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The  Life  and  Death 
of  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

BY  CONSTANT  BURNIAUX 
( Of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  French  Language  and  Literature) 

During  the  night  of  May  6, 1949,  Death  paid  a  visit  to  Orlamonde, 
a  sort  of  great  white  palace  between  Nice  and  Villefranche, 
where  Maurice  Maeterlinck  had  installed  himself  on  his  return 
from  America. 

Death  entered  Orlamonde  while  a  storm  was  raging,  and  took  by 
the  hand  a  man  who  had  written  a  great  deal  about  her  and  had  declared 
that  he  had  no  more  fear  of  his  tomb  than  he  had  of  his  bed. 

The  great  poet  was  born  on  August  29, 1862,  in  a  milieu  and  a  period 
which  had  little  sympathy  for  poetry.  His  parents  owned  a  country  house 
at  Ostacker,  a  good-sized  village  a  few  miles  from  Ghent.  Ostacker  is 
situated  on  a  canal  in  which  the  boy  once  came  near  drowning.  Maeter¬ 
linck  tells  of  the  experience  in  Le  Sablier  (1936)  and  again  in  his  last 
book,  Bulles  bleues. 

Young  Maeterlinck  was  sent  to  school  at  the  College  de  Sainte-Barbe, 
which  was  also  the  alma  mater  of  Verhaeren,  Van  Lerberghe,  Gregoire 
Le  Roy  and  Rodenbach.  All  these  except  Rodenbach  tried  hard  later  to 
erase  the  imprint  which  Sainte-Barbe  had  left  on  them.  Maeterlinck,  like 
the  others,  was  critical  of  the  good  Fathers,  although  he  was  gentler  to 
some  of  them,  notably  to  a  fourth  form  professor  who  allowed  him  one 
day  to  write  a  sort  of  modest  prefiguration  of  Voiseau  bleu.  In  this 
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youthful  work  he  tried  to  give  human  characteristics  to  the  animals  on 
his  grandmother’s  farm. 

After  Sainte-Barbe,  young  Maeterlinck  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Ghent,  finishing  his  course  in  1886.  Certain  experiences  which  were 
not  entirely  encouraging  moved  him  to  abandon  the  career  of  a  petti¬ 
fogger  and  devote  himself  to  literature. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  reaction  against  Naturalism  began 
in  Paris.  The  vogue  of  Symbolism  was  on  the  horizon.  The  university 
students  in  Brussels  and  Louvain  were  applying  themselves  enthusi¬ 
astically  to  literature,  and  on  December  i,  1881  they  launched  La  Jeunc 
Belgique. 

Maeterlinck  made  frequent  visits  to  Paris.  He  even  spent  long  periods 
there,  and  began  Serres  chaudes  in  Paris.  He  settled  down  in  Ghent,  and 
he  and  his  friends  Gregoire  Le  Roy  and  Georges  Minne  printed  Serres 
chaudes  and  La  princesse  Maleine  on  a  modest  hand  press.  Then  some¬ 
thing  happened.  La  princesse  Maleine  was  put  on  sale  in  Belgium,  and  a 
dozen  or  two  copies  were  sold.  Maeterlinck  sent  copies  to  several  friends. 
One  of  these  friends  was  Stephane  Mallarm^,  who  showed  it  to  Octave 
Mirbeau.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  fabulous  fortunes  of  the  pale 
princess  of  Ysselmonde.  One  summer  Sunday  the  Maeterlincks  were  at 
table  and  Maeterlinck  phre  was  in  the  act  of  carving  a  magnificent  fowl, 
when  the  postman  appeared  and  handed  the  poet  a  newspaper.  It  was 
Le  Figaro  for  August  24,  1890,  with  the  celebrated  article  by  Octave 
Mirbeau. 

Maeterlinck  had  become  famous  in  one  day. 

“I  have  no  idea,”  wrote  Mirbeau,  “whether  he  is  old  or  young,  rich  or 
poor.  All  I  know  about  him  is  that  he  is  completely  unknown.  Yes,  I 
know  one  other  thing.  That  other  thing  is  that  he  has  produced  a  master¬ 
piece  that  will  immortalize  his  name  and  make  everyone  who  loves  the 
beautiful  and  good  bless  that  name.  He  has  written  such  a  masterpiece 
as  all  honest,  yearning  artists  have  sometimes,  in  their  hours  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  dreamed  of  writing,  and  such  as  none  of  them  had  ever  written  till 
now.  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  written  the  most  brilliant  work  of  our 
time,  and  the  most  extraordinary,  and  the  most  naive — ^as  beautiful, 
dare  I  say  it.?  more  beautiful  than  the  most  beautiful  work  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  The  name  of  this  work  is  La  princesse  Maleine.  Are  there  twenty 
people  in  the  world  who  know  it  ?” 

Of  course  (it  has  been  said  and  written  often  enough)  the  compari¬ 
son  with  Shakespeare  was  unfortunate.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  Iwan 
Gilkin  had  already  analyzed  the  play  (m  La  Jeune  Belgique)  y  and  had 
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qualified  it  as  “an  important  work  which  marks  a  date  in  the  history  of 
the  contemporary  theater.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Maeterlinck  had  created 
the  Symbolist  theater  single-handed.  Had  Mirbeau  realized  this  ?  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  he  had  shown  keen  intelligence  and  he  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  inaugurated  the  series  of  talented  Belgian  writers  made 
famous  by  foreigners  while  their  own  country  cultivated  the  habit  (they 
have  not  broken  themselves  of  it  yet)  of  “discovering”  writers  whose 
work  is  not  on  speaking  terms  with  art. 

Mirbeau’s  article  had  lit  the  fuse.  Maeterlinck’s  works  came  on  in  bril¬ 
liant  succession.  He  was  famous.  And  when  Edmond  Picard  introduced 
him  to  the  French  cantatrice  Georgette  Leblanc,  her  influence,  far  from 
weakening  his  literary  production,  was  probably  responsible  for  a  lessen¬ 
ing  of  Maeterlinck’s  natural  pessimism.  His  art  grew  more  human.  He 
came  down  progressively  from  metaphysics  to  ethics,  to  psychology,  to 
the  natural  sciences,  even  to  the  social  sciences.  He  reached  the  point 
where  he  was  willing  to  give  the  embattled  working  classes  more  sub¬ 
stantial  support  than  mere  words. 

It  was  not  all  smooth  going.  Maeterlinck  hated  noise.  He  ran  from 
curiosity-hunters,  the  bores,  the  chronophages  as  Montherlant  called 
them.  He  dedicated  to  Georgette  Leblanc  that  magnificent  book  which 
he  called  ha  sagesse  et  la  destinie. 

Maeterlinck  was  an  admirer  of  Henri  Fabre.  He  installed  an  apiary 
in  Ostacker  and  wrote  ha  vie  des  abeilles  (1901),  which  brought  him  a 
large  popular  reputation.  He  later  published  ha  vie  des  termites  (1926) 
and  ha  vie  des  fourmis  (1930). 

Growing  more  optimistic,  the  poet  wrote  he  double  jardin  (1904) 
and  V intelligence  des  fleurs  (1907).  Then  he  returned  to  the  theater. 
One  of  the  important  works  of  this  period  was  Voiseau  bleu.  PelUas  et 
MSlisande  (1892)  had  shown  some  glimmerings  of  pity  for  mankind, 
but  the  pity  had  turned  to  contempt  in  Avant  le  grand  silence,  written 
toward  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  last  book  of  his  which  has  appeared,  Bulles  bleues  (1948),  is  in 
the  main  a  sort  of  stock-taking  of  his  youth.  In  addition  to  its  personal 
documentary  interest,  this  book  is  an  admirable  and  valuable  illustration 
of  what  psychologists  call  the  law  of  regressive  memory.  In  old  people 
recent  mental  impressions  disappear  relatively  soon,  whereas  early  recol¬ 
lections,  those  of  childhood  and  youth,  rise  out  of  the  past  with  surprising 
freshness.  “Our  real  memories,”  Maeterlinck  writes  very  justly  and  much 
more  amiably  than  in  his  preceding  book,  “the  only  memories  that  sur¬ 
vive,  the  only  memories  that  do  not  grow  old,  the  only  memories  that 
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arc  firmly  rooted,  arc  the  memories  of  childhood  and  early  youth.  All 
our  life  long  they  keep  their  grace,  their  innocence,  their  velvet  softness, 
while  those  which  are  born  misshapen,  unclean,  unhappy,  or  stupid  fall 
back  into  the  darkness  with  the  memories  of  our  adulthood,  which  arc 
rarely  worth  preserving.” 

After  Voiseau  bleu,  Maeterlinck  reached  the  zenith  of  his  glory, 
which  was  crowned  by  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1913.  He  was  a  little  taken 
aback  by  it.  “Every  sort  of  ceremonial  frightens  me,”  he  said.  “I  am  a 
peasant.”  It  is  worth  remembering  that  Maeterlinck  had  refused  to 
become  a  citizen  of  France  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  French  Academy, 
and  that  he  always  remained  faithful  to  his  country  (his  attitude  during 
the  war  proved  it)  and  to  his  race.  He  knew  the  Flemish  language  well 
and  translated  the  “Ecstatic  Teacher”  Ruysbrocck. 

In  his  later  years  his  genius  found  expression  in  works  which  arc 
unforgettable.  He  was  attracted  in  turn  by  the  most  varied  and  redoubt¬ 
able  problems,  moral  and  social,  psychological  and  metaphysical:  in¬ 
stinct,  death  and  immortality,  the  littleness  and  solitude  of  man  in  the 
universe;  space,  time,  God.  We  know  that  he  tried  hard  to  discover,  be¬ 
tween  the  Christian  conception  and  nihilism,  a  sort  of  practical  phi¬ 
losophy  which  would  give  a  pleasant  and  plausible  meaning  to  the 
actions  of  men. 

He  was  able  to  popularize  all  this  admirably.  He  gave  all  of  it  a  pro¬ 
found  poetic  value  (he  was  first  of  all  a  poet).  He  touched  it  all  with 
that  new  thrill  which  he  knew  how  to  impart  to  his  art.  May  it  be  that 
the  marvelous  gift  which  he  possessed  was  simply  the  ability  to  find  his 
moi  vSritable  {he  temple  enseveli),  to  recover  that  profound  instinct, 
stifled  by  our  intelligence,  but  which  when  given  its  freedom  draws  to 
it  forces  which  otherwise  remain  unknown?  We  may  almost  say  that 
Maeterlinck  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  the  Unknown  into  which  he 
has  now  entered.  Vintruse  is  present  everywhere  in  his  work.  He  tells 
us  that  it  entered  his  life  when  his  brother  died,  and  that  it  never  left 
him  thereafter. 

Perhaps  Maeterlinck  has  by  now  widened  his  knowledge  of  all  un¬ 
solved  mysteries  which  his  clairvoyant  genius  was  moved  to  explore  in 
the  depths  of  man’s  being,  and  to  which  he  gave  new  meaning,  marking 
thus  with  his  unique  personality  a  moment  in  the  poetry  and  the  thought 
of  men. — Brussels. 
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In  Memoriam 
Richard  Strauss 

BY  DARIUS  MILHAUD 

[Richard  Strauss,  the  dominant  figure  of  Gernian  music  throughout 
the  last  sixty  years,  composer  of  operatic  and  symphonic  works  which 
will  never  disappear  from  the  repertoire  of  the  world’s  concert  houses  and 
stages,  has  particularly  endeared  himself  to  lovers  of  literature  through  the 
selection  of  his  themes  from  the  greatest  works  of  German  and  interna¬ 
tional  epic  poems,  and  even  more  particularly  through  his  collaboration 
with  outstanding  contemporary  writers.  The  perfect  blending  of  text  and 
music  in  the  six  operas  for  which  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  wrote  the 
libretti  is  an  unprecedented  success  story  of  teamwork  between  author  and 
composer,  and  the  correspondence  between  the  musician  and  his  devoted 
collaborator,  published  in  1926,  a  monument  of  spiritual  friendship  and 
congenial  striving,  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  moving  documents  of  pas¬ 
sionate  devotion  to  a  common  work  and  purpose.  Stefan  Zweig’s  contribu¬ 
tion  with  his  libretto  for  The  Silent  Woman  based  on  Ben  Jonson’s 
Epicoene,  must  not  be  overlooked,  either.  We  could  think  of  no  better 
way  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  great  German  musician  than  by  publish¬ 
ing  the  following  exclusive  text  by  France’s  leading  living  composer, 
Darius  Milhaud,  specially  written  for  Boo\s  Abroad. — The  Editors.^ 

IN  THIS  MOMENT,  just  having  had  news  of  Richard  Strauss*  death,  I 
feel  it  opportune  to  try  to  appraise  his  place  in  his  time  as  well  as  in 
the  German  tradition.  He  lived  almost  a  century.  We  therefore  have 
the  perspective  for  judging,  as  objectively  as  possible,  the  value  of  his 
contribution. 

He  has  doubtless  brought  us,  through  the  power  of  his  orchestration 
(I  almost  would  have  written:  through  the  uproar  of  his  orchestration, 
without  intending  the  slightest  criticism  of  him)  a  vigorous,  healthy, 
violent,  colorful  element,  whose  truculence  dealt  a  rude  blow  to  the 
soporific  developments  of  Brahms  or  to  the  deceptive  elementariness  of 
Wagner. 

Strauss  wrote  his  Till  Eulcnspiegel  before  1890.  Obviously,  he  has 
always  been  tempted  by  the  lashing  picturesque.  This  was  his  way  of 
being  an  impressionist.  He  traces,  imitates,  or  rather  evokes  through 
exterior  as  well  as  through  interior  projection,  the  peripetiae  of  the  heroes 
of  his  symphonic  poems.  Be  it  Till  or  Don  Quichottc  (I  should  like  to 
mention  here  the  famous  tremolo  passage  with  its  device  of  rolling  the 
tongue  of  the  brass,  thus  establishing  and  conveying  the  idea  of  the  flock 
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of  sheep),  or  be  it  Don  Juan — or  The  Life  of  a  Hero — if  he  is  not  al¬ 
together  exempt  from  a  sort  of  heaviness,  as  we  find  it  in  Death  and 
Transfiguration  or  in  Zarathustra,  this  heaviness  is  not  at  all  clammy.  It 
often  transforms  itself  into  a  transparent  lightness,  sharp,  and  sometimes 
tense,  if  not  shrill.  If  he  does  not  always  possess  the  sense  of  proportion, 
if  his  developments  are  often  excessive,  nevertheless  he  makes  them  ad¬ 
missible  by  his  feeling  for  violence,  for  sonorous  explosion,  for  an  un¬ 
precedented  variety  of  timbres  and  their  unexpected  blending. 

His  theater  is  particularly  striking  by  the  diversity  of  the  topics  he 
deals  with.  Oscar  Wilde’s  Salome — as  well  as  EleJ{tra — presents  the  form 
of  an  opera  in  one  act — in  one  stroke,  one  should  like  to  say — without 
leaving  us  time  to  breathe.  His  dramatic  force  seems  to  be  inextinguish¬ 
able.  It  seizes  us  from  the  very  beginning,  tears  us  away  from  our 
thoughts,  holds  us  suspended  under  its  almost  ferocious  breathlessness, 
and  at  last,  when  the  curtain  falls,  it  leaves  us  exhausted.  What  masterful 
blows  Strauss  administers  to  his  audience!  We  pass  from  the  sublime  to 
the  most  monstrous  vulgarity,  from  power  to  terror,  from  tenderness 
to  unchained  hysteria.  How  expertly  he  is  able  in  his  score  to  govern  and 
to  dominate  the  tumult  of  passions! 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  a  li¬ 
bretto  writer  who  really  understood  him,  who  knew  how,  for  instance 
in  Rosenkavalier  and  Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  to  provoke  and  stimulate  the 
expression  of  this  musical  baroque  in  which  elegant  grace,  sometimes 
malice,  but  often  also  a  somewhat  melodramatic  lyricism  arc  blended 
into  an  art  of  extreme  lucidity. 

Maybe  he  had  less  moderation  than  the  musicians  of  the  generation 
which  followed  his.  I  am  thinking  mainly  of  Hindemith  who  resumes 
the  tradition  of  the  i6th  century  German  contrapuntists,  while  at  the 
same  time  masterfully  exploiting  modern  devices.  But  in  Strauss  there  is 
an  authenticity  in  the  violence  of  the  imagination  which  will  forever 
preserve  in  his  music  the  smile  of  youth:  the  ardent,  unchecked  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  a  spirit  always  ready  to  leap  forward  and  onward. 

Strauss  was  a  witness  of  the  tragedies  his  country  let  loose  upon  the 
world  from  Bismarck  till  the  death  of  Hitler.  The  great  human  crises 
come  and  go,  washed  away  by  the  stream  of  blood  they  release.  I  think 
that  Richard  Strauss*  work  will  remain  as  a  monument  which  saves 
us  from  completely  despairing  of  Germany,  even  though  she  caused 
three  generations  of  Frenchmen  monstrous  and  atrocious  suffering. — 
Mills  College,  Oakland,  California. 


A  Visit  to  Renan 

BY  ERNST  FEDER 

IT  was  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  I  pulled  the  bell  at  the 
plain  iron  gate  in  the  Rue  Chaptal.  The  gate  swung  open,  and  I  fol¬ 
lowed  a  long  alley,  shut  in  by  closely  set  houses,  till  I  arrived  in  front 
of  a  simple  country  villa.  It  was  startling  to  find  here  in  the  heart  of  Paris, 
two  steps  from  the  Grand  Guignol,  this  comfortable  cottage  set  in  a 
garden  with  old  trees  and  neat  flower-beds  and  surrounded  by  weather¬ 
beaten  buildings  draped  in  thick  ivy. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  Renan.  Yes,  it  was  a  visit  to  Renan.  His  daugh¬ 
ter  Nocmi,  who  received  me,  still  lived  in  the  past,  in  her  memories  of 
her  father,  his  old  associations  and  his  thoughts.  It  was  in  this  house 
that  Renan  was  married.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  painter  Henri 
Scheffer,  younger  brother  of  the  famous  Ary  Scheffer.  They  were  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  well  known  pair  of  artists  of  German  and  Dutch  extraction. 
The  Scheffer  brothers,  their  granddaughter  told  me,  bought  the  site  in 
1830  and  built  a  house  which  has  remained  unaltered  from  that  day 
to  this. 

Nocmi  Renan  received  me  in  the  great  hall  which  was  once  the  atelier 
of  the  two  painters.  There  were  no  longer  any  of  Ary  Scheffer’s  pictures 
there,  because  the  aunt  from  whom  Nocmi  had  inherited  the  house  had 
given  all  his  pictures  to  the  Dutch  museums.  But  she  showed  me  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  by  Henri  Scheffer,  among  them  portraits  of  her  great- 
grandparents.  As  we  talked  I  could  hear  her  two  great-grandsons  taking 
their  piano  lesson,  so  that  this  extraordinary  house  had  already  been  the 
home  of  seven  generations. 

Nocmi  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  her  father.  She  had 
inherited  the  habit,  which  her  father  had  acquired  in  his  study  for  the 
priesthood,  of  interlarding  her  conversation  with  Latin  quotations.  She 
spoke  of  one  disadvantage  of  being  the  child  or  the  grandchild  of  a 
Renan.  Her  daughter  had  once  declared:  “It  makes  morons  of  all  of  us.” 
And  a  younger  member  of  the  family  had  complained:  “As  soon  as  they 
find  out  at  school  that  Ernest  Renan  was  my  great-grandfather,  I  have  no 
peace  any  longer.  If  you’re  a  Renan,  they  say,  why  can’t  you  write  better 
compositions  ?” 

No^mi  asked  me  in  what  part  of  Paris  I  lived.  I  told  her  I  lived  in 
the  Rue  Hamclin,  one  of  the  quietest  quarters  of  the  city,  in  the  house 
where  Marcel  Proust  had  taken  refuge  to  get  away  from  the  noise  which 
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made  him  so  nervous.  It  transpired  that  Nocmi  knew  the  street  well. 
“I  often  went  with  Father  when  he  visited  Taine  there.  That  was  before 
the  War.”  The  date  of  my  visit  was  March  1938.  But  the  “War,”  for 
Nocmi,  was  the  War  of  1870,  that  “Year  of  Fate”  which  had  left  a  deeper 
impression  on  her  than  the  many  times  more  serious  World  War. 

Nocmi’s  daughter,  the  writer  Henriettc  Psichari,  had  told  her  why 
I  was  coming  to  see  her.  While  going  through  the  papers  of  the  Liberal 
political  leader  Ludwig  Bamberger,  I  had  found  a  letter  from  his  friend 
Baroness  Bogumulla  von  Stockmar,  who  was  intimately  associated  with 
the  Empress  Frederick.  This  letter  mentioned  the  cordial  relations  be¬ 
tween  Renan  and  the  Princess.  “In  the  year  1870  the  two  wrote  letters 
back  and  forth  during  the  hostilities,  and  I  have  copied  these  letters.” 

I  instituted  a  search  for  this  interesting  correspondence  and  found  it 
in  the  literary  remains  of  Renan  at  the  Bibliothcque  Nationalc.  Renan 
had  written  several  times  from  beleaguered  Paris  to  prevail  upon  his 
friend  the  then  Crown  Princess  Victoria,  who  had  at  her  own  request 
made  his  acquaintance  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  World  Exposition,  to  use 
her  influence  to  secure  peace  terms  for  France  without  loss  of  territory. 

Neither  Renan’s  daughter  nor  his  granddaughter  had  known  of  this 
interesting  episode  of  the  war.  I  had  collected  all  the  material  concern¬ 
ing  this  friendship,  which  dated  from  1867  to  1892,  and  I  laid  it  all  before 
Madame  Nocmi,  with  copies  of  her  father’s  two  great  letters,  documents 
which  are  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary  union  of  dignity  and  styl¬ 
istic  grace. 

She  read  them  with  the  keenest  interest.  But  she  hesitated  to  authorize 
me  to  publish  them.  I  still  remember  our  conversation  very  distinctly, 
with  the  objections  which  the  old  lady — she  was  then  nearly  80 — de¬ 
veloped  with  clarity,  keenness  and  quickness  of  wit.  Our  interview  oc¬ 
curred  a  few  days  after  the  entry  of  the  Brown  Shirts  into  Vienna,  and 
the  air  was  charged  with  excitement. 

“A  few  years  ago,”  she  said,  “these  documents  could  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  without  any  possible  ill  effects.  But  with  the  international  situ¬ 
ation  as  it  is  today,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  stir  up  more  feeling.” 

“But  what  I  am  proposing  to  do  should  help  the  situation.  This  cor¬ 
respondence  shows  how  two  high-minded  persons  ranked  peace  and 
united  cultural  activity  above  selfish  national  interests.” 

“We  can’t  talk  about  united  cultural  activity  now.  These  letters  of 
my  father’s  propose  the  establishment  of  a  neutral  zone  between  the 
two  countries  guaranteed  by  a  sort  of  International  Union.  That  is  ex- 
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actly  what  they  did  at  Versailles.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  If  you  publish 
the  letters,  it  will  only  start  a  bitter  argument.” 

“But  there  is  nothing  in  the  letters  that  isn’t  highly  to  your  father’s 
credit.” 

“People  in  general  are  so  shallow.  Everybody  would  say:  The  Boches 
were  always  like  that!” 

“How  could  people  say  anything  like  that  of  Kaiser  Friedrich  and 
his  wife,  who  have  always  been  a  symbol  of  peace  and  international 
harmony.^” 

“In  France  relations  between  the  Leftists  and  the  Rightists  are  so 
strained  that  we  mustn’t  do  anything  to  start  a  quarrel.  I  know  from 
experience  what  I’m  talking  about.  You  remember  how  Father  was  at¬ 
tacked  for  his  friendship  with  Theodor  Mommsen.  You  know  the  story 
of  the  ‘Diner  Brcbant’  and  the  Journal  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt.  In  1914, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  after  my  son  Ernest  was  killed.  Bonnier 
published  in  the  Figaro  an  attack  on  my  father.  And  I  answered  him. 
I’m  not  willing  to  have  his  broadmindedness  abused  again.” 

I  was  not  satisfied,  and  I  had  another  talk  with  Henriette  PsicharL 
The  daughter  did  not  see  the  situation  as  her  mother  did,  and  she  prom¬ 
ised  to  talk  to  Nocmi  about  the  matter.  She  urged  me  to  present  Renan’s 
general  position  more  clearly  in  my  comment,  which  I  as  an  outsider 
was  better  able  to  do  than  could  be  done  by  a  member  of  the  family. 
She  suggested  that  I  offer  my  article  to  the  Revue  de  Paris,  of  which  her 
nephew  Lucien  Psichari,  Renan’s  great-grandson  and  a  grandson  of 
Anatole  France,  was  one  of  the  editors.  But  she  was  not  able  to  persuade 
her  mother  to  change  her  mind. 

1  had  not  quite  surrendered  yet.  I  decided  to  present  the  problem 
to  the  most  competent  of  all  juries.  In  the  closed  circle  of  the  SociStS 
d’Histoire  Moderne,  which  had  done  me  the  honor  of  making  me  a 
member,  I  made  a  report,  at  their  Sunday  morning  session  of  November 
6,  1938,  in  the  course  of  which  I  showed  the  members  all  my  material, 
including  the  two  touching  and  timely  letters  of  Ernest  Renan.  Every 
member  present,  among  them  several  of  the  most  eminent  French  his¬ 
torians,  like  Charles  Seignobos,  urged  me  to  publish  my  material  and 
declared  Madame  Noemi  Renan’s  objections  unwarranted.  But  I  was 
never  able  to  convince  her. 

The  only  use  I  ever  made  of  my  material,  therefore,  was  to  publish 
in  the  Temps  for  May  20,  1939,  a  report  on  the  friendship  between  the 
philosopher  and  the  Empress,  a  relation  which  had  been  completely  un¬ 
known  to  the  general  public.  I  did  not  publish  the  text  of  Renan’s  letters. 
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Many  readers,  including  Henriette  Psichari,  assured  me  that  my  little 
article,  coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  of  political  tension,  had  made  a  very 
favorable  impression. 

All  these  memories,  dealing  with  a  period  separated  from  the  present 
by  ten  fateful  years,  came  back  to  me  when  a  friend  in  Paris  sent  me  a 
new  book  by  Henriette  Psichari,  Renan  et  la  Guerre  de  70.  ( Reviewed 
by  Dr.  Sidney  B.  Fay  in  our  Summer  1948  number,  at  page  272. — The 
Editors ).  It  pleased  me  mightily  to  find  Renan’s  beautiful  letters  printed 
here  entire,  and  with  a  commentary  whose  style  is  not  unworthy  of 
Ernest  Renan  and  Jean  Psichari. 

But  I  was  puzzled  by  the  author’s  declaration  that  she  had  “un¬ 
covered”  the  existence  of  these  letters.  I  had  always  supposed  that  I  had 
been  the  first  to  inform  her  and  her  gracious  mother  of  the  existence  of 
these  marvelous  documents. 

Should  I  protest.?  Should  I  claim  priority  rights.?  Since  I  also  have 
gone  to  school  to  Ernest  Renan,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  smile.  And  I  am  certain  that  if  that  great 
scholar  and  warm-hearted  man  is  looking  down  at  us  from  some  distant 
star,  he  is  smiling  too. — Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Among  the  speakers  who  appeared 
on  the  programs  of  the  international 
Goethe  Convocation,  held  at  Aspen, 
Colorado,  from  June  27  to  July  17,  1949, 
in  honor  of  the  two  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Goethe’s  birth,  were  the  Spanish 
phdosopher  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset,  the 
Swiss  historian  Charles  J.  Burckhardt, 
the  Norwegian  historian  and  publicist 
Halvdan  Koht,  the  American  play¬ 
wright  and  novelist  Thornton  Wilder. 
Among  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Goethe  Bicentennial  Foun¬ 
dation  which  sponsored  the  convocation 
arc  Herbert  Hoover,  Honorary  Chair¬ 
man,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  Chairman, 
Marshall  Field,  Thomas  Mann,  Bruno 
Walter,  President  George  N.  Shuster  of 
Hunter  College,  and  Professors  Hein¬ 
rich  Bruening  of  Harvard  University, 
Carl  F.  Schreiber  of  Yale  University, 
Victor  Lange  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Hungarian  Academy  in  Rome 
(Via  Giulia  1)  publishes  a  substantial 
“rivista  trimcstralc  umanistica”  called 


Janus  Pannonius,  whose  specific  purpose 
is  the  promotion  of  cultural  understand¬ 
ing  between  Italy  and  Hungary,  but 
whose  articles  range  all  about  the  world 
of  culture.  Articles  in  the  issue  before 
us  arc:  Guido  de  Ruggiero,  Vuniti 
dello  spirito  europeo;  Giorgio  Lukics, 
Thomas  Mann  settantenne;  Foleo  Tcm- 
pcsti,  Tre  romanzi  di  Moravia;  Sdndor 
Lcndrd,  De  Officio  Medici  ( Contributo 
alia  storia  dell’etica  medica). 

“Johannes  Hohlcnbcrg,  whose  prize 
biography  of  Sdren  Kierkegaard  was 
published  in  1946  by  H.  Hagerup,  Co¬ 
penhagen,  is  the  author  of  Den  Ensom- 
mes  Vej,  in  which  he  reviews  all  of 
Kierkegaard’s  works  and  traces  their 
connection  with  one  another.  KierkjC' 
gaard  Studies  i  Norden  is  the  title  of 
another  volume  in  which  Aagc  Kabell 
surveys  the  Kierkegaard  literature  in 
Scandinavia.  Both  are  published  by 
Hagerup.’’ — From  News  of  Denmar](, 
Danish  Information  Office,  New  York 
City. 


Slndor  Mtoi,  "Blender 
of  Dreams  and  Substance” 


BY  JOSEPH  REMENYI 
I 

IN  modern  Hungarian  literature  Sandor  Marai  symbolizes  the  diflE- 
culties  of  the  novelist,  as  an  artist.  Some  of  his  work  is  a  triumph  of 
storytelling,  although  his  ingenuity  often  exceeds  his  talent.  In  one 
of  his  articles  he  declares  that  “a  book  is  a  terrible  responsibility.”  He 
seems  to  make  it  clear  that  in  a  civilization  of  rapidly  vanishing  bour¬ 
geois  standards  the  stuff  and  attitude  of  which  his  stories  are  woven 
possess  suavity  and  a  breadth  of  mind  which  should  lend  special  interest 
to  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  ideas  and  taste  clash  with  the 
revolutionary  ideology  of  today.  He  complicates  his  position  by  his  in¬ 
sistence  on  artistic  independence,  by  his  unwillingness  to  join  writers 
who  in  a  changed  social  structure  made  a  turn-about-face. 

In  Hungary  the  profession  of  letters  has  always  been  precarious.  The 
moving  spirit  of  the  nation’s  constant  struggle  for  existence  was  consist¬ 
ently  political,  and  literature  was  valued  according  to  its  direct  service  to 
the  nation.  It  is  apparent  when  in  some  of  his  work  Marai  becomes  the 
excessive  stylist  that  this  is  the  defense  of  a  mind  impregnated  with  the 
spirit  of  creative  universality,  unable  to  submit  to  the  nationalistic  or 
social  convictions  or  prejudices  of  his  environment.  Destiny  challenges 
his  attention  in  the  sense  of  Greek  anankS.  In  his  youth  he  traveled  in 
Germany,  France,  and  other  countries.  It  was  said  that  he  wished  to  settle 
abroad,  but  he  realized  that  it  was  the  Hungarian  language  that  deter¬ 
mined  his  artistic  horizon,  and  no  attempt  at  rationalization  could  alter 
this  elemental  truth.  He  had  no  choice  but  to  return  to  his  native  land. 
For  a  time  he  was  a  best  selling  author;  some  of  his  novels  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  French,  German,  and  Italian;  but  even  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity  he  did  not  overrate  it.  During  the  Nazi  control  of  Hungary 
he  expressed  his  resentment  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  did  not  liquidate 
him,  as  was  the  fate  of  others. 

His  ability  does  not  make  up  for  his  deficiencies,  which  are  primarily 
compositional.  His  journalistic  contributions,  brief  essays,  novellas, 
sketches,  poems,  and  aphorisms  are  crowded  with  irony  and  finesse;  he 
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is  obsessed  with  psychology;  yet  one  cannot  deny  the  depth  of  his  feeling 
and  a  haunting  note  of  sadness.  He  judges  the  grim  facts  of  life  not  with 
didactic  intention  to  set  things  right,  but  with  understanding. 

II 

Sandor  Marai,  the  son  of  a  cultured  and  well-to-do  middle-class 
family,  was  born  in  1900  in  the  city  of  Kassa,  one  of  the  urban  Hungarian 
communities  now  included  in  Czechoslovakia.  He  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  contrast  between  members  of  the  middle-class  who 
were  connoisseurs  of  life  and  art,  and  those  who  were  nondescript  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  class,  or  who  wasted  their  individual  and  social 
privileges.  It  is,  however,  highly  significant  that  in  principle  he  has  not 
divorced  himself  from  his  background.  Despite  his  artistic  sensitivity, 
often  antagonistic  to  the  complacency  or  dullness  of  monetary  interests 
or  to  the  commonplace  morality  of  his  class,  he  could  lend  plausibility 
to  his  bourgeois  relationship.  He  wished  to  be  judged  in  the  light  of  this 
social  environment,  notwithstanding  its  antiquated  norms  and  his  pro¬ 
pensity  to  view  many  features  of  such  environment  with  bitterness.  By 
nature  immersed  in  an  assumed  reality  rather  than  a  realistic  world,  his 
personality  and  his  art  combine  the  complex  characteristics  of  a  spirit 
that  conforms  to  and  deviates  from  conventional  middle-class  rules. 

Marai  proved  a  competent  journalist,  writing  first  for  Prdgai  Magyar 
Hirlap,  a  Hungarian  daily  published  in  the  capital  of  Czecloslovakia, 
and  later  for  Ujsdg  and  Pesti  Hirlap,  widely  read  daily  newspapers  in 
Budapest.  He  applied  literary  standards  to  journalism.  Irrespective  of 
the  field  of  public  or  personal  interests  in  which  his  works  move,  for 
the  most  part  they  exhibit  strong  individualism.  His  writings — at  various 
stages  of  their  development — suggest  the  factually  and  intellectually 
authentic  equipment  of  a  writer  at  home  in  natural  sciences  and  psy¬ 
chology,  and  an  intelligence  in  which  intuition  and  irrationality  com¬ 
mingle  with  common  sense.  Social  problems  appear  in  his  works,  but 
as  a  novelist  his  concern  is  mainly  with  man’s  inner  life,  regardless  of 
whether  the  theme  is  modern  or  related  to  the  past.  He  is  of  slight  im¬ 
portance  as  a  poet.  In  all  likelihood  some  of  his  poems  will  survive  as 
documents  of  humanistic  sensibilities,  because  of  his  prominent  position 
in  Hungarian  literature. 

Marai  impresses  one  as  a  guide  in  a  civilization  of  fading  humanistic 
values.  There  were  monks  during  the  decline  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
humanists  in  the  twilight  of  the  Renaissance  whose  sense  of  spiritual 
security  was  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  process  of  transvaluation. 
Marai’s  verbal  and  spiritual  rhythm  is  an  example  of  a  twentieth  century 
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middle-class  Hungarian’s  awareness  of  historical  and  cultural  transition. 
In  his  book  Kabala,  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  newspaper  articles,  one 
detects  sardonic  superiority  balanced  by  a  pliant  lyric  temperament.  His 
liapl6  (Diary)  contains  brief  and  pointed  comments  about  the  Nazi 
terror  in  Hungary  in  1943-44,  ^^^d  literary  observations.  The  book  pre¬ 
sents  the  plight  of  a  man  of  letters  in  an  age  ruled  by  sadists  and 
masochists.  It  brings  back  Erasmus’  remark:  “I  think,  therefore  I  am 
helpless.”  It  is  fundamentally  a  tragic  document,  the  voice  of  one  who 
witnessed  organized  human  beastliness  and  .observed  his  fellowmen  in 
the  darkness  of  evil  stupidity,  persecution,  and  fear. 

In  his  other  reflective  books — such  as  SzegSnye\  iskpldja  (School  of 
the  Poor),  nSgy  ev5za\  (The  Four  Seasons) y  Med petdne  (Bear  Dance), 
etc. — one  perceives  the  same  contrast  between  restraint  and  communi¬ 
cativeness  that  characterizes  the  books  just  referred  to.  But  Marai  is  not 
a  middle-class  sentimentalist.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  his 
class-conscious  subjectivity  and  his  objectified  artistic  subjectivity.  He 
docs  not  beat  his  breast  with  political  or  social  slogans ;  he  is  spiritually 
brave  because  he  is  spiritually  mature,  despite  certain  contradictions  and 
abstruscncss  in  his  writings.  He  was  accused  of  arrogance,  and  was 
parodied  and  lampooned  by  those  who  expect  platform  declarations 
from  the  literary  artist.  Confronted  with  times  in  which  political  ex¬ 
pediencies  decide  the  principle  of  guilt  and  innocence,  Marai  committed 
the  “crime”  of  psychological  and  artistic  integrity,  that  is,  of  belonging 
to  himself  and  to  humanity. 

Ill 

Marai’s  position  in  contemporary  Hungarian  letters  is  primarily  de¬ 
termined  by  the  quality  of  his  novels.  Wedged  between  the  realism  of 
twentieth  century  Hungarian  fiction  and  the  various  schools  of  creative 
experimentation  or  mere  mannerism,  his  novels  attest  an  ability  which 
projects  the  rational  and  the  irrational  on  a  level  of  aesthetic  merit.  In 
the  words  of  Antal  Szerb,  the  Hungarian  critic  and  literary  historian, 
“the  fictional  world  of  Marai  consists  of  the  blending  of  dreams  and 
substance.”  Another  critic  considers  him  but  a  “witty  magician.”  Marxist 
critics  scathingly  refute  the  idee  fixe  of  a  middle-class  sensibility  which 
dominates  his  mental  life.  Then  there  are  those  who  recognize  his  ability 
to  portray  the  complications  of  human  nature,  but  resent  the  “sybaritic” 
weaknesses  and  emotional  instability  of  his  characters.  The  truth  is  that 
Marai  is  interested  in  what  is  under  the  surface,  and  in  order  to  bring 
things  into  focus  he  must — ^by  virtue  of  his  intuition  and  creative  tem¬ 
perament — express  and  portray  the  unfamiliar  even  in  familiar  types. 
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It  follows  from  his  lyrical  approach  to  character  delineation  that  his 
novels  are  rather  plotless.  Families,  eccentric  characters,  analytical  and 
self-analytical  lovers  appear  and  reappear.  To  the  casual  reader  Marai’s 
good  people  and  villains  seem  to  live  a  pointless  life;  some  of  them  do, 
but  his  imagination  and  style,  sometimes  offering  unmatched  pages  in 
contemporary  Hungarian  fiction,  record  lives  preoccupied  with  the 
essential  or  intangible.  His  novels  are  a  far  cry  from  photographic  real¬ 
ism.  His  concentrated  interest  in  what  occurs  inside  man  is  not  a  game 
of  psychoanalytical  tricks,  but  a  fairly  good  and  at  times  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  union  between  intuition  and  observation.  It  reveals  a  writer 
bound  to  a  decaying  civilization  in  taste  and  spirit,  whose  basic  material, 
however,  is  strangely  dependent  on  the  lyrically  felt  narrative  response 
of  a  mind.  Marai  rarely  surrenders  inwardness  to  the  veiled  lies  of  ex¬ 
ternals. 

None  of  Marai’s  novels  are  flawless.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the 
fluid  form  he  uses  is  the  reason  for  the  uneven  composition.  He  neglects 
the  requirements  of  technical  unity,  and  while  there  is  a  varied  pattern 
in  his  psychological  resourcefulness,  he  seems  to  lack  synthesizing  ability. 
Consequently  whatever  epic  or  dramatic  plot  his  novels  have  is  unified 
through  the  irony  or  pathos  of  the  central  idea,  and  not  through  skilful 
arrangement.  These  defects  arc  observable  in  his  minor  novels,  novelettes, 
and  short  stories,  such  as  ZcnduV6\  (The  Rebellious),  Idegcn  cmbere\ 
(Strange  People),  A  sziget  (The  Island),  Nover  (Sister),  A  mSszdros 
(The  Butcher),  Eszter  hagyatShji  (Esther’s  Legacy),  but  one  finds  these 
defects  in  his  major  novels,  such  as  A  filt6}{enye\  (The  Jealous),  Vdlds 
Buddn  (Divorce  in  Buda)  and  V enddg]dtd\  Bolzanoban  (Gucst-per- 
formance  in  Bolzano).  Despite  their  shortcomings  all  these  novels,  novel¬ 
ettes  and  short  stories  are  admirable.  Sometimes,  Thomas  Wolfc-like 
(although  the  quality  of  subjectivity  differs  from  the  American  novelist), 
he  cannot  control  the  torrent  of  words.  Through  Marai’s  imaginative 
eyes,  at  least  while  reading  his  novel,  one  secs  the  human  spectacle. 

Kristof  Komives,  a  major  character  in  Vdlds  Buddn,  is  a  judge,  hap¬ 
pily  married  and  the  father  of  two  children.  He  is  a  man  of  honor.  Late 
one  evening  he  has  a  caller,  Imre  Greiner,  a  physician,  with  whom  he 
went  to  school.  The  judge  is  expected  to  divorce  Greiner  from  his  wife 
the  next  day.  The  physician  tells  him  that  in  the  afternoon  his  wife, 
Anna,  came  to  sec  him  and  he  murdered  her.  He  intends  to  kill  himself 
too,  but  he  wants  to  know  whether  the  judge  was  Anna’s  lover,  as  Anna 
admitted  her  love  for  him.  The  judge  tells  Greiner  that  there  never  was 
a  love  affair  between  them;  he  thought  of  her  but  once  while  kissing  his 
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own  wife.  The  emotional  duel  between  the  judge  and  the  doctor  lasts 
until  dawn.  Greiner  leaves  with  profuse  apologies.  The  technique  of  the 
interior  monologue  used  in  the  confession  of  the  doctor  is  the  best  part 
of  the  novel.  In  the  soliloquy  of  the  doctor  the  “uneven  flow  of  the  mind” 
of  which  William  James  speaks  is  made  convincing.  One  finds  analogies 
of  such  a  method  of  writing  in  western  European  novelists,  but  there  are 
few  corresponding  psychological  revelations  in  Hungarian  fiction.  The 
novel  is  consistent  with  Marai’s  usual  subordination  of  composition  to 
a  central  idea;  it  lacks  symmetry. 

In  the  period-novel  V cnd6g]&U\  Bolzanohan  we  encounter  Casa¬ 
nova  in  a  hotel  of  the  Italian  town  Bolzano.  He  has  just  escaped  from  a 
Venetian  prison.  A  pretty  young  woman,  Franciska,  married  to  the  old 
count  of  Parma,  lives  in  that  city.  When  Franciska  hears  of  Casanova’s 
presence,  she  writes  him  a  letter,  arranging  a  rendezvous.  The  husband 
finds  the  letter  and  takes  it  to  Casanova.  Several  years  before,  the  two 
men  had  fought  a  duel  for  Franciska.  The  count  proposes  that  Casanova 
meet  his  wife,  hoping  that  the  adventurer’s  behavior  will  disillusion  her. 
They  meet,  Franciska  reveals  her  feelings  for  him,  but  Casanova  does 
not  respond.  He  resents  the  idea  of  a  mere  episode,  he  wants  unattainable 
love.  There  is  a  difference  in  a  man’s  feeling  when  he  seduces  a  woman 
with  her  consent,  or  when  he  can  love  her  as  an  ideal.  This  dualism,  of 
course,  is  not  the  traditional  picture  of  the  rococo  adventurer.  Without 
moralizing  Marai  makes  Casanova  and  his  action  plausible.  In  parts 
of  the  story  the  author  reminds  one  of  Stendhal,  “the  psychological  vivi- 
scctionist.” 

IV 

As  a  rule  Marai  docs  not  portray  an  objective  world,  cither  as  novelist 
or  as  short-story  writer.  Through  psychological  insight  he  probes  into 
the  hidden  essence  of  human  nature,  but  at  the  expense  of  artistic  form 
or  narrative  convention.  His  characters,  beset  with  mental  or  emotional 
conflict,  arc  conceived  intuitively,  one  might  say  in  accordance  with  the 
Croccan  concept  of  creative  expressiveness.  The  author  feels,  thinks,  and 
acts  as  the  product  of  diverse  cultures,  which  distinguishes  him  from 
those  Hungarian  writers  who  adhere  to  their  ethnic  characteristics.  In 
his  imaginative  and  journalistic  writings  his  understanding  of  tangible 
and  intangible  human  traits  shows  that  he  docs  not  measure  human 
beings  as  conventional  puppets  of  destiny,  but  that  he  senses  something 
miraculous  in  life.  Oblivious  of  the  varied  definitions  of  truth,  he  accen¬ 
tuates  his  own  principle  of  truth,  using  the  term  advisedly  and  with  no 
reservations.  He  says:  “I  have  reached  maturity  and  see  it  as  an  ingredi- 
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cnt  of  truth.  It  is  the  weapon  of  the  intellect  against  the  assault  of  the 
world  and  death.”  This  awareness  of  fate  is  not  merely  a  literary  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  Greek  tradition,  but  the  manifestation  of  a  creative  imagination, 
transcending  the  narrow  horizon  of  political  nationalism,  social  catch¬ 
words,  and  intolerant  provincialism. — Western  Reserve  University. 


Frederic  Lefevre  (1889-1949) 

BY  ERNST  ERICH  NOTH 

This  issue  was  already  in  print  when  sad  tidings  reached  us  from 
Paris.  Frederic  Lefevre,  chief  editor  of  France’s  leading  literary 
weekly,  Les  Nouvelles  Utteraires,  has  succumbed,  only  sixty  years 
old,  to  the  cruel  ailment  which  has  kept  him  away  from  his  manuscript¬ 
laden  desk  during  the  last  months.  His  untimely  death  is  a  grievous  loss 
not  only  to  French  letters  but  to  world  literature  as  well.  He  has  tre¬ 
mendously  contributed  to  furthering  better  international  understanding 
by  generously  opening  the  columns  of  his  distinguished  paper  to  all  sig¬ 
nificant  authors  from  abroad,  and  by  expertly  covering  all  literary  trends 
and  achievements  in  foreign  countries. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which  we  have  witnessed, 
along  with  terrifying  social  and  moral  upheaval,  many  brilliant  artistic 
and  intellectual  achievements,  perhaps  no  man  was  closer  to  the  very 
pulse  of  literary  life  in  France,  or  had  a  more  active  and  determinant 
part  in  its  course,  than  Frederic  Lefevre.  In  the  cozily  dim  antechamber 
of  his  ever-busy  office,  located  in  an  old-fashioned  neighborhood  of  the 
rue  Montmartre,  near  the  bistro  where  Jean  Jaures’  assassins  hastened 
the  plunge  of  our  century  into  the  abyss  of  world  wars,  one  was  con¬ 
stantly  rubbing  elbows  with  literary  royalty  from  everywhere.  But  one 
was  also  certain  to  meet  there,  even  while  not  noticing  him  at  first,  that 
yet  unknown  writer  who  tomorrow  would  join  the  gallery  of  stars — if 
the  influential,  keenly  discerning  and  eager-to-help  arbiter  of  talent  and 
taste  felt  convinced  of  this  particular  caller’s  worth  and  value.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  for  two  decades,  being  Lefevre’s  inter¬ 
viewee  in  the  famous  “Une  heure  avec  . . .”  series  was  the  most  coveted 
distinction  for  any  writer  aware  of  the  importance  of  being  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  the  most  critical  and  exacting  audience,  that  of  Paris,  whose 
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claim  to  being  the  world’s  literary  capital  has  yet  to  be  seriously  impaired. 

These  famous  interviews,  originally  published  in  Les  Nout/elles 
litteraires,  often  further  developed  in  broadcasts,  and  later  made  avail¬ 
able  to  an  even  larger  public  in  book  form,  have  long  been  and  will 
remain  for  many  a  year  to  come  the  most  consulted  and  most  often 
quoted  source  of  intimately  pertinent  information  on  present  day  French 
and  foreign  writers.  If  this  series  has  brought  its  author  early  and  lasting 
fame,  it  has  nevertheless  caused  him  much  heartbreak,  for  it  has  dis¬ 
proportionately  overshadowed  his  own  important  creative  and  philo¬ 
sophical  writings.  Lefevre,  a  literary  “self-made”  man  of  peasant  stock, 
almost  defiantly  proud  of  his  rustic  origins,  whose  virile,  robust  joic  de 
vivre  was  matched  and  sublimated  by  deep  metaphysical  speculation, 
profound  religiosity  of  pagan  essence,  and  delicate  sensibility,  was  an 
exquisite  poet  and  an  original  thinker  in  his  own  right.  While  interpret¬ 
ing  and  actively  promoting,  with  more  than  commendable  self-denial, 
the  works  and  ideas  of  others,  who  were  not  always  his  peers,  he  was 
keenly  aware  of  the  subtle  injustice  involved  in  this  process.  In  his  case, 
as  in  many  others,  the  dualism  of  the  critic  and  the  writer,  an  antinomy 
which  has  not  often  been  resolved,  doubtless  created  tragedy-engender¬ 
ing  conflict. 

No  eulogy  would  thus  be  more  fitting  than  one  in  emphatic  praise 
of  the  author  of  that  magically  charming  autobiographic  novel  Samson, 
fils  de  Samson,  of  the  rustic  novel  Le  sol,  which  has  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  book  paved  the  way  for  the  astounding  success  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  roman  champetre  a  la  Giono — or  of  the  author  of  the  deeply 
moving,  spiritually  most  intimate  confession  Ce  vagabond,  and  of  the 
thoughtful  Matinees  du  hetre  rouge. 

While  hastily  writing  this,  the  present  editor  is  quite  aware  that  he 
cannot  thus  express  his  great  personal  grief  over  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend 
and  a  generous  mentor — just  as  he  was  unable,  ten  years  ago,  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  fully,  in  the  few  words  of  his  dedication  to  the  deceased  of  his  first 
novel  written  in  French,  all  the  gratitude  he  owed  him  for  having  been 
able  to  become  an  author  in  the  French  language. 

In  this  moment,  our  thoughts  are  with  hes  Nouvelles  UttSraires, 
which  has,  mainly  under  the  leadership  of  the  deceased,  made  for  itself 
so  unique  a  place  in  international  literary  circles,  and  we  extend  heartfelt 
good  wishes  to  whoever  is  to  carry  on  the  work  Frederic  Lefevre  so  com¬ 
petently  and  devotedly  performed. — [Associate  Editor.] 


My  Debt  to  Goethe 

(A  Testimonial  Meeting) 

From  Alfonso  Reyes,  Mexico  City: 

I  am  an  old  Goethe  disciple;  I  have  been  studying  Goethe  ever  since  I  pub¬ 
lished  my  first  book,  in  1910.  Goethe  and  the  Greek  poets  were  the  companions, 
the  comforters,  and  even  the  guides  of  my  adolescence,  and  they  have  helped  me 
endure  the  trials  of  age,  to  accept  suffering  as  a  necessary  function  of  the  soul,  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  rise  above  it  through  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  things. 
There  is  in  Goethe  what  might  be  termed  a  “levitating”  influence:  he  gives  dignity 
to  the  spectacle  of  the  world  and  he  strengthens  us  to  face  the  problems  of  life. 
In  his  Sturm  und  Drang  phase  he  exercises  the  imagination  and  the  emotions;  he 
shakes  us  and  forces  us  to  wresde  with  the  angel;  and  in  the  period  of  his  vigorous 
old  age,  he  redeems  us  and  shows  us  how  to  acquire  a  most  pleasant  equilibrium. 
Entirely  apart  from  the  enchantment  of  his  writings,  there  is  in  him  an  intense 
educative  energy;  he  teaches  how  to  conciliate  in  our  living  the  stimuli  of  poetry 
and  of  action.  Even  the  sibylline  exaggerations  of  his  last  years  have  a  certain  virtue 
as  seeds  or  germs  which  remain  alive  in  our  souls. 

From  Oskar  SErouN,  Ohio  State  University: 

What  Goethe  means  to  me — in  a  few  hundred  words?  What  a  task!  Where 
to  begin?  With  the  magic  spell  which  his  lyric  poetry  casts  upon  me,  this  miracle 
wrought  upon  a  language  which  suddenly  ceases  being  just  a  “means  of  communi¬ 
cation,”  and  through  rhythm  and  image  creates  a  new  world?  Surely,  this  is  true 
of  all  great  poetry.  But  how  much  great  poetry  is  there  in  all  literature  that  can 
be  compared  to  the  eight  lines  of  “Uber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh?” 

And  then  Faust,  the  only  book  I  could  and  can  read  uncounted  times  without 
ever  getting  bored,  not  only  because  of  the  light  it  sheds  upon  man’s  condition  but 
rather  because  of  the  secrets  it  contains,  its  intuitive  visions  and  allusions  which 
can  be  best  characterized  by  Emerson’s  words:  “In  the  menstruum  of  this  man’s 
wit,  the  past  and  the  present  ages,  and  their  religions,  politics  and  modes  of  thinking, 
are  dissolved  into  archetypes  and  ideas.” 

And  then  the  incomparable  humaneness  of  this  man  (and  with  this  I  do 
not  primarily  mean  his  conscious  avowal  of  a  benign  humanitarianism),  the  enor¬ 
mous  scope  of  his  experiment  of  living,  a  wisdom  not  learned  from  books  and 
dogmas  but  from  the  actual  process  of  “inhaling  and  exhaling.”  And  not  only  the 
enormous  scope  of  his  experiences,  but  the  intensity  with  which  he  could  suffer 
and  rejoice  (and  this  up  to  the  age  of  83),  the  utterly  un-Olympian,  uncalcified 
mode  of  his  inner  life,  the  undaunted  courage  to  travel  through  the  deepest  abyss 
of  despair  and  emerge  victorious  (victorious  meaning:  even  more  alive),  and  with 
a  song  in  which  his  sufferings,  man’s  sufferings,  had  found  form  and  shape  in 
which  the  unspeakable  had  become  human  speech. 

Nothing  ever  like  him:  this  unique  blend  of  dark  demonic  forces  and  lucidity 
of  mind,  of  abundandy  rich  nature  and  strict  control  by  civilized  urbanity.  And 
nothing  more  fitting  and  more  necessary  for  our  age  than  this  open-hearted  realiza¬ 
tion  of  man’s  plight  and,  beyond  the  formulation  of  his  agonies  and  despairs,  the 
serene  faith  in  ultimate  redemption.  In  the  words  of  his  eulogy  to  Hafis: 

And  fear  will  seize  us  never 
While  living  in  your  song. 

Your  life,  may  it  last  lon^. 

Your  kingdom — ever! 
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From  B.  Q.  Morgan,  Stanford  University: 

It  would  be  impossible  to  compress  into  a  few  words  all  that  I  owe  to  Goethe 
as  man,  poet,  and  thinker;  and  this  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
“influences”  we  undergo  are  striedy  unconscious  ones,  threads  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  life  and  thereafter  undistinguishable. 

As  actor  {Faust  I,  1928)  and  reader  I  learned  to  appreciate  the  marvellous 
harmony  of  form  and  substance  in  the  dramas,  especially  those  in  verse.  As  trans¬ 
lator  I  have  experienced  the  despair  (and  the  occasional  delight)  which  every 
sensitive  mind  must  feel  when  faced  with  the  task  of  giving  adequate  English 
rendering  to  the  shorter  poems.  Above  all,  as  teacher  charged  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  thought  and  the  presentation  of  his  genius  to  undergraduate  and  gradu¬ 
ate  students,  I  sensed  more  and  more  clearly,  with  each  renewed  course  of  lectures, 
the  remarkable  synthesis  to  which  Goethe’s  whole  life  bears  witness:  scientific 
curiosity  and  poetic  inspiration,  both  subjected  to  a  powerful,  intelligently  directed 
will,  and  thus  adding  up  to  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  human  lives 
I  have  known. 

Thus  Goethe  came  to  be — and  I  could  hardly  say  just  when  the  process  began — 
companion,  inspirer,  counselor,  guide,  and  beautifler  of  life,  all  in  one.  I  do  not 
know  where  to  find  a  comparable  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world,  one  who 
combines  such  a  rich  variety  of  accomplishment  with  such  high  merit  in  each 
of  the  fields  he  cultivated,  such  keen  insight  into  the  realities  of  existence  with  such 
wisdom  in  their  employment. 

At  the  same  time — and  I  think  this  very  important — I  feel  nothing  ‘‘incom¬ 
mensurable”  in  Goethe’s  genius.  Knowing  his  life  as  intimately  as  we  do,  we  can 
almost  literally  follow  his  footsteps  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  and 
can  watch  him  in  the  very  processes  of  growth,  undertaking,  and  achievement.  It  is 
this  more  than  anything  else  which  makes  of  his  life  a  great  stimulus  to  one’s  own 
productive  effort:  no  man  can  be  another  Goethe,  perhaps,  but  Goethe  shows  by 
his  example  how  every  man  can  make  the  most  of  his  endowment,  whatever  it  is, 
to  the  betterment  of  himself  and  the  benefit  of  the  world.  In  this  sense  Goethe  is 
to  me  one  of  the  greatest  of  teachers,  strictly  inexhaustible,  humanly  speaking,  in 
the  diversity  and  profundity  of  the  messages  which  he  transmitted  to  all  who  will 
receive  them. 

From  Frank  H.  Reinsch,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles: 

Goethe’s  lyric  poems  provide  a  ceaseless  panorama  of  esthetic  enjoyment.  In 
almost  every  personal  experience,  in  almost  every  emotional  situation,  one  can 
find  intimate  association,  pleasure,  solace,  encouragement,  by  perusing  or  mentally 
rehearsing  favorite  passages. 

The  world  has  b^n  immeasurably  enriched  by  the  literary  characters  he  created. 
In  them  we  discern  the  significance  of  his  theory  of  personality  and  his  conscientious 
and  intuitive  adherence  to  psychological  principles. 

Goethe’s  contribution  in  intellectual  and  scientific  fields  provides  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration.  His  shortcomings  and  errors  may  even  encourage  us  to 
persevere  in  the  application  of  the  technique  of  observation  and  synthesis  which 
he  employed. 

His  youthful  efforts  to  lay  an  adequate  base  for  the  pyramid  of  his  existence 
and  his  life-long  labor  of  self-attainment  serve  as  a  universal  challenge  and  arouse 
faith  in  the  essential  soundness  of  our  individualistic  society.  Even  more  important 
are  his  simple  gospel  of  love  and  respect  for  one’s  fellow  beings,  his  consistent  effort 
to  avoid  falsehood,  pretense,  hypocrisy,  resentment  and  anger,  his  zeal  to  promote 
understanding,  justice  and  good  will. 
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Great  philosophical  systems  emerge,  find  champions,  and  prove  inadequate 
for  new  times  and  new  conditions  of  life,  but  Goethe’s  simple  plan  of  living  in 
harmony  with  nature  remains  valid  through  the  centuries.  Following  his  basic 
exhortation:  “Let  man  be  noble,  generous  and  good,’’  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
present  or  for  the  future.  Despite  the  demands  of  self-appointed  arbiters  and  dic¬ 
tators,  priests  and  prophets,  neither  the  purpose  to  assure  “the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number”  nor  the  fanatical  reliance  on  concepts  of  class  dominance  or 
domination,  nor  even  the  laissez  faire  doctrine  of  “live  and  let  live,”  will  appeal 
to  those  who  follow  Goethe’s  simple  formula  of  “Live  and  help  live.” 

Though  often  misunderstood,  Goethe’s  aversion  to  creeds  and  dogmas  is  a 
logical  result  of  his  concept  of  nature  and  his  idea  of  human  dignity.  Morality,  as 
he  understood  it,  was  not  attained  by  intellectual  subordination  or  acquiescence 
but  rather  by  ceaseless  striving,  by  continuously  becoming.  For  him,  life  was  not 
conditioned  by  credulity,  sacrifice,  and  fearful  uncertainty,  but  by  faith  in  a  divine 
nisus  forward  to  which  every  individual  may  contribute  his  energies. 

For  Goethe’s  encouragement  to  joyous  and  carefree  well-doing,  for  the  impetus 
he  gave  to  intellectual  sincerity,  for  the  wider  esthetic  horizons  and  added  confi¬ 
dence  in  man  which  his  life  and  works  have  given  me,  I  am  truly  thankful. 

From  Ernst  Erich  Noth,  New  York  City: 

As  a  writer,  I  have  always  been  particularly  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  the  state,  between  the  human  person  and  society,  and 
with  the  defense  of  individuality  against  the  corrupting  and  destructive  claims  and 
actions  of  narrow-minded  partisanship,  political  fanaticism  and  unrestrained  nation¬ 
alism.  And  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  owes  to  the  mature  Goethe’s  intellectual  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  early  perversion  of  modern  nationalism  certain  fundamental  insights 
which  should  become  part  of  the  spiritual  armor  of  all  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  defend  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  individual,  of  the  creative  artist  and  the  free 
scientist,  against  the  exigencies  and  encroachments  of  an  all-powerful  state.  Goethe’s 
long  struggle  for  his  right  to  cosmopolitanism,  which  is  derived  from  his  central 
concept  of  Pers6nlichl{eit,  has  doubtless  definite  bearing  on  the  great  controversy 
of  our  time  between  the  disciples  of  collectivist  society  and  the  defenders  of  free¬ 
dom.  Although  my  modest  contribution  to  that  unceasing  debate  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  most  illustrious  apologist  of  true 
tolerance,  I  had  dared,  some  ten  years  ago,  to  invoke  Goethe’s  spirit — and  his  in¬ 
spiration — for  my  pamphlet  Man  versus  Partisan,  for  which  I  chose  as  motto  the 
Sage  of  Weimar’s  famous  statement  made  in  confidence  to  Eckermann  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  free  artist’s  attitude  towards  the  exigencies  of  political  partisanship: 

“Whenever  a  poet  wants  to  act  politically,  he  must  give  himself  to  a  party.  As 
soon  as  he  does  that,  he  is  lost  as  a  poet.  He  must  say  farewell  to  his  free  spirit,  to 
his  unprejudiced  view,  and  pull  over  his  ears  the  ho^  of  narrow-mindedness  and 
blind  hatred. 

“As  a  man  and  a  citizen,  the  poet  may  love  his  country.  But  the  country  of 
his  poetical  force  and  his  poetical  activities  is  the  Good,  the  Noble  and  the  Beautiful. 
These  are  tied  to  no  province  and  to  no  particular  land.  This  country  the  poet  seizes 
and  forms  wherever  he  finds  it.” 

If  a  short  digression  into  personal  matters  be  permissible,  I  wish  to  state  that 
there  was  no  better  nor  more  trustworthy  guide  and  advisor  for  a  German  writer 
— and,  for  that  matter,  for  any  man — than  Goethe,  for  not  only  justifying  but  com¬ 
manding  a  relentless  and  unyielding  struggle  against  the  forces  of  totalitarian 
savagery,  and  yet  for  demonstrating  how  perpetually  to  overcome  the  partisan  in 
oneself,  in  order  not  to  allow  “the  politician  to  devour  the  poet.”  Goethe,  who  had 
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more  foresight  and  farsightedness  than  the  nationalist  bards  of  his  time,  and  who 
had  declared  that  to  him  civilization  and  barbarism  were  the  only  issues  that  mat¬ 
tered,  was  cool  towards  the  more  passionate  manifestations  of  the  awakening  Ger¬ 
man  national  conscience,  which  was  channeled  by  demagogues  into  the  ways  of 
nationalism.  For  he  recognized,  behind  the  first  perversions  of  the  national  unity 
movement  (of  whose  sounder  aspects  he  approved),  the  grimace  of  that  monster, 
fanaticism,  and  a  trend  towards  the  inhuman  and  hostile  to  civilization. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  in  1932,  the  world  commemorated  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Goethe’s  death.  On  that  occasion,  the  university  of  the  poet’s  birthplace,  Frank¬ 
furt  am  Main,  where  I  was  studying  at  that  time,  was  solemnly  rebaptized  Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe  University.  There  were  impressive  academic  celebrations,  and 
many  a  fine  liberal  speech  was  made.  During  that  'same  week,  however,  a  horde 
of  Nazis  forced  their  way  into  the  campus  to  beat  up  political  opponents  and  to 
insult  foreign  students. 

And  does  not  a  simple  glance  at  today’s  newspaper  show  that  this  year  in  which 
we  celebrate  Goethe’s  200th  birthday,  is  not  precisely  bursting  with  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  mutual  respect  between  nations  and  civilizations  as  Goethe  preached 
it?  We  are  still  worlds  away  from  a  reconciliation  of  the  political  spirit  of  the  times 
with  Goethe’s  Weltgeist. 

Thus,  Goethe’s  work  remains  not  only  an  admirable  achievement,  an  inalien¬ 
able  heritage,  but  also,  and  especially,  a  challenge  to  us  today.  That  there  should 
be  such  precious  treasures  as  his  teachings  to  be  protected  and  defended,  is  much 
to  be  grateful  for.  Our  task  is  not  only  to  keep  that  message  alive,  each  of  us  in  his 
own  domain,  but  to  expand  it  by  integrating  it  into  the  social  reality  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideals  of  our  free  society.  We  serve  Goethe  best  by  remembering  that  he 
believed  in  every  generation’s  duty  to  do  its  utmost  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  by  acting  accordingly. 

From  Stuart  P.  Atkins,  Harvard  University: 

My  first  extended  acquaintance  with  Goethe  was  attendant  upon  the  reading 
of  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  As  a  college  sophomore  being  initiated  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  German  language  I  was  most  favorably  impressed  by  the  unostenta¬ 
tious  felicity  of  this  composition,  and  imagined  its  author  a  man  of  calm  wisdom. 
Subsequent  impressions  too  soon  replaced  this  first  one,  and  for  a  while  I  even 
found  myself  repelled  by  the  picture  of  a  self-centered  Goethe  hidden  by  various 
romantic  and  classical  masks.  It  is  only  relatively  recendy  that  I  have  come  to  regard 
Goethe  not  merely  as  an  extraordinary  genius,  particularly  a  poetic  one,  but  also  a 
man  whose  greatness  ultimately  rests  upon  the  profoundest  insight  into  human 
behavior.  To  be  ironic,  and  yet  escape  skepticism;  to  possess  self-knowledge,  and 
still  avoid  narcissism;  to  appreciate  individuality,  and  nonetheless  to  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  universes  so  different  as  protophenomenon  or  social  amenity — 
this  is  sanity  that  far  surpasses  most  displays  of  calm  sagacity,  and  it  is  this  that 
causes  me  to  see  in  coundess  minor  utterances  of  Goethe  not  answers  to  problems, 
but  the  expression  of  an  attitude  with  which  life,  including  its  problematic  aspects, 
can  more  often  than  not  advantageously  be  faced.  Perhaps  it  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  in 
me,  but  I  identify  this  attitude  with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  humor,  that  saving 
grace  which  may  even  be  cruel  so  that  it  may  be  kind,  dull  so  that  it  may  be  truthful, 
and  I  suspect  that  Goethe  will  remain  a  minor  Byron  or  a  pompous  sage  to  the 
English-speaking  world  so  long  as  the  traditional  emphasis  on  the  polyhistorism  of 
his  universality  continues. 

I  have  perhaps  said  too  much,  but  I  think  my  last  warning  was  needed. 

(This  Symposium  will  be  continued  in  our  next  issue.) 
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Baptismal  Font  at  Pisa 

By  Ella  Elizabeth  Preston 
An  echo  rolls  around  the  rim 
And  round  the  rim  rolls  back  to  me. 
Each  whispered  longing,  frail  and  dim — 
An  echo — rolls  around  the  rim. 

While  carven  cupids  clasp  the  brim 
And  cling  to  it  tenaciously, 

An  echo  rolls  around  the  rim 
And  round  the  rim  rolls  back  to  me. 

How  Goethe  Learned 
Languages 

(Theodore  Huebener  mThe  Modern 
Language  Journal) 

...  With  reference  to  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  he  comments  several  times  in 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  them  without  serious  study  and, 
“as  it  were  merely  by  inspiration.”  One 
would  be  inclined  to  credit  the  young 
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genius  with  phenomenal  ability,  had 
not  careful  investigators  discovered  rec¬ 
ords  and  documents  not  accessible  to  the 
60-year-old  poet  when  he  was  writing 
the  reminiscences  of  his  childhood — 
records  which  prove  that  even  a  genius 
must  plod  to  learn  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  two  most  interesting  exhibits  arc 
the  Latin  account  book  (liber  domestic 
cus)  of  the  father,  and  the  Labores  juve¬ 
niles  of  the  boy.  The  former  reveals  the 
names  of  a  number  of  tutors — ^French, 
Italian  and  English,  who  were  engaged 
to  instruct  the  children.  It  proves  defi¬ 
nitely  that  Goethe  did  not  acquire 
French  by  sudden  inspiration,  as  he 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  but  that  he  had 
regular  lessons  in  that  language  as  well 
as  in  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  English  and 
Hebrew. 

Some  of  the  boy’s  early  exercises  in 
dictation,  translation  and  composition 
were  collected  and  bound  in  a  volume 
known  as  Labores  juveniles.  From  these 
ncady  written  selections  we  can  judge 
the  boy’s  proficiency  in  his  various  lan¬ 
guages.  His  Latin  is  excellent,  his  Greek 
not  so  good.  The  earliest  sample  of  his 
written  work  in  foreign  languages  is  a 
translation  of  a  verse  from  Hosca  into 
French,  Latin  and  Greek.  His  written 
French  is  characterized  by  occasional 
errors  in  spelling,  and  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  disregard  of  accent  marks.  This 
latter  weakness,  strangely  enough,  stayed 
with  him  for  life.  He  was  always  im¬ 
patient  of  the  more  or  less  mechanical 
details,  and  sought  to  penetrate  quickly 
into  the  spirit  of  the  foreign  idiom  and 
its  literature.  .  .  . 

Microbookj 

“Another  program  for  reprinting  out- 
of-print  reference  material  in  reduced 
format  comes  from  Germany,  apparent¬ 
ly  from  the  Soviet  Zone.  Standard  works 
destroyed  during  the  war  will  reappear 
as  smdl,  hard-bound  books  printed  on 
good,  wood-free  paper.  The  usual  page 
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will  contain  nine  pages  of  the  original 
in  offset  reprint  reduced  to  approximate¬ 
ly  one-third  the  size  of  the  original  page. 
Chapter  and  section  headings  wUl  be 
printed  in  type  large  enough  to  be  read 
easily,  and  the  text  will  be  large  enough 
to  be  read  with  a  strong  lens.” — From 
Stechert-Hajner  Bool(^  News. 

Strindberg  on  Strindberg 

By  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

The  Goethe  Bicentennial  of  1949  has 
in  some  respjects  obscured  the  centennial 
of  Strindberg.  The  turmoil  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  Strindberg’s  life  and  work  are 
in  direct  antithesis  to  the  classical  se¬ 
renity  of  Goethe’s  mature  years,  but  for 
this  very  reason  the  Swede  is  closer  to 
our  atomic  age  than  the  creator  of 
Jphigenie  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

The  Royal  Dramatic  Theater  in 
Stockholm  celebrated  the  jubilee  with 
an  autobiographical  rhapsody  taken 
from  Strindberg’s  works,  selected  by 
Oscar  Wieselgren,  director  of  the  Royal 
Library,  Torsten  Eklund  and  Gunnar 
Ollcn.  It  begins  with  a  quotation  from 
The  Son  of  a  Servant: 

Three  stories  up  in  the  large  building  the 
son  of  the  grocer  and  the  servant-woman 
awakened  to  self-consciousness  and  to  aware¬ 
ness  of  life  and  its  duties.  His  first  reactions, 
as  he  later  recalled,  were  fear  and  hunger. 
He  was  afraid  of  the  dark,  afraid  of  being 
whipped,  afraid  of  upsetting  things,  afraid 
of  falling,  of  bumping  himself,  of  going 
away.  He  was  afraid  of  his  brother’s  fists, 
the  girls  who  pulled  his  hair,  his  grand¬ 
mother’s  ratings,  his  mother’s  switch,  and  hu 
father’s  cane. 

Then,  through  the  years  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  childhood  and  the  awakening  to  the 
calling  of  the  artist  while  a  student  at 
Uppsala,  Strindberg  attained  intellectual 
maturity  and  wrote  to  Siri  von  Essen, 
his  first  wife,  in  1875: 

He  who  has  lived  can  tell  something,  and 
he  who  has  something  to  tell  is  an  author  I 
...  To  live — that  is,  to  go  about  with  open 
eyes — to  observe  sharply — to  reflect  on  events 
— and,  moreover,  to  feel  deeply — to  be  able 
to  suffer!  ,  .  .  Example:  Why  does  one  suffer 
in  general  from  depression?  I  believe  that 
the  thought  process  must  be  something  like 
the  following:  First,  I  am  the  one  who  en¬ 
counters  a  misfortune!  What  a  fearful  ex¬ 
perience!  But  I  only  need  to  look  to  the  right 


as  seen  by  the  Mexican  Artist 
Juan  R.  Avila 

and  to  the  left  and  discover  at  once  some¬ 
one  else  in  a  similar  situation.  Then  I  suffer 
with  him.  The  pain  becomes  a  double  one! 
Then  I  see  several  more,  my  blood  rises.  'Thus 
in  my  agitated  emotional  condition  I  assume 
that  the  whole  world  is  depressed.  Then  my 
suffering  increases  a  thousand-fold — em¬ 
brace  the  suffering  of  all — become  a  sext  of 
a  Chrbt — I  become  the  representative  of  the 
human  race. 

The  bare  half-dozen  years  of  creative 
activity  after  his  marriage  with  Siri  were 
followed  by  expatriation  in  France,  the 
crisis  of  1884  when  the  Crown  sued  him 
for  the  publication  of  Married,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  continent  where  he  began 
his  remarkable  series  of  autobiographi¬ 
cal  works.  To  young  Heidenstam,  as 
yet  unknown,  he  wrote:  “But  above  all 
demolish  I  Demolish  hell,  take  the 
heavens  down,  the  Bible  and  art!  Don’t 
leave  a  scrap!”  And  in  1888  he  wrote  in 
two  letters  to  Axel  Strindberg:  “If 
things  get  too  hard,  I  will  look  for  a 
job  as  a  secretary,  a  buder,  or  a  head 
waiter  at  a  big  hotel.  .  .  .  I’ll  try  to  be 
a  slave  for  my  bread  in  order  to  be  a 
king  for  two  hours  a  day  in  the  realm  of 
literature.”  Then,  after  a  decade  of  none- 
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too-happy  wedded  life,  a  decade  in  which 
he  has  all  along  been  cultivating  sus¬ 
picion  and  anti-feminism,  he  writes  in 
1889  to  Siri  (from  whom  he  finally  sep¬ 
arated  in  1892): 

When  I  reflect  that  this  peace  might  be 
permanent  if  we  separate,  that  our  battles 
might  end,  that  my  apprehension  tor  a  per¬ 
petually  endangered  honor  might  cease,  that 
I  might  sit  in  solitude  as  a  monk  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  great  thoughts,  suffer  the  strength¬ 
ening  pains  of  privation  and  at  a  distance 
work  for  the  children  and  continue  to  be 
your  friend,  then  I  am  ready  to  bid  you  a 
friendly  farewell. 

I  have  no  idea  of  remarriage,  for  I  have 
drained  the  bitter  wormwood  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  for  a  fortnight  undergone  a  mortal 
struggle  against  suicide. 

Then  came  Berlin,  remarriage,  and  a 
terrible  period  that  has  been  described 
by  some  as  melancholia  dacmomaniaca, 
and  the  final  dozen  years — the  first  of 
our  century — of  productivity.  And  in 
1911  when  he  began  to  anticipate  death 
he  wrote: 

My  dead  body  may  not  be  dissected;  may 
not  be  exhibited;  may  only  be  displayed  to 
my  own  people.  No  death  mask,  no  photo¬ 
graphs  may  be  uken.  I  want  to  be  taken  di- 
reedy  to  the  grave,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  avoid  an  assemblage  of 
the  curious.  No  lying-in-state  in  a  mortuary 
chapel,  much  less  in  a  church.  There  shall 
be  no  singing,  playing,  or  speaking  at  the 
grave;  the  minister  shall  only  follow  the 
manual  of  our  church  and  shall  not  include 
personalia. 


ALFONSO  REYES 
Mexican  Humanist,  Poet,  Thinker 


I  want  to  be  put  to  rest  in  the  new  ceme¬ 
tery,  but  not  in  the  section  of  the  rich,  in  the 
market-place  of  vanity. 

The  Bible  in  Microscopic 
Writing 

(From  the  Information  Bulletin, 
Library  of  Congress) 

A  special  calligraphic  skill  highly 
esteemed  in  China  and  Japan  is  the  in¬ 
scription  of  texts  in  very  small  characters. 
Frequendy  the  characters  are  engraved 
in  reverse  on  ivory  surfaces,  which  arc 
then  inked  and  used  as  seals  for  deco¬ 
ration  or  identification.  Brief  texts  are 
sometimes  written  on  single  grains  of 
rice,  or  on  the  kernels  of  nuts. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  product  of 
this  skill  ever  to  come  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  was  shown  as  the  Exhibit- 
of-the-week  at  the  entrance  to  the  Main 
Reading  Room.  It  is  a  scroll  (kake¬ 
mono)  containing  the  entire  text  of  the 
Holy  Bible  in  English,  written  in 
microscopic  handwriting  by  Mr.  Moto- 
take  Yoshikawa,  of  Shizuoka  Prefecture, 
Japan.  This  scroll  and  another  inscribed 
with  the  same  text  in  Japanese  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
as  a  gift  “to  the  people  of  America,”  and 
they  were  deposited  in  the  Library  at 
the  General’s  direction.  Mr.  Yoshikawa 
reports  that  the  writing  on  the  scroll  oc¬ 
cupied  eight  years  and  was  done  with 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

A  Czech  View  of  the 

American  Theater 
(E.  F.  Burian,  Czech  playwright,  pro¬ 
ducer,  composer,  and  publicist,  in 
Czechoslovak  Life) 

“In  capitalist  states  subjected  to  the 
expansion  of  American  imperialism,  the 
theater  and  the  dramatic  arts  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  ruling  class.  This  ruling 
class  has,  of  course,  its  own  ideas  about 
amusement.  It  does  not  care  a  fig  what 
the  exploited  majority  of  the  nations  con¬ 
siders  as  its  pastime.  Consequently,  the 
slogan  “War  against  Boredom”  is  the 
slogan  of  the  “upper  ten  thousand”  who 
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have  all  social  possibilities  to  “pretend 
that  they  feel  bored,  and  above  the  class 
struggle  in  their  countries.”  I  see  in  these 
false  pretences  of  boredom  nothing  but 
the  dread  and  dismay  of  the  upper  ten 
thousand  at  the  onward  march  of  the 
revolutionary  proletariat,  a  dismay 
which  is  turning  into  a  morphinistic 
lethargy,  into  nihilism  and  an  absolute 
indifference  of  the  capitalistic  class  to¬ 
ward  everything  cherished  by  the  pro¬ 
letariat  as  the  source  of  life  and  construc¬ 
tion.  The  “War  against  Boredom”  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  search  for  further  drugs 
which  would  act  as  an  anaesthetic 
against  the  sharpness  of  disintegrating 
capitalist  society  in  the  West.  The  work¬ 
ing  class  itself  is  not  affected  by  this  pre¬ 
tended  war  against  boredom,  as  it  doesn’t 
concern  itself  at  all  with  things  which 
refer  to  the  privileged  interests  of  the 
Western  exploiting  minorities.” 

An  American  in  Israel 

(Michael  Blankfort,  in  The  American 
Hebrew) 

“I  have  discovered  that  many  of  the 
patterns  of  Jewish  immigrant  life  in  the 
States  are  being  repeated  here,  or  being 
reversed,  if  you  wish.  Children  born 
here,  for  example,  are  ashamed  when 
their  parents  do  not  speak  Hebrew,  or 
speak  it  with  a  decided  British,  German, 
French,  Polish,  Russian  accent.  They 
despise  Yiddish,  which  is  too  bad.  Do 
you  remember  how  American  children 
of  immigrants  were  ashamed  of  their 
parents’  accents?  To  these  sabras,  Los 
Angeles  is  just  as  much  Old  World  as 
Bialystok  used  to  be  for  the  kids  in 
Harlem  or  the  Heights.  Nor  can  they 
stand  the  emotionalism  of  the  immi¬ 
grants.  The  traditional  ‘oi  vey,’  the  hand- 
wringing,  the  pleas  and  passion  are,  so 
to  speak,  un-Israel.  The  sabra  is  tough. 
They  say  he  is  sweet  inside,  like  the  fruit 
of  the  cactus  after  which  he  was  named. 
He  may  be,  but  he  is  certainly  tough  and 
unemotional  and  direct  and  proud  .  . 


Daniel'Rops  and  His  Bool^ 
on  Jesus 

(Robert  Barrat  in  America) 

“.  .  .  By  the  beginning  of  this  month 
[April  1948]  320,000  copies  of  JSsus  en 
son  temps,  best  seller  of  1947,  had  been 
printed.  Eleven  countries  with  different 
languages  have  just  sought  translation 
rights  and  before  long,  throughout  the 
world,  in  Brazil  or  Japan,  in  Poland  or 
Portugal,  people  will  be  able  to  read  a 
book  whose  astounding  success  has  made 
French  editors  think,  just  as  the  film 
Monsieur  Vincent  has  caused  movie  pro¬ 
ducers  to  scratch  their  heads. 

“This  is  the  situation:  a  man  has  had 
enough  insight  to  realize  that  Christian¬ 
ity  is  a  living  force,  or,  rather,  that  it  has 
returned  once  more  to  the  center  of 
men’s  thoughts.  He  has  written  a  book 
which  the  present  age  needs.  For  three 
years,  surrounded  by  his  library’s  10,000 
volumes,  with  his  door  shut  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  disconnected,  he  worked  calmly, 
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French  critic  (From  Daniel-Rops,  Trois 
tombes,  trois  visages.  Paris.  La  Colombe) 
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pcrscvcringly,  lovingly,  from  seven  in  the 
morning  to  one  in  the  afternoon  ...  he 
has  confirmed  the  belief  of  a  large  body 
of  the  faithful  who  were  still  shaken  by 
the  misleading  statements  and  harmful 
criticism  of  the  scientists  and  rationalists 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  .  .  .  Wit¬ 
ness  to  this  are  the  thousands  of  letters 
that  reach  Daniel-Rops  daily  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  ea^. . . . 

A  Centenarian  Speaks 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1948,  a 
great  citizen  of  the  E>ominican  Republic 
celebrated  his  hundredth  birthday.  Don 
Federico  Henriquez  i  Carvajal,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  journalist  and  educa¬ 
tor,  has  become  in  his  lifetime  almost 
a  symbol  and  “a  depository  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  people.”  He  once  declined  the 
presidency  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
but  he  ser/ed  his  country  loyally  in  other 
official  capacities.  Always  a  mediator, 
his  counsel  was  sought  in  the  many  in¬ 
ternal  struggles  of  his  land.  The  variety 
and  range  of  his  voluminous  writings 
are  indicated  by  some  of  their  titles:  El 
derecho  publico  internacional  y  la 
guerra,  Todo  por  Cuba,  Nacioncdismo, 
Del  amor  y  del  dolor,  Etica  y  esUtica, 
Romances  histdricos,  Duarte,  Ramdn 
Mella,  Marti. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  birthday  he 
wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Nationalist  Party  of  Puerto  Rico, 
recalling  that  he  had  always  been  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  social  and  legal 
progress  in  America  and  of  the  heroes 
and  martyrs  of  its  epoch  of  liberation,  but 
deploring  the  fact  that  the  greatness  of 
which  Martf  dreamed  had  not  yet  been 
realized.  He  blamed  “pernicious  capi¬ 
talist  imperialism”  for  holding  back  so¬ 
cial  development  and  retarding  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Puerto  Rican  state  and  its 
most  necessary  result:  The  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Antilles,  a  goal  toward  which 
he  had  worked  for  many  years.  The 
United  States,  he  declared,  must  re¬ 
nounce  domination  because  a  free  Puerto 
Rico  is  necessary  to  assure  permanent 
hemispheric  peace.  In  closing  his  Men- 


safe  a  America,  published  in  Repertorio 
Americano,  he  advocated  independence 
for  Puerto  Rico  and  proclaimed  his  faith 
in  her  ability  to  solve  her  internal  prob¬ 
lems. 

A  Promising  Playwright  of 
Eighty-two 

(From  France-Amdrique) 

Not  many  dramatists  have  been  able 
to  boast  that  several  of  their  plays  have 
occupied  the  boards  simultaneously  in 
several  Paris  theaters.  The  writer  who 
has  broken  all  records  in  this  regard  is 
M.  Paul  Claudel.  Three  of  his  plays  are 
enjoying  immense  success  in  Paris:  Pain 
dur  at  the  Atelier,  Partage  du  midi  at 
the  Marigny,  Soulier  de  satin  at  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais. 

Recendy  at  a  reception  in  honor  of  the 
appearance  of  M.  Claudel’s  Chemin  de 
la  Croix,  a  young  actress  who  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  author  called  him  “Maitre.” 

“You’re  joking,  young  lady,”  said 
Paul  Claudel.  “I’m  only  a  young  author 
who  seems  to  promise  rather  well.  At 
least  the  audiences  have  been  very  good 
to  me  this  year.” 

It  is  very  much  to  M.  Claudel’s  credit 
to  be  the  young  author  of  the  day  at  the 
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age  of  82.  And  it  is  just  as  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  Paris  public.  The  success 
of  Paul  Claudel’s  three  plays  shows  a 
degree  of  intelligence  and  good  taste 
which  theater-goers  have  not  usually 
manifested. 


“.  .  .  If  psychiatry  had  existed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  l^h  century,  perhaps 
General  Aupick  would  have  put  his 
step-son  [Baudelaire]  in  the  hands  of  a 


psychoanalyist  who  would  have  been 
able  to  understand  and  straighten  out  his 
warped  mind,  and  to  enlighten  him 
about  his  complexes  and  his  inhibitions. 
Undoubtedly  the  young  man  would 
have  mended  his  ways,  passed  the  Ecc^e 
des  Charles  entrance  examinations,  and 
become  an  excellent  civil  servant,  writ¬ 
ing  a  few  verses  in  his  moments  of  leis¬ 
ure;  and  the  world  would  have  lost  one 
of  its  greatest  poets.” — Andr^  Bourgeois, 
in  The  Rice  Institute  Pamphlet. 


Head-Liners 


*  G.-Jean  Aubry.  Valery  Larbaud.  Sa 
pie  et  son  oeuvre.  I.  La  jeunesse 
(1881-1920).  Monaco.  Rocher.  1949. 324 
pages.  540  fr. — Like  Marcel  Proust, 
Vdcry  Larbaud  (Saint-Yorre)  was 
wealthy  and  of  delicate  health.  His  work 
does  not  offer  the  magnitude  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu; 
but  it  has  sought  and  attained  a  unique 
degree  of  perfection.  Not  in  the  least 
esoteric,  Larbaud  need  never  fear  the 
curse  of  popularity:  the  “Happy  Few,” 
in  his  case,  will  never  turn  like  the  Bey- 
lists  into  a  snobbish  mob.  This  justifies 
the  rarest  tribute:  the  biography  of  a 
contemporary  as  minutely  detailed  as 
though  he  already  belonged  to  the  ages. 
Every  step  in  his  pilgrimage  is  noted, 
every  prize  he  won  in  high  school,  every 
hotel  where  he  spent  the  night.  Many 
documents  were  provided  by  Larbaud 
himself;  and  there  are  letters  to  and  from 
Francis  Jammes,  Paul  Claudel  and 
Andr^  Gide  which  would  suffice  to 
make  the  book  important.  The  author 
himself  is  commendably  self-effacing. 
All  literature  is  not  Bohemian  or  Phil¬ 
istine.  Here  we  have  a  group  of  men 
belonging  to  the  rich  bourgeoisie,  with 
no  trace  of  vulgarity  in  its  two  worst 
forms,  Varrivisme  (“on  the  make”)  and 
le  dibrailU  (sloppiness). 

Aubry  discreedy  indicates  and  deliber¬ 
ately  refuses  to  dwell  upon  three  impor¬ 


tant  aspects  of  Larbaud’s  life,  (a)  his  re¬ 
lations  with  his  mother;  she  had  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  ability  to  manage  his  own 
affairs,  and  kept  him  literally  (i.e.  legal¬ 
ly)  under  tutelage  as  long  as  she  could; 
(b)  his  sentimental  experiences;  (c)  his 
conversion  from  Protestantism  to  Ca¬ 
tholicism,  which  gready  rejoiced  Clau¬ 
del. 

Very  litde  is  said  of  his  opinions  about 
the  Dreyfus  Case  (he  was  young,  but 
many  of  his  contemporaries  felt  ardent¬ 
ly  on  the  subject)  and  about  the  First 
World  War.  Although  excused  from 
military  duties,  he  volunteered  for  hos¬ 
pital  service;  but  he  spent  most  of  the 
four  tragic  years  in  remotest  Spain,  at 
Alicante,  translating  Samuel  Buder:  as 
complete  an  escape  as  one  could  con¬ 
ceive. 

A  book  for  Larbaudists  et  non  aultres; 
for  them,  priceless.— v4/^er/  Guirard, 
Sr.  Stanford  University. 

^  Johann  Jakob  Bachofen.  Das  Mut- 
terrecht.  2  vols.  Karl  Meuli,  Harald 
Fuchs,  Gustav  Meyer,  Karl  Schefold, 
eds.  Basel.  Schwabe.  3d  ed.,  1948.  1177 
pages  -|-  9  plates.  65  Sw.  fr. — ^The  first 
edition  of  Bachofen’s  epoch-making 
Mutterrecht  appeared  in  1861.  In  spite 
of  the  stir  it  created,  it  was  not  reissued 
till  1897,  and  then  in  a  mere  reprint,  al¬ 
though  errors  were  numerous.  Tliis  new 
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third  edition  is  a  great  improvement. 
Karl  Meuli  and  his  associates  have  edited 
the  text  critically  (their  admission  that 
many  slips  have  been  corrected  “still- 
schweigend”  may  leave  some  scholars 
unsatisfied ).  They  have  done  their  work 
both  carefully  and  judiciously,  although 
the  Gremlins  have  not  been  entirely  re¬ 
spectful  of  even  this  devoted  tribute  to 
a  great  scholar.  The  editors  have  added 
to  a  definitive  text  an  excellent  arrange¬ 
ment  of  notes  and  indexes  and  a  long, 
scrupulous  biography  that  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  man  and  on  this 
masterpiece  of  his. 

Bachofen  coined  the  term  Mutterrecht 
and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  rediscov¬ 
ered  that  ancient  institution.  Later  in¬ 
vestigators  have  been  able  to  establish 
that  he  discovered  a  good  deal  that  never 
existed;  but  though  he  was  far  from 
infallible,  this  patient  old  Basel  profes¬ 
sor,  almost  as  sedentary  and  tireless  as 
Immanuel  Kant,  dug  out  of  such  ques¬ 
tionable  sources  as  Herodotus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Strabo,  Nicholas  of  Damascus, 
Polybius,  and  the  old  fables  and  legends, 
much  that  is  clearly  fact  and  whose  im¬ 
portance  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
His  audacious  hypothesis  of  the  progress 
of  the  race  from  sexual  promiscuity  to 
the  matriarchal  family  and  eventually 
to  a  society  built  about  the  person  of  the 
father  is  one  of  most  fruitful  of  all 
scholarly  adventures.  It  has  affected  all 
modern  study  of  the  family,  and  it  is 
strange  that  the  popular  reference  works 
so  frequently  ignore  its  author’s  name. 
—H.  K.  L. 

*  Benedetto  Croce.  Due  anni  di  vita 
politico  itediana  (1946-1947).  Bari. 
Laterza.  1948.  viii-|-204  pages.  600  1. — 
A  bundle  of  political  documents: 
speeches,  open  letters,  prefaces,  inter¬ 
views.  The  bundle  is  not  loose:  unity 
of  personality  and  doctrine.  The  person¬ 
ality  is  somewhat  blurred  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  practical  politics.  Had  Croce  been 
as  erudite,  as  subtle,  as  paradoxical  as 
in  his  other  works,  he  would  have  lost 
touch  even  with  the  small  elite  which 
rallied  to  his  Liberal  Party. 


The  doctrine  is  Liberalism:  he  notes 
that  Italian  is  fortunate  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  liberalismo,  a  political  philosophy, 
and  liberismo,  economic  liberalism, 
Manchesterianism,  laissez-faire.  He  ad¬ 
mits  the  tendency  of  liberalism  to  be 
right  of  center:  it  defends  liberties  (i.e. 
privileges  and  vested  interests)  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  the  freest  possible  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  men.  He  himself  is 
confessedly  conservative.  In  the  twenty 
years  and  more  of  his  very  subdued  op¬ 
position  to  Fascism,  he  has  learned  noth¬ 
ing  and  forgotten  nothing.  His  ideal  is 
still  Cavour’s:  Italian  unity  (of  the  ne¬ 
farious  French  type)  under  the  patriotic 
house  of  Savoy.  He  bowed  to  the  pleb¬ 
iscite  abolishing  the  monarchy,  but  with 
reluctance.  A  monarchy  may  be  freer 
than  a  republic:  true,  but  with  an  im¬ 
plied  fallacy.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  republic  is  freer,  at  least  freer  from 
cant.  Norway  is  freer  than  Argentina; 
but  Argentina  would  be  even  less  free 
if  Peron  became  Juan  I,  and  Norway 
even  freer  if  King  Haakon  were  an  elect¬ 
ed  President.  Monarchy  and  religion 
cannot  be  honestly  liberal:  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  both  is  divine  right,  not  human 
reason. 

Croce  professes  himself  “devoto  a 
Niccolb  Machiavelli,  che  fissb  per  sem- 
pre  la  legge  della  politica.”  Sempre  is  a 
very  long  time:  I  prefer  Hitler’s  mod¬ 
esty:  a  thousand  years.  He  avers  that 
“la  guerra  (not  competition,  but  war) 
c  una  legge  eterna  del  mondo.”  (His 
German  masters  would  nod  approval.) 
He  rejects  with  indignation  the  Diktat 
imposed  upon  Italy:  had  not  Badoglio, 
in  1943,  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the  victor 
with  the  same  alacrity  as  Mussolini  in 
1940?  It  is  difficult  for  so  learned  a  man, 
in  the  ninth  decade  of  his  age,  to  realize 
how  much  he  has  to  unlearn.  He  sums 
up  his  profound  philosophy  of  history 
as  follows:  “Tutto  considerato,  il  meglio 
c  sempre  la  vecchia  fede  nella  Provviden- 
za  e  la  nostra  rassegnazione  al  suo  vo- 
lere.”  L'uomo  qualunque  could  have 
said  that;  Dante  did  say  it,  but  he  said  it 
better. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stanford 
University. 
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U  Gaston  Figucira.  Juan  Ramdn  Ji¬ 
menez.  Montevideo.  Alfar.  2nd  ed., 
1948.  125  pages.— The  poetry  of  Senor 
Jimenez  is  so  well  known  (the  Oxford 
Book^  of  Spanish  Verse,  published  in 
1913,  contained  half  a  dozen  pieces  from 
his  pen)  and  he  has  been  writing  for  so 
long  (his  first  volume  was  published  in 
1900,  when  he  was  eighteen)  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  he  was  born  less 
than  seventy  years  ago  and  that  this  is 
the  second  edition  of  the  first  separate 
study  of  his  life  and  work.  The  first  edi¬ 
tion  appeared  in  1944. 

It  is  a  litde  book  of  discriminating 
praise  in  which  Jimenez  is  described  as 
“the  poet  of  the  ineffable.”  Although  he 
is  classed  among  the  Modernists  we  have 
the  welcome  addition  that  the  individual 
inspiration  of  his  poetry  was  derived 
paitly  from  popular  sources  “which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sumptuous 
school  of  Modernism.”  The  work  of  this 
exquisite  poet  of  the  trees  and  streams, 
flowers  and  gardens  of  Andalusia  (resi¬ 
dent  since  1936  in  the  United  States)  is 
closely  related  to  the  soil  and  reveals  it 
more  intimately  than  Garcia  Lorca: 
“Very  different  is  his  Andalusia  from 
that  of  Lorca,  and  both  are  authentic. 
That  of  the  poet  of  Granada  is  tragic, 
acid  and  violent,  that  of  the  poet  of 
Huelva  is  sober,  delicate  and  serene.” — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

*  Ossip  K.  Flechtheim.  Die  Korn- 
munistische  Partei  Deutschlands  in 
der  Wei  mar  er  Republil^.  Offenbach. 
Drott.  1948.  xvi-4-295  pages.  $4  u.s. — 
The  author,  born  in  Russia  in  1909, 
studied  at  several  German  universities 
and  at  Geneva,  and  for  nine  years  has 
been  teaching  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  written  a  straightforward,  critical, 
and  interpretative  account  of  the  tragic 
history  of  one  of  the  largest  political 
parties  in  the  Weimar  Republic.  In  its 
strictly  factual  narrative  it  explodes 
some  of  the  myths  that  grew  up  around 
Thalmann  and  his  followers,  just  as 
myths  grew  up  around  Stalin  and  Hitler. 
He  righdy  finds  that  the  Communist 


Party  shares  some  of  the  responsibility 
for  Hitler’s  seizure  of  power  and  so  for 
Germany’s  ultimate  catastrophe.  Com¬ 
munist  leadership,  deteriorating  during 
the  fourteen  years,  suffered  from  a 
creeping  mediocrity.  This  was  both 
cause  and  result  of  some  of  its  mistakes 
and  failures.  It  failed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Social  Democrats  to  form  a  united 
workingmen’s  front  against  the  Nazis. 
It  failed  to  hold  its  members  to  a  united 
line  of  theory  and  action,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  it  was  torn  by  inner  party  con¬ 
flicts  and  secessionist  factions.  And  it  fell 
too  much  under  the  selfish  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  dictation  of  Stalin  and  Moscow. 

The  book  is  based  largely  on  accessible 
printed  records — memoirs  and  biogra¬ 
phies,  Communist  histories  and  Party 
programs.  Being  the  work  of  an  ivory 
tower  writer  instead  of  an  active  Party 
fighter,  it  lacks  the  vigor  and  freshness 
of  such  first-hand  accounts  as  Ruth 
Fischer’s  Stalin  and  German  Com¬ 
munism  (1948)  and  Paul  Merker’s 
Deutschland:  Sein  oder  nicht  Sein 
(1944),  neither  of  which  Herr  Flech¬ 
theim  seems  to  have  been  aUe  to  use. 
The  book  can  be  purchased  from  the 
author  in  Waterville,  Maine. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

Darius  Milhaud.  Notes  sans  musi- 

que.  Paris.  Julliard.  1949. 336  pages. 
380  fr. — Throughout  colorful  pages  of 
intimate  vividness,  France’s  leading 
composer,  doubtless  one  of  the  foremost 
musicians  of  our  time,  is  self-revealed  as 
a  profoundly  human  and  appealing  per¬ 
sonality  of  admirable  vitality,  keen  in¬ 
sight  and  passionate  devotion  to  his  art. 
Besides  telling  the  story  of  his  own  rich 
life,  Milhaud  offers  a  vast  panorama  of 
the  musical,  artistic  and  intellectual  liv¬ 
ing  and  striving  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  The  deceptively  informal  report 
covers  his  early  years  in  Aix-en-Provence, 
with  their  idyllic  overtones,  his  first 
struggles  and  success  in  Paris,  the  turbu¬ 
lence  and  achievements  of  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  period  between  the  wars,  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  famous  “Groupe  des  Six,”  the 
notorious  “Boeuf  sur  le  Toit”  episode. 
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the  stature  and  influence  of  his  friend 
and  master  Erik  Satie. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
composer’s  extensive  travels.  Of  particu- 
lar  interest  are  those  dealing  with  his 
American  years,  which  have  definite 
bearing  on  his  inspiration  and  orienta¬ 
tion.  We  have  in  mind  not  only  Mil¬ 
haud’s  fascination  with  jazz,  but  espe¬ 
cially  his  lasting  tendency  to  treat  sym¬ 
phonic  or  operative  topics  related  to  the 
American  hemisphere,  like  “Christopher 
Columbus,”  “Maximilian”  and  his  more 
recent  “Bolivar.”  There  are  excellent 
portraits  of  distinguished  contempo¬ 
raries,  such  as  Claudel,  Jammes,  Cocteau, 
Honegger,  Picasso  and  many  others, 
and  a  host  of  charming  anecdotes  which 
the  author  conveys  in  deliciously  light 
and  spicy  Gallic  fashion. — Ernst  Erich 
Noth.  New  York  City. 

^  Wilhelm  Mommsen.  Die  politischen 
Anschauungen  Goethes.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt.  1948.  313 
pages. — The  number  of  scholars  who 
seem  to  have  read  every  printed  word 
of  Goethe  before  making  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Goethe  year  includes  the 
Marburg  historian  Mommsen.  While  he 
does  not  bring  to  his  work  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  literary  historian,  he  has  the 
information  of  the  political  historian 
and  the  calm  objectivity  that  is  so  rarely 
observed  in  Goethe  research.  Every  pas¬ 
sage  in  Goethe’s  works,  letters,  and  con¬ 
versations  that  has  a  bearing  on  his  po¬ 
litical  views  is  cited  or  at  least  utilized 
and  Goethe’s  position  with  regard  to  the 
French  Revolution,  Napoleon,  the  so- 
called  Wars  of  Liberation,  and  other 
major  events  of  the  period  are  thus  clear¬ 
ly  documented. 

There  is  a  weakness  in  the  earlier 
parts  that  might  have  been  remedied  by 
recourse  to  such  authors  on  the  old  Reich 
as  Putter;  there  is  an  unusual  conden¬ 
sation  of  facts  and  references  that  may 
at  times  call  for  considerable  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  reader;  but  this  must  not 
be  interpreted  as  carping.  Goethe,  who 
after  all  was  for  decades  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  counselor  of  a  ruling  prince  and 


who,  throughout  his  life,  took  part  in 
administrative  tasks  of  varying  import 
to  others,  is  shown  here  for  the  flrst  time, 
and  with  much  critical  acumen,  as  a  man 
of  action.  The  literary  historian  is  often 
inclined  to  forget  Goethe’s  doings  and 
to  discuss  his  thoughts  in  terms  of  his 
“Works”;  the  political  historian  supple¬ 
ments  this  method  by  showing  what 
Goethe’s  thoughts  meant,  not  only  to 
him,  but  to  his  epoch. — Heinrich  Meyer. 
Muhlenberg  College. 

W  Annelise  Nis  Petersen.  Mod  Haeld. 

Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1948.  84 
pages.  8.75  kr. — A  cartoonist  once 
showed  a  fond  pair  of  parents  viewing 
their  first-born.  “We  had  him  on  our 
Guggenheim  Fellowship,”  the  wife  is 
saying.  Nis  Petersen  married  his  second 
wife,  Annelise,  on  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  Travel-Scholarship.  Not  liking 
what  Professor  Hans  Brix  had  said,  in 
his  book  on  Nis  Petersen  (reviewed 
Booths  Abroad,  vol.  23,  p.  311),  presum¬ 
ably  about  the  years  of  their  marriage, 
the  widow  has  written  her  own  account, 
a  sort  of  Apologia  pro  Vita  Conjugali. 
The  pair  had  a  lot  to  contend  with.  TTiey 
lived  in  the  heart  of  Jutland,  perhaps 
not  so  many  hours  from  lively  Copen¬ 
hagen  as  an  American  might  think,  in 
an  inconvenient  house,  almost  always 
hard  pressed  for  money.  Nis  Petersen 
did  not  publish  any  novels  during  these 
years  and  a  poem  would  not  bring  more 
than  five  or  ten  dollars.  The  authoress 
holds  that  her  husband’s  tendency  to 
drink  was  so  well  known  in  Denmark 
that  he  was  often  accused  of  drunken¬ 
ness  unjusdy.  She  makes  very  wide- 
reaching  claims  for  his  accuracy  of  fact 
in  his  historical  novels,  both  the  Street 
of  the  Sandalmakcrs  and  Spildt  Maell(, 
a  novel  of  the  Irish  troubles. 

This  reviewer  believes  that  Spilt  Milk 
ought  to  have  appeared  in  English 
translation  when  interest  in  the  Irish 
troubles  was  acute.  Perhaps  now  it  never 
will.  Which  is  a  pity! — Leslie  F.  Smith. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Juan  Luis  Vives.  Causa  de  la  deco- 
dencia  de  las  artes.  Buenos  Aires. 
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Emcci.  1948.  434  pages.  $8  m-n.--It 
seems  impossible  that  this  translation 
of  De  causis  corruptarum  artium  by 
Beatriz  Maas  is  the  first  directly  into 
Spanish,  when  many  of  Vives’  less  inter¬ 
esting  (to  us)  works  were  translated 
during  his  lifetime  four  centuries  ago. 
Vives  was  a  light  even  against  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  Renaissance,  peer  and  friend 
to  Erasmus  in  Louvain,  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  London,  and  Loyola  in  Bruges. 

De  causis  corruptarum  artium  is  one 
of  the  three  parts  of  De  disciplinis  libri 
XX,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1531.  There 
is  a  useful  preface  by  Marfa  de  Maeztu 
with  biographical  and  bibliographical 
material,  and  a  brief  essay  on  Vives* 
philosophical  background,  most  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  average  reader.  Vives  seeks 
to  answer  a  question  which  troubled 
the  man  of  the  Renaissance — what 
caused  the  decline  of  the  arts  from  classi¬ 
cal  heights  to  Renaissance  depths?  His 
attempt  might  well  interest  critics  of 
our  present  culture,  for  he  speaks  with 
a  voz  sobrehistdrica.  He  uses  art  in  its 
strict  sense  as  all  things  not  of  nature, 
but  rather  devised  by  human  intellect 
or  skill,  and  believes  that  the  arts  do  not 
decay  as  long  as  culture  is  a  desire,  in¬ 
tense,  ever-growing,  unsatisfied,  but  di¬ 
rected  toward  mental  and  moral  perfec¬ 
tion.  Vives’  courage  to  question  his 
world  is  happily  coupled  with  skill  in 
describing  the  questions  to  lesser  ob¬ 
servers.  The  clarity  of  his  style  conquers 
at  least  in  part  the  space  between  our 
world  and  his,  between  our  intelligence 
and  his. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

^  Friderike  Zweig.  Stefan  Zweig,  wie 
ich  ihn  erlebte.  Stockholm.  Neuer 
Verlag.  1947.  434  pages  -{-15  plates. — 
A  few  years  ago  I  met  the  widow  of 
Stefan  Zweig.  Calmness,  warmth  and 
understanding  I  remember  together 
with  the  gray  hair  of  a  small,  elderly 
lady.  One  finds  the  same  qualities  in  her 
memories  so  conscientiously  subtitled  “as 
I  experienced  him.”  Love  and  devotion 
animate  her  insight.  Participation  in 
every  aspect  of  the  work  of  her  husband 


entitle  her  to  inclusion  in  a  concise  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  various  groups  of  his  writings. 
Yet  her  characterizations  are  so  cautious, 
her  tact  so  perfect,  her  literary  style  so 
restrained  that  only  the  shadow  of  life 
returns.  She  reveals  a  man  whose  height¬ 
ened  sensibilities  feed  the  flame  of  his 
restless  productivity.  Favored  by  the 
friendliest  of  circumstances:  a  happy 
marriage  with  a  highly  cultured  woman, 
children,  a  beautiful  home  with  a  large 
collection  of  books  and  autographs,  com¬ 
plete  financial  independence,  he  became 
a  focal  point  of  cultural  and  artistic  Eu¬ 
rope.  Yet,  while  thriving  on  his  “genius 
for  friendship,”  he  was  restless,  impa¬ 
tient,  longing  for  his  writing  desk.  An 
ever-increasing  pressure  developed  from 
within  as  the  sphere  of  his  activities  and 
his  fame  widened.  Thus,  in  the  biogra¬ 
phy  the  spectacle  of  political  and  lit¬ 
erary  Europe  from  1910-1942  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  Zweig’s  own  life  story. 
This  life,  like  the  Europe  he  described 
in  his  books  and  which  he  struggled  to 
maintain,  ended  in  tragedy.  Righdy  he 
called  his  own  autobiography  “Welt  von 
gestern.” — Fred  Neumeyer.  Mills  Col¬ 
lege.  California. 

*  Jean-Jacques  Chevallier.  Les  grandes 
oeuvres  politiques  de  Machiavel  d 
nos  jours.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1949. 
xiii-f-406  pages.  600  fr. — How  does  an 
individual,  a  social  group,  a  state  acquire 
and  keep  political  power?  This  is  a 
basic  problem  that  has  fascinated  politi¬ 
cal  thinkers  through  the  ages.  M.  Che¬ 
vallier  gives  a  clear  and  interesting 
analysis,  with  shrewd  comments  of  his 
own,  of  the  chief  work  of  sixteen  writers 
of  the  past  four  centuries.  Machiavelli’s 
Prince,  Bod  in’s  Republic,  Hobbes’  Le¬ 
viathan,  and  Bossuet’s  Politics  set  forth 
the  maxims  and  methods  which  worked 
in  favor  of  the  absolutism  of  ruler  or 
state  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  In  the  eighteenth  century  a 
powerful  literary  assault  against  thu 
absolutism  was  delivered  by  Locke’s 
Essay  on  Government,  Montesquieu’s 
Spirit  of  the  Laws,  Rousseau’s  Social 
Contract,  and  Sieyis’  What  is  the  Third 
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Estate?  Then  follows  an  analysis  of 
three  works  on  the  role  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  revolution:  Burke’s  Reflec¬ 
tions,  Fichte’s  Addresses  to  the  German 
Nation,  and  De  Tocqueville’s  Democ¬ 
racy  in  America. 

Finally,  the  more  recent  doctrines  of 
socialism,  anti-parliamentarism,  and  the 
captivation  of  die  masses  by  the  welfare 
state  are  surveyed  in  works  of  enormous 
practical  influence:  Marx’s  Communist 
Manifesto,  Maurras’  Inquiry  on  Mon¬ 
archy,  Sorel’s  Reflections  on  Violence, 
Lenin’s  State  and  Revolution,  and  Hit¬ 
ler’s  Mein  Kampf.  To  complete  this 
stimulating  panorama  of  four  centuries 
of  political  thought,  the  author  adds  a 
good,  brief  bibliography  of  more  spe¬ 
cialized  works  on  each  of  his  sixteen 
political  thinkers. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

*  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel.  V Amhique 
en  Europe.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  326 
pages.  330  fr. — The  well-informed  au¬ 
thor  aims  to  explain  to  European  read¬ 
ers  in  general  and  to  Frenchmen  in  par¬ 
ticular  three  much  misunderstood  ques¬ 
tions:  what  the  Marshall  Plan  is;  why 
the  Americans  contribute  so  generously 
to  it;  and  why  the  government  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  even 
after  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
still  functions  so  much  more  successful¬ 
ly  than  the  parliamentary  systems  of 
Europe.  He  righdy  believes  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  France,  unlike  the  leaders  in 
Great  Britain,  have  not  had  the  wisdom 
or  courage  to  put  vigorously  before  the 
French  people  the  economic  facts  which 
must  be  recognized  if  the  European  Re¬ 
covery  Program  is  to  be  a  success.  He, 
therefore,  undertakes  to  tell  them  for¬ 
cibly  the  blunt  truths:  more  tightening 
of  the  belt  and  austerity  like  the  Brit¬ 
ish;  payment  of  more  taxes  and  balanc¬ 
ing  of  the  budget;  control  of  inflation, 
and  so  forth.  His  information  is  based 
in  part  on  months  of  study  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  also  contributed  brilliant 
articles  to  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  not 
to  mention  his  books  on  economics  and 
politics. 


It  is  pleasant  to  read  such  a  generous 
appreciation  of  the  American  system  of 
government  and  the  motives  of  the 
American  people.  We  like  to  think  that 
he  is  essentially  correct,  but  if  these 
things  had  been  said  by  Americans,  Eu¬ 
ropeans  might  say  that  we  were  boast¬ 
ing.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  views 
with  alarm  excessive  state  planning, 
which  bears  heavily  on  bourgeois  thrift 
and  investors  for  the  benefit  of  the 
masses  in  the  welfare  state,  it  may  be 
noted  that  he  omits  mention  of  Roose¬ 
velt’s  New  Deal  and  Truman’s  election 
promises. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Benedetto  Croce.  Filosofia  e  storia 
(Saggi  filosofici  XIII).  Bari.  Later- 
za.  1949.  375  pages. — This  volume  com¬ 
prises  for  the  most  part  essays  selected 
from  Quaderni  della  critica,  the  occa¬ 
sional  periodical  in  which,  since  1945, 
Croce  has  continued  the  work  of  La 
critica,  the  journal  through  which  he 
influenced  European  thought  for  half  a 
century.  Thus  they  represent  the  fruit 
of  what  a  recent  biographer,  Fausto 
Nicolini,  has  called  Croce’s  “alert  old 
age.’’  In  these  essays  Croce  not  only  con¬ 
tinues  to  deepen  and  broaden  his  expo¬ 
sition  of  his  master  ideas,  namely,  the 
autonomy  of  aesthetics,  the  conception 
of  philosophy  as  the  methodology  of 
historiography,  and  the  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  of  political  action,  but  also  shows 
himself  an  acute  and  intrepid  critic  of 
the  new  philosophical  currents  which 
have  sprung  up  during  and  in  the  wake 
of  the  war. 

In  their  critical  passages  there  is  a 
note  of  melancholy  strange  in  Croce  and 
disturbing  to  the  reader.  Croce’s  fear 
that  the  achievement  for  which  his  name 
stands  has  been  deleted  by  recent  de¬ 
velopments  can  but  awaken  a  similar  ap¬ 
prehension  in  all  who  appreciate  the 
lofty  speculative  power  and  the  noble, 
almost  stern,  moral  orientation  of 
Croce’s  work. — A.  Robert  Caponigri. 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 
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M  Georg  Lukics.  Der  junge  Hegel. 

Vber  die  Beziehungen  von  Diale/^- 
und  C>\onomie.  Zurich.  Europa. 
1948.  720  pages.  26  Sw.  fr. — There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  frankly  lib¬ 
eral  and  courageously  humanistic  atti¬ 
tude  of  young  Hegel  and  the  over-cau¬ 
tious,  all  too  “realistic”  behavior  of  the 
man  who  became  the  official  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  Prussian  state  and  hence 
even  the  idol  of  believers  in  ultra-con¬ 
servatism  and  “Restoration.”  Hence  an 
investigation  of  his  philosophical  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  period  of  his  /«- 
gendschrijten  (1793-1803)  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Phdnomenologie  des  Gets- 
tes  imposed  itself.  Whatever  its  pitfalls 
may  be,  Lukics*  book  does  this  job 
thoroughly  and  interestingly.  No  expert 
on  Hegel,  and  no  student  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  philosophy,  will  henceforth 
be  able  to  dispense  with  it. 

Georg  Lukics,  now  Professor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  at  the  University  of  Budapest, 
shows  beyond  doubt  the  important  in¬ 
fluence  the  French  Encyclopedists  and 
the  French  Revolution  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  British  economists  of  the  18th 
and  beginning  19th  centuries  on  the 
other,  exerted  on  the  young  Hegel.  In 
his  dealings  with  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Schelling,  Balzac,  and  Adam  Smith, 
Hegel  developed  a  great  deal  of  broad¬ 
mindedness. 

Lukics’  only  handicap  (and  a  big 
handicap  it  sometimes  proves  to  be)  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  an  orthodox  Marx- 
ist-Leninist  of  Stalinist  tinge.  Thus  he 
feels  obliged  to  couch  most  of  his  philo¬ 
sophical  findings  in  the  banal  and  obso¬ 
lete  jargon  of  the  Neo-Marxist  school. 
The  views  of  Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin 
on  Hegel,  very  often  pertinent  and  in¬ 
telligent,  are  necessarily  presented  as 
the  nec  plus  ultra  of  wisdom,  and  the 
doctrines  of  historical  materialism  are 
accepted  as  the  ultimate  peak  of  philo¬ 
sophical  achievement.  Yes,  even  though 
Stalin  never  published  a  single  line  of 
philosophical  relevance,  Lukics  must 
make  a  deep  bow  before  the  ruler  of 
the  Kremlin  and  call  him  a  great  expert 
on  Hegel  too! 


But  Lukics  does  see  his  way  clear  in 
the  matter  of  young  Hegel’s  intellectual 
growth  and  his  development  of  a  new 
philosophical  conception  which  cul¬ 
minates  in  the  dialectical  method. — 
Henry  Walter  Brann.  New  York. 

^  Ernst  Robert  Curtius.  Europiusche 
Uteratur  und  Lateinisches  Mittel- 
alter.  Bern.  Francke.  1948.  601  pages. 
$13.20  U.S. — It' was  in  1942  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Bonn  critic  and  historian 
began  work  on  this  study  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  European  culture,  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  his  eloquent  Deutscher 
Geist  in  Gefahr,  which  appealed  to  Ger¬ 
mans  to  keep  national  hatreds  out  of  lit¬ 
erature.  National  hatreds  delayed  and 
hampered  the  progress  of  the  remark¬ 
able  volume,  but  persistence  and  incred¬ 
ible  industry  coupled  with  breadth  of 
vision  have  made  of  it  a  cultural  achieve¬ 
ment  of  importance.  One  of  the  ten 
Leitsdtze  to  which  the  author  pays  hom¬ 
age  at  the  opening  of  his  book  is  Ortega 
y  Gasset’s  dictum  “Un  libro  de  ciencia 
tiene  que  ser  de  ciencia;  pero  tambi6n 
tiene  que  ser  un  libro.”  At  first  glance 
this  much-documented  tome  may  look 
like  the  heaped-up  notes  of  an  indus¬ 
trious  pedant;  but  examined  a  little 
more  closely  it  reveals  a  definite  purpose: 
to  establish  the  unity  and  continuity  of 
European  literature  (Athens  )  Rome  ) 
West  Europe),  uninterrupted  even  by 
the  so-called  Dark  Ages. 

The  work  is  much  indebted  to  Arnold 
Toynbee  and  his  Study  of  History,  a 
debt  which  the  author  acknowledges 
handsomely.  Arnold  Toynbee  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  historian  and  publicist,  and  Ernst 
Troeltsch,  upon  whose  Der  Historismus 
und  seine  Probleme  Curtius  also  leans 
heavily,  was  an  earnest  theologian  and 
sociologist.  Yet  Curtius  finds  Troeltsch 
declaring,  in  his  search  for  an  expression 
of  the  spiritual  values  whose  primacy 
our  age  must  come  to  recognize:  “Das 
wirksamste  ware  ein  grosses  kiinsde- 
risches  Symbol,  wie  es  einst  die  Divina 
Commedia  und  dann  der  Paust  gewesen 
ist  .  .  .”  and  he  quotes  Toynbee  to  the 
effect  that  human  knowledge  cannot 
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continue  to  be  expressed  in  soulless  for> 
mulae:  “it  will  eventually  become  pat¬ 
ently  impossible  to  employ  any  tech¬ 
nique  except  that  of  ‘fiction.’  ”  Curtius’ 
accumulation  of  litde  facts  about  me¬ 
diaeval  epigones  is  not  the  mere  digging 
up  of  insignificant  statistics.  It  fits  little 
facts  into  a  great  fact,  and  that  fact  a 
spiritual  one.  The  book  is  admiraUy 
edited  and  handsomely  printed. — 
H.K.L. 

^  Wolfgang  Kayser.  Das  sprachliche 
Kunstwer\.  ^rn.  Francke.  1948. 
438  pages. — I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
slight  distrust  with  which  I  opened  this 
somewhat  formidaUe  looking  work  (an¬ 
other  “theoretical”  affair?  )  was  dispelled 
by  the  opening  sentence  of  the  “Vor- 
wort”:  “Das  vorliegende  Buch  fiihrt  in 
die  Arbeitsweise  ein,  mit  deren  Hilfe 
sich  eine  Dichtung  als  sprachliches 
Kunstwerk  erschliesst”  and  gave  way  to 
an  almost  joyous  affirmation  that  re¬ 
mained  positive  and  active  from  the  first 
to  the  last  line  of  the  text,  and  that  was 
not  disturbed  by  occasional  quarrels 
with  the  author’s  point  of  view,  particu¬ 
larly  in  metrical  matters.  For  the  great 
and — as  I  see  it — irreduciUe  merit  of 
the  work  lies  in  what  I  will  call  its  lum¬ 
inous  factuality,  in  the  dear-eyed  and 
unshakable  determination  to  let  no  the¬ 
ory,  however  plausible,  interfere  with 
the  procedure  whereby  the  work  of  lit¬ 
erary  art  is  made  to  tell  its  own  story, 
establish  its  own  dassification,  and  de¬ 
termine  its  own  evaluation:  “das  Werk 
als  solches  in  das  Zentrum  (der)  Be- 
trachtung  nicken.”  Employing  such  a 
method,  the  student  or  critic  wUl  always 
be  led  back  to  the  documents  themsdves; 
following  such  a  method,  even  the  be¬ 
ginner  may  dispute,  if  he  will,  the  criti¬ 
cal  condusions  of  his  teacher  Kayser; 
the  point  is  that  he  must  do  so,  if  at  all, 
not  on  the  basis  of  some  abstract  con¬ 
ception  or  scheme,  but  as  the  result  of 
analysis  and  synthesis  centered  in  the 
work  under  discussion. 

What  Kayser  demonstrates,  with 
copious  and  cogent  examples,  is  that 
there  is  a  truly  “scientific”  basis  for  the 


study  of  literature,  and  that  its  raw  ma¬ 
terial  lies  in  the  literature  itself;  what  he 
does  for  the  beginner,  above  all,  is  to 
show  the  way  in  which  this  raw  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  scientifically  ascertained 
(by  means  of  analysis)  and  then  made 
expressive  (by  means  of  a  complete  syn¬ 
thesis  which  keeps  the  whole  work  in 
view).  A  dassified  bibliography  of  28 
pages  provides  a  complete  guide  to  the 
immense  literature  involved. — Bayard 
Q.  Morgan.  Stanford,  California. 

V  Pedro  Salinas.  La  poesia  de  Ruhin 
Dario.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1948. 
294  pages.  |10  m-n. — ^This  is  no  cold, 
impersonal  analysU  of  a  poet’s  technique, 
but  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  one 
sensitive  poet  by  another,  rich  in  allu¬ 
sions  and  in  stimulating  comment  on 
artistic  theory  and  artists.  Salinas’  vocab¬ 
ulary  is  poetic,  colorful,  and  expressive, 
his  psychological  penetration  deep,  his 
material  wdl  organized  with  helpful  sec¬ 
tion  titles,  and  he  has  quoted  from 
nearly  eighty  poems  to  illustrate  his  con¬ 
dusions. 

From  the  periphery  of  the  multi¬ 
nationality  of  Dario’s  life  Salinas  moves 
to  its  center  and  core,  eroticism:  lo 
erdtico  insuficiente,  lo  erdtico  fatal,  lo 
erdtico  agdnico,  lo  erdtico  trdgico,  lo 
erdtico  transcendente.  This  theme  runs 
through  the  entire  book.  But  Dario’s  is 
a  refined  eroticism  of  all  the  senses.  His 
severest  conflict  came  when  his  eroti¬ 
cism,  wherein  the  present  is  all-impor¬ 
tant,  clashed  with  his  concept  of  time 
and  eternity.  And  therein  lay  the  source 
of  inner  turmoil. 

The  author’s  best  contribution,  per¬ 
haps,  is  his  analysis  of  the  rdation  of  the 
three  separate  aspects  of  Dario’s  work — 
the  erotic,  the  social,  and  the  art  theory 
themes:  Dario’s  eroticism  was  an  un¬ 
satisfied  thirst  for  peace  (the  main  theme 
of  the  social  poems);  peace  may  be 
achieved  through  artistic  creation. 

We  who  are  used  to  almost  unanimous 
praise  of  Dario,  as  typified  by  Henriquez 
Urena’s  comment,  “RuWn  Dario  no  es 
aqui  (Cantos  de  Vida  y  Esperanza) 
solamente  un  poeta  exquisito,  como  en 
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Prosas  Prof  anas,  sino  que  tambi^n  es  el 
poeta  de  una  gencraci6n  y  de  todo  un 
contincntc,”  should  not  forget,  as  Torres 
Rioseco  reminds  us,  **To  the  generation 
of  1920,  Rub^n  Dario  was  an  artificial, 
courdy,  Gallicized  poet,  totally  alien  to 
the  life  of  his  continent.”  Torres  Rioseco 
(who  admires  Dario  greatly)  also  says: 

.  .  recent  criticism  of  him  has  b^n 
increasin^y  adverse. . . Pedro  Salinas 
is  concerned  about  the  unfavorable  com¬ 
ments  and  informs  us  that  this  study 
was  written  because  not  all  critics  have 
been  kind.  His  book  is  a  warm  and  gen¬ 
erous  defense  of  a  poet  who  “ha  sido 
sufrida  victima  de  criticas  impresionistas 
y  juicios  inconexos.  .  .  — B.  G.  D. 

*  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco.  New  World 
Literature.  University  of  California 
Press.  Berkeley.  1949.  250  pages.  $3.75. 
— Professor  Torres  here  resumes  his 
activity  in  presenting  Latin  American 
literature  to  the  English-speaking  read¬ 
er  and  throwing  new  light  on  figures 
and  problems  of  permanent  interest  for 
the  Hispanist.  Among  these  figures, 
Juana  In^s  de  la  Cruz,  Darfo,  the  Mod¬ 
ernist  poet  on  whom  Torres  wrote  one 
of  his  best  books,  and  Rod6  receive  a 
hearty  and  penetrating  re-evaluation  ap- 
parendy  intended  to  dispel  some  mis¬ 
understanding  spread  by  recent  criti¬ 
cism.  Among  the  problems  Professor 
Torres  again  tackles  is  that  of  social 
poetry  with  the  reaffirmation  of  his  thesis 
that  the  Latin  American  poet  should  try 
to  become  interested  in  the  social  griev¬ 
ances  of  his  people  without  losing  sight 
of  the  standards  proper  to  the  work  of 
art. 

Another  important  contribution  made 
by  this  book  is  an  essay  comparing  Span¬ 
ish  American  and  Brazilian  literatures, 
which  opens  unsuspected  perspectives  to 
the  study  of  both  literatures.  Like  all  of 
Torres-Rioseco’s  works,  this  book  will 
interest  the  lay  reader  as  well  as  the  His¬ 
panist  or  the  aesthetician,  for  this  critic 
has  the  rare  ability  of  combining  sound 
scholarship  with  the  gift  of  recreating 
the  past,  setting  his  discussion  at  a  gen¬ 
eral  philosophical  level  and  expressing 


himself  in  a  language  full  of  zest  and 
imagery. — Manuel  Olguin.  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

*  Eduardo  Barrios.  Gran  seHor  y 
rafadiabios.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nasci- 
mento.  1948.  494  pages. — ^The  most  re¬ 
cent  novel  by  the  author  of  Hermano 
Asno  has  the  same  delicate  beauty  and 
feeling  as  the  older  ones,  but  a  more  epic 
sweep  in  its  delineation  of  the  true  Chil¬ 
ean,  stubborn,  independent,  and  passion¬ 
ate. 

Born  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
brought  up  by  his  father  and  a  priestly 
uncle,  Josi  Pedro  Valverde  is  at  first 
reminiscent  of  the  youngster  in  Don 
Segundo  Sombra,  but  against  a  wider 
canvas  than  the  Argentine  masterpiece. 
Five  Evocaciones  carry  Cabcdlo  pdjaro, 
this  Chilean  Pegasus,  from  birth  to 
death.  The  spirit  of  the  Chilean  roto, 
unskilled  in  words  but  firm  for  individ¬ 
ual  rights  and  love  of  country,  distin¬ 
guishes  both  story  and  style. 

After  the  “devil-raising”  (that  gives 
the  novel  part  of  its  title)  when  Jos6 
Pedro  runs  off  with  one  girl  who  dies  in 
childbirth,  and  seduces  her  sister,  he 
settles  down  as  a  respectaUe  amo  y 
seHor,  with  two  daughters  and  an  illegit¬ 
imate  son.  But  the  old  vigor  remains. 
He  arms  the  servants  with  Peabody 
rifles  to  protect  his  ranch,  and  bring 
peace  to  die  region  and  punishment  to 
bandits  and  “fences.”  But  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  demands  an  accounting  for  the 
product  of  his  vineyards,  when  neither 
lawyer  nor  force  can  defend  him,  he  de¬ 
stroys  the  distillery  and  tears  up  his 
vines.  Realizing  that  he  has  lost  his  in¬ 
dependence,  he  begins  to  age.  A  last  skir¬ 
mish  with  pacos  finishes  him  od  and  his 
dying  words  urge  the  replanting  of  the 
vineyard. 

This  is  a  long  story,  twice  the  word- 
age  of  most  Latin  American  novels,  but 
told  with  such  sincerity  and  tenderness 
that  one  lays  it  down  regretfully. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 
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*  M4rio  Donato.  Present  a  de  Anita. 

Rio  dc  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1949.  257 
pages. — For  some  time,  ever  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  during  the  period  of 
social  and  political  unrest  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  dissolution  of  the  Vargas  re¬ 
gime,  there  has  been  a  distinct  lull  in 
creative  writing  in  Brazil.  For  a  while 
the  explanation  appeared  to  be  that  the 
writers  were  all  busied  with  politics  to 
the  neglect  of  their  art,  but  more  and 
more  the  consciousness  dawns  upon  one 
that  the  valiant  social-minded  generation 
of  the  1930’s  has  done  the  bulk  of  its 
work — it  is  now  for  the  most  part  en¬ 
gaged  in  publishing  its  memoirs  and  its 
Obras  completas — ^and  a  new  generation 
is  coming  up. 

These  newcomers  began  to  make  their 
presence  felt,  in  the  field  of  the  novel, 
in  1946,  with  such  offerings  as  Sugar  ana 
by  J.  Guimaraes  Rosa  and  Agua  funda 
by  Ruth  Guimaraes.  There  are  other 
names  that  one  thinks  of  among  the 
promising  new  talents:  Adonias  Filho, 
Milton  Pedroso,  Braga  Montenegro, 
Maria  Julieta  Drummond  de  Andrade 
(daughter  of  the  poet),  Luiz  Flivio  de 
Faro.  If  there  has  not  been  the  sunburst 
of  genius  that  marked  the  early  thirties, 
this  is  understandable  in  such  a  period 
as  the  present.  And  now,  to  judge  from 
both  the  critical  and  popular  reception 
that  has  been  accorded  him,  we  have  in 
Mirio  Donato  a  novelist  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  he  is  at  any  rate  the 
most  exciting  writer  of  fiction  that  Brazil 
has  known  in  a  long,  long  season  of 
“vacas  magras.” 

If  the  reader  can  imagine  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Graham  Greene  and  the  D.  H. 
Lawrence  of  Lady  Chattrrley's  Lover, 
he  will  have  some  idea  of  what  A  pre- 
sen^a  de  Anita  is  like.  This  is  not  a  tale 
of  the  social  milieu,  nor  does  it  deal  with 
those  problems  and  aspects  of  life  that 
come  under  the  heading  of  “brasilidadc.” 
It  is  a  story  that  has  to  do  with  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  and  the  deepest  and  darkest 
emotions  that  it  can  harbor.  The  theme 
is  an  old  one,  that  of  the  amorous  tri¬ 
angle:  the  man,  the  wife,  and  the  other 
woman.  The  murder  of  his  mistress  by 


the  man,  in  violation  of  a  suicide  pact 
they  had  formed,  provides  a  powerful 
opening  chapter  that  reminds  one  of 
Greene.  There  are  throwbacks  in  which 
many  of  the  scenes  have  the  realism  of 
Lady  Chatterley  without  its  sickly  pru¬ 
riency;  for  the  author  is  capable  of  treat¬ 
ing  vice  with  the  detachment  of  a  sur¬ 
geon  and  something  of  the  purity  of  a 
saint.  And  finally,  there  is  the  police  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  trial,  the  involvement 
with  the  wife,  and  all  that  purgatory 
through  which  the  sinning  soul  must 
pass. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  book  has 
been  described  by  the  noted  critic  Ed- 
gard  Cavalheiro:  “A  primeira  impressao 
que  me  ficou,  logo  apos  a  sua  leitura,  foi 
terrivel.”  Gondim  da  Fonseca  sees  the 
work  as  a  “livro  compacto,  denso,  tene- 
broso,  cheio  de  came,  cheio  de  pecado, 
c  entretanto  puro.  .  .  .”  Jos6  Lins  do 
Rego  compares  Presen^a  de  Anita  to  Os 
condenados  of  Oswald  de  Andrade. 
And  Sergio  Milliet  sums  up  the  critical 
reaction  by  declaring  that  the  author  is 
“realmente  a  nossa  melhor  promessa  de 
um  possivel  romance  citadino  paulista.” 

As  Milliet  observes,  Senhor  Donato 
has  serious  shortcomings,  but  his  stat¬ 
ure  is  such  that  he  merits  the  most  pains¬ 
taking  attempt  to  correct  them  on  the 
part  of  his  critics. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

*  Leonhard  Frank.  Mathilde.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1948.  446  pages. — In 
his  new  novel  Leonhard  Frank  aban¬ 
dons  the  expressionistic  attitude  of  ear¬ 
lier  works  like  Die  Ursache  or  Der 
Mensch  ist  gut.  The  Schriftsteller  be¬ 
comes  the  Dichter  again.  He  is  no  longer 
the  moralist  and  the  social  reformer 
with  a  message,  but  returns  to  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  art  of  German  naturalism  dis¬ 
played  in  his  first  novel  Die  Rduber- 
bande. 

Mathilde  is  the  simple  universal  story 
of  a  woman  from  her  first  awakening 
to  womanhood  to  the  final  fulfillment 
of  mature  love  and  motherhood.  Ma- 
thilde’s  first  marriage  ends  in  a  divorce. 
The  mercenary,  petty  nature  of  her  hus- 
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band  inevitably  clashes  with  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  a  girl  brought  up  on  fairy 
tales  in  a  tiny  Swiss  mountain  village. 
Her  second  marriage  brings  her  happi¬ 
ness,  and  under  the  loving  guidance  of 
her  second  husband  Mathilde  reaches 
the  zenith  of  her  womanhood.  Yet,  the 
idyllic,  all-absorbing  love  cannot  last  for¬ 
ever.  The  birth  of  their  child  and  later 
a  separation  for  a  period  of  six  years  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  change  them  both.  But 
gradually,  through  the  love  of  their  only 
child  they  arrive  at  a  serene,  mature, 
and  permanent  companionship. 

The  author  develops  Mathilde’s  char¬ 
acter  with  the  realism  of  the  psycholo¬ 
gist  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  poet. 
The  harmonious  blending  of  these  tal¬ 
ents  and  the  lovely  descriptions  of  the 
Swiss  countryside  make  his  new  novel 
readable  and  entertaining. — Madeleine 
Izsal(.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Gertrud  von  Le  Fort.  Der  Kranz  der 

Engel.  Munchen.  Beckstein.  1948. 
314  pages. — Gertrud  von  Le  Fort  has 
long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
talented  German  writers  and  as  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  powerful  of  those  who 
write  from  the  Catholic  perspective. 
Her  new  novel  confronts  the  Christian 
point  of  view  with  the  trend  toward 
atheism  which  has  been  developing  for 
many  decades  in  Germany  (and  not  in 
Germany  only)  and  which  reached  its 
German  zenith  in  National  Socialism. 
Naturally,  this  book  is  not  a  hair-raising 
record  of  Nazi  outrages.  Its  action  takes 
place  on  the  intellectual  plane,  and  in¬ 
volves  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman 
who  are  students  in  Heidelberg.  The 
two  have  been  friends  since  childhood, 
and  each  has  changed  much  since  then, 
but  they  still  love  each  other.  Veronica 
had  once  planned  to  become  a  nun.  En- 
zio  is  one  of  the  high-minded  German 
idealists  who  have  been  led  by  designing 
persons  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
God.  The  girl  is  one  of  the  realistic 
Christians  who  sec  in  all  Germany’s  trial 
a  Divine  dispensation  and  accept  it  as 
their  duty  to  do  what  they  can  to  im¬ 
prove  the  conditions  about  them.  The 


dogmatic  problem  which  the  novel  poses 
is  a  bold  one:  The  girl  remains  faithful 
to  the  man  in  spite  of  her  religious  faith. 
She  tells  herself  that  as  long  as  she  stands 
by  him,  her  love,  which  is  God’s  love, 
will  protect  him.  In  other  words,  she 
faces  the  question  whether  a  human  be¬ 
ing  should  imperil  his  own  salvation  to 
save  the  soul  of  another. 

The  novel  is  written  with  great  art. 
Gertrud  von  Le  Fort  is  able  to  present 
the  most'  complicated  matters  simply. 
She  can  rise  to  a  high  level  of  thought 
and  remain  intelligible  and  fascinating 
to  mediocre  readers.  Her  work  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  example  of  the  heights  which 
Catholic  literature  has  reached  since  Hit¬ 
ler’s  dictatorship — perhaps  in  a  degree 
because  of  it. — Werner  Richter.  New 
York  City. 

Thomas  Mann.  Joseph  und  seine 

Briider.  3  vols.  Stockholm.  Bermann- 
Fischcr.  1948.  742,  686  and  620  pages. 
24.85  Sw.  fr.  ca. — The  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  pages  of  this  awe-inspiring  tetral¬ 
ogy,  written  in  the  intricate  and  often 
awkward  German  which  has  become 
more  and  more  typical  of  Thomas  Mann, 
are  disappointing  to  an  admirer  of  The 
Buddenbrooks  and  The  Magic  Moun¬ 
tain.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  under¬ 
taking  made  many  shortcomings  in¬ 
evitable.  The  story  of  Joseph,  which  has 
been  in  the  puUic  domain  for  thousands 
of  years,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
meaningful  the  Bible  has  to  offer,  does 
not  deserve  this  twisted  “modern”  treat¬ 
ment,  which  subtracts  from  its  essence 
with  every  page  added  to  it. 

The  Nobd  Prize  winner’s  display  of 
first-  and  second-hand  erudition  is  im¬ 
pressive,  his  generous  use  of  the  latest 
vocabulary  of  psycho-analysis  and  social 
science  for  his  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  daring  indeed.  But  he  fails 
to  convey  the  symbolism  and  the  poetry 
of  his  majestic  subject.  His  industrious 
research  and  rewriting  result  in  a  talk¬ 
ative,  heavy  text  whose  dulness  is  occas¬ 
ionally  interrupted  by  pedantic  witti¬ 
cisms  of  a  particularly  exasperating  na¬ 
ture,  especially  when  they  undertake  to 
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be  ironical.  Genuinely  hilarious,  to  be 
sure,  are  his  unintentionally  funny  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  more  risque  aspects  of 
the  frustrated  love  afFair  between  Pod- 
phar’s  wife  and  the  proverbially  chaste 
Joseph.  The  transparent,  almost  morbid 
obscenity  of  these  scenes  is  matched  only 
by  so  stupefying  a  dialogue  that  the  re¬ 
viewer  was  tempted  to  check  with  the 
dtle  page  to  make  sure  that  the  book 
was  really  the  work  of  one  of  the  world’s 
foremost  writers. — E,  E,  Noth.  New 
York  City. 

^  Fran  Martins.  Mar  Oceano.  Contos. 

Fortaleza.  Qa.  1948.  167  pages. — A 
provincial  school  inspector  turns  in  the 
following  report:  “I  visited  the  village 
school.  The  teacher  had  married  a  for¬ 
mer  pupil.  They  are  living  happily.  In 
the  garden  they  are  rearing  a  little  pig 
.  .  .”  Read  this  slender  volume  of  short 
stories  and  see  what  the  author  does 
with  such  material.  Glancing  over  a 
large-scale  map  and  noting  the  tiny  po- 
voados  that  have  barely  attained  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  finest  of  fine  print,  one  often 
wonders  what  life  can  be  like  in  them. 
These  deeply  moving  tales  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  sertdo  shows  us  that  it  is  very 
much  the  same  as  life  is  everywhere,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  here  reduced  to  a  terrible 
and  at  times  terrifying  simplicity.  Fran 
Mardns  is  one  of  the  best  of  Brazil’s 
younger  generation  of  regional  writers. 
Indeed,  I  should  say  that  he  is  one  of 
the  best  story  tellers,  tout  court,  now 
writing  in  Portuguese.  He  has  much  of 
the  simplicity,  honesty,  and  dignity  of 
the  French  nineteenth  century  masters 
of  the  genre.  And  this  is  near  to  being 
his  best  book. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lam- 
bertville.  New  Jersey. 

**  Gilbert  Merlin.  Andrea  und  die 
rote  Nacht.  Bonn.  Europaische  Bii- 
cherei.  1948.  331  pages. — One  thing  is 
certain:  Merlin  can  write.  The  hero’s 
confession  to  his  present  (but  probaWy 
not  last)  love  of  his  cold-blooded  destruc¬ 
tion — not  in  a  physical  sense — of  the  girl 
Andrea,  despite  or  because  of  her  real 
love  for  him,  was  set  forth  with  such 


vividness  and  power  that  I  found  it  in¬ 
tolerable  to  read.  That  the  woman  to 
whom  the  confession  is  made,  after  aban¬ 
doning  its  reciter  in  more  than  justifi¬ 
able — ^and  cogendy  phrased — ^abhor¬ 
rence,  should  return  to  him,  presum- 
aUy  to  share  her  life  with  him,  seems 
to  me  implauiible  and  indeed  incredible. 
The  book  should  have  been  called  “ein 
erotischer  Roman,”  as  the  author  in¬ 
tended,  for  it  deals  primarily  not  with 
Uebe  but  with  Eros,  producing  nu¬ 
merous  variations  on  the  theme  of  male 
promiscuity  and  conquest  versus  female 
surrender  and  constancy.  Although  Mer¬ 
lin  strives  for  an  authoritative  note,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  role  of  Eros  in 
life  is  as  dominant  as  this  story  would 
lead  us  to  think.  But  the  fascination  of 
the  novel,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a 
sensational  success  abroad,  is  undeni¬ 
able. — Bayard  Q,  Morgan.  Stanford, 
California. 

V  Henry  de  Montherlant.  Malatesta. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1948.  245  pages. 
275  francs. — This  historical  drama  seeks 
to  interpret  the  Italian  Renaissance  for 
an  ignorant  modern  public.  Montherlant 
draws  on  chronicles  and  history  for  his 
material,  but — ^like  many  other  authors 
of  chronicle  plays  from  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare  to  Louis  Parker  and  Shaw 
— he  changes  details.  One  notable  alter¬ 
ation  is  the  death  of  the  hero  (who,  we 
are  told,  actually  died  in  bed,  worn  out 
by  his  campaigns  and  by  “les  degodts 
qu’il  avait  essuy6s  au  cours  des  derni^res 
ann^es  de  sa  vie.”)  In  the  play,  he  is 
poisoned  by  a  man  of  letters  attached  to 
his  court — an  act  of  personal  revenge 
for  slights. 

The  play  has  certain  echoes  of  the 
Elizabe^an  drama.  The  central  figure 
is  a  Marlovian  villain-hero;  there  are 
few  women  characters,  and  even  the 
chief  of  them  is  hardly  alive.  At  the  end 
of  the  play,  spectres  appear  to  the  dy¬ 
ing  Malatesta  in  the  approved  Eliza¬ 
bethan  manner.  He  dies,  and  Porcellio, 
who  poisoned  him,  burns,  one  by  one, 
the  leaves  of  the  Vita  Magnifica  et 
Clarissimi  Sigismundi  de  Malatestis,  on 
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which  he  had  been  working — a  manu¬ 
script  designed  to  carry  Malatesta’s  glory 
to  the  future.  One  thinks  of  Hedda. — 
R.  W. 

K  Jenny  Pimentel  de  Borba.  Pasidn  de 
los  hombres.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad. 
1947.  255  pages.  |5  m-n. — ^Wc  are  told 
that  this  novel  (here  translated  into 
Spanish)  by  a  well-known  Brazilian 
writer,  whose  first  work  appeared  in 
1935,  is  “a  novel  without  concessions 
which  exceeds  the  customary  limits  of 
the  contemporary  production  of  the 
kind.”  Whatever  that  may  mean,  the 
novel  is  a  clever  medley  without  vital 
interest.  It  scarcely  holds  the  reader’s 
attention.  It  is  a  work  of  psychological 
snatches  interwoven  with  scraps  of  lit¬ 
erary  and  political  criticism  and  brief 
quotations  in  English,  French,  German 
and  Latin.  The  Greek  quotation  on  page 
206  “Gnoxi  se  auton”  will  remain  Greek 
to  many.  Swinburne’s  name  is  incorrect¬ 
ly  spelled,  and  to  speak  of  the  “lyrical 
richness”  of  Cervantes  is  perhaps  to  be¬ 
tray  no  very  deep  acquaintance  with  his 
work.  The  last  pages  of  the  book  are 
uid  to  refer  to  the  suicide  of  Stefan 
Zweig. 

We  are  promised  a  Spanish  translation 
of  the  same  author’s  novel  Seduccidn 
tropical,  originally  published  in  1940. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

**  Elio  Vittorini.  U  garofano  rosso. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1948.  500  1. — 
When  the  cycle  of  Vittorini’s  works  is 
completed,  Garofano  rosso  will  have  to 
be  considered  as  a  first  and  vital  step 
in  the  development  of  the  artist.  In  the 
important  preface  Vittorini  not  only  ex¬ 
plains  the  reasons  for  publishing  in  1948 
a  now  superseded  work  suppressed  by 
the  Fascists  in  1935-36  when  it  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  review  Solaria,  but  states 
that  none  of  his  later  works  would  have 
been  possible  without  the  arduous  writ¬ 
ing  that  went  into  this  short  novel  which 
he  finds  today  not  free  from  false  notes 
and  mistaken  episodes. 

The  importance  of  Garofano  rosso  is 


twofold:  first  as  a  work  of  art  which 
realizes  the  need  to  express  new  stati 
d'anitno  through  the  medium  of  new 
forms,  and  secondly,  as  a  political  docu¬ 
ment  which  contributes  toward  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  youthful  lust-for- 
blood  which  foimd  its  outlet  and  justifi¬ 
cation  in  a  Fascist  movement  that  glori¬ 
ed  in  the  suppression  of  such  individ¬ 
uals  as  Matteotti  before  transferring  the 
need  to  kill  to  a  vaster  scale  in  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Ethiopia  and  Spain. 

The  style  is  swift  and  ruthless.  The 
situations  are  vivid  and  real.  One  detects 
the  influence  of  Hemingway  and  Dos 
Passos  but  passed  through  the  cruciHe 
of  an  original  mind  which  fuses  all  into 
a  new  form  and  substance. — Hilbne 
Cantarella.  Northampton,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

*  Franz  Werfel.  Erzdhlungen  ms 
xwei  Welten.  Vol.  I.  Krieg  und 
Nachl(rieg.  Adolf  D.  Klarmann,  ed. 
Stockholm.  Bermann-Fischer.  1948.  299 
pages. — The  Erzdhlungen,  in  three  vol¬ 
umes,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  open  the 
series  of  Werfel’s  Gesammelte  Werf^e, 
all  edited  by  Klarmann.  This  prose  nar¬ 
rative  anthology  contains  over  two  dozen 
shorter  works  and  fragments  written 
during  the  First  World  War  or  shortly 
afterwards.  Some  are  familiar  to  Werfel 
connoisseurs  but  others  have  been  resur¬ 
rected  from  obscurity  and  are  here  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time. 

Although  there  is  a  degree  of  unity 
based  on  the  Werfel  character  and  his 
suUime  literary  purpose,  the  diversified 
selections  in  this  volume  plainly  reveal 
the  budding  versatility  of  Werfd’s  gen¬ 
ius.  He  psychoanalyzes  and  vividly  por¬ 
trays  the  human  mind,  as  in  Blasphemie 
eines  Irren  and  Die  schwarze  Messe.  His 
comprehension  of  religious  characters 
and  philosophies  is  excellent.  He  leads 
the  reader  to  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  unequivocal  opposition  to 
militaristic  authoritarianism.  In  his 
graphic  description  of  a  Moslem  dance. 
Die  tanzende  Derwische,  and  of  a  con¬ 
demned  man,  Cabrinowitsch,  he  shows 
his  respect  for  historical  truth.  He  some- 
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times  startles  the  reader  with  shocking¬ 
ly  bold  expressions  but  his  unfailing  hu¬ 
mor  soon  smooths  the  waters. 

Klarmann’s  concise  and  scholarly  an¬ 
notations  add  materially  to  the  interest 
of  the  volume. — E.  H.  Matthaidess.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Jean  Paulhan,  Dominique  Aury. 

Pontes  d’ au  jour  d’ hut.  Lausanne. 

Guilde  du  Livre.  1947.  439  pages. — 
This  gorgeously  printed  anthology  is 
crammed  with  fascinating  matter.  To¬ 
day’s  poets  are  over-inclined  to  the  cryp¬ 
tic,  but  the  most  sibylline  of  them  have 
unguarded  moments  of  kind  and  beauti¬ 
ful  lucidity  which  arc  precious.  It  was 
the  dadaist,  surrealist  Paul  Eluard  who 
wrote  for  simple  souls  the  wonderful, 
comforting  lines: 

Qui  nc  veut  mourir  s’afToIe 

Qui  se  voit  mort  sc  console.  .  .  . 

Messrs  Paulhan  and  Aury  have  been 
catholic  in  their  choices.  They  have  not 
entirely  ignored  old-fashioned  poets  who 
arc  real  poets,  and  among  the  approxi¬ 
mately  913  versifiers  they  have  antholo¬ 
gized  (not  quite  all  of  them  poets  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  section  for  “Pontes  du 
dimanche” — stenographers,  carpenters, 
farmers,  chauffeurs — who  arc  usually 
pretty  dreadful,  and  one  for  child  poets, 
who  with  the  exception  of  one  inspired 
9-ycar-old,  arc  nearly  as  bad)  arc  Paul 
Valery,  Paul  Fort,  and,  in  translation, 
Emily  Dickinson,  Holdcrlin,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Keats,  Rilke,  Robert  Frost,  and 
others  of  the  Lord’s  anointed. 

A  sensational  feature  of  the  volume  is 
that  the  feud  between  Paulhan  and  the 
Aragon-Eluard  group  has  led  to  the 
publication  of  the  selections  from  these 
last  two  in  a  separate  plaquette,  which 
comes  with  the  anthology  but  is  not  a 
part  of  Paulhan’s  nice  red  book  at  all. — 
R.  T.  H. 

*  RaTssa  K(^ritain.  Chagall  ou  Vorage 

enchanti.  Geneve.  Trois  Collines. 

1948.  204  pages,  many  ill.  28.50  Sw.  fr. 
— This  is  the  tribute  of  one  of  Marc 
Chagall’s  friends  to  his  haunting  sur¬ 
realist  painting.  In  her  highly  emotional 


text,  which  includes  a  poem  about  the 
artist,  Mme  Maritain  records  her  reac¬ 
tions  to  his  extraordinary  canvases. 
Through  them  all  runs  the  theme  of  the 
painter’s  childhood  in  Vitebsk,  his  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  the  orthodox  Jewish  world 
in  which  he  lived  before  leaving  Russia. 
Images  of  these  things  and  places  are 
fused  with  symbols  of  the  circus,  the 
Spring,  of  Russian  folk  art  and  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  seemingly  incongruous 
combination  of  impressions  is  ably  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mme  Maritain  as  caused  by 
the  impact  of  suffering  and  joy  upon 
an  extremely  sensitive  person. 

Although  Chagall’s  life  is  referred  to 
only  occasionally,  there  are  unforgettable 
evocations  of  his  first  emotions  in  Paris 
in  1914,  his  conversations  with  Apol¬ 
linaire,  his  feelings  in  his  grandfather’s 
synagogue.  These  are  accompanied  by 
photographs  of  the  painter  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  at  different  stages  of  his  career  and 
a  generous  selection  of  reproductions  of 
his  work.  Many  of  these  seem  to  be  illus¬ 
trations  for  books,  of  which  he  has  made 
a  great  many.  Unfortunately  they  are  not 
identified,  although  the  volume  does 
provide  a  valuable  check  list  of  the  books 
he  has  illustrated  and  the  stage  sets  he 
has  designed. — Robert  C.  Smith.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  Alberto  Ribeiro  Lamego  (Lamego 
Filho.)  O  homem  e  a  Guanabara. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Instituto  Brasileiro  de 
Geografia  e  Estatistica.  1948.  294  pages, 
ill. — There  are  many  persons  not  native 
to  the  region  who  maintain  that  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  the  world’s  most  beautiful 
city.  The  late  Stefan  Zweig  felt  that  way 
about  it.  Indeed,  there  are  some  of  us 
who  can  sympathize  with  the  North 
American  lady  on  the  plane  as  it  hov¬ 
ered  over  Guanabara  Bay  for  a  landing 
at  sunset,  just  as  the  first  lights  were 
coming  on.  “It  isn’t  true!’’  she  kept  say¬ 
ing,  to  herself  but  quite  audibly,  “it  isn’t 
true!  I  just  know  it  isn’t!  It  can’t  be!’’ 

There  is,  in  sober  fact,  an  air  of  fairy- 
like  unreality  to  the  scene,  whether  one 
views  it  from  a  plane  at  dusk  or  by  light 
of  day,  from  Corcovado  or  the  famous 
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Sugar  Loaf.  How  did  this  seaboard  oasis 
of  civilization  ever  come  to  be  dropped 
down  here  amid  the  green  jungle-cov¬ 
ered  mountains  and  the  desert  wastes 
that  hem  it  in?  Fortunately  for  the  lady 
in  question,  she  had  just  become  the 
bride  of  a  leading  au^ority  on  Latin 
American  history  who  could  give  her  the 
background  the  ordinary  tourist  lacks. 
The  latter,  if  he  is  endowed  with  a  litde 
intellectual  curiosity,  must  have  found 
the  run-of-the-mill  guidebooks  woefully 
insufficient.  They  tell  him  something 
of  what  happened  but,  of  necessity,  they 
arc  unable  to  portray  for  him  that  fusion 
of  geographic,  economic,  social,  and  cul¬ 
tural  elements  that  brought  about  the 
seeming  paradox,  the  miracle  of  loveli¬ 
ness  that  is  Rio  de  Janeiro  today. 

In  O  homem  e  a  Guanabara  Senhor 
Lamego  has  given  us  a  fine  scholarly 
work  which  at  the  same  time,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  barrier  of  language,  should 
provide  every  intelligent  visitor  not 
afraid  of  mental  concentration  with  the 
information  that  he  needs — and  if  he 
cannot  read  Portuguese,  the  numerous 
photographs  of  old  colonial  and  present- 
day  scenes  are  alone  worth  the  price  of 
the  book. 

This  volume  is  the  third  in  a  series 
entided  Setores  da  Evduqdo  Vluminense. 
The  two  preceding  ones  were  O  homem 
e  o  brejo  and  O  homem  e  a  restinga, 
with  O  homem  e  a  serra  to  follow.  There 
is  an  extensive  bibliography  and  an  ex¬ 
haustive  index.  It  seems  to  the  present 
reviewer  that  the  Guanabara  volume,  at 
least,  might  well  be  brought  out  in  Eng¬ 
lish  by  some  university  press.  It  often 
makes  reading  that  is  as  fascinating  as 
the  pages  of  Gilberto  Freyre. — Samuel 
Putnam,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  S.  Roucek,  ed.  Slavonic  En¬ 
cyclopedia.  New  York.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library.  1949.  1445  2«A.  pages. — 
An  American  encyclopedia  of  the  Slavic 
peoples  was  needed.  TTie  Editor  declares 
that  they  are  “the  largest  (that  is,  the 
most  numerous)  kindred  group  of  peo¬ 
ples  in  the  world,"  and  that  they  are 
“all  tied  together  by  a  general  conscious¬ 


ness  that  they  all  belong  to  a  single  great 
family.  .  .  They  certainly  are  tied  to¬ 
gether  at  this  moment,  although  some 
of  them  seem  rather  anxious  to  get  un¬ 
tied;  and  whether  or  not  we  approve  of 
them  in  every  respect,  we  need  to  know 
them  a  great  deal  better  than  we  do. 

Dr.  Roucek  has  done  an  amazingly 
comprehensive  and  on  the  whole  an  ex¬ 
cellent  piece  of  work.  With  the  aid  of 
approxiniately  125  capable  contributors 
— several  of  them  men  of  distinction, 
like  Janko  Lavrin,  Hans  Kohn,  George 
R.  Noyes,  Emil  Lengyel — ^he  has  accu¬ 
mulated  thousands  of  articles,  big  and 
litde,  touching  every  type  of  Slavonic 
activity,  past  and  present.  There  are  long 
articles  on  literature,  art,  music,  sci¬ 
ence,  language,  government,  and  other 
topics;  there  are  biographies  of  individ¬ 
uals;  there  are  paragraphs  on  cities  and 
regions;  there  are  data  on  Slav  immi¬ 
grants  to  this  country;  articles  under 
unexpected  headings,  a  series  of  useful 
papers  on  Misconceptions  about  Slavic 
Europe,  a  bright  and  useful  one  on  the 
merits  of  Bulgarian  Yogurt;  there  is  a 
litde  of  everything  Slavonic.  The  re¬ 
viewer  failed  to  find  biographies  of  sev¬ 
eral  individuals  who  should  have  been 
included,  but  in  other  respects  the  book 
stood  up  fairly  well  under  every  test 
he  applied  to  it. 

For  economy  of  space  abbreviations 
abound,  and  the  style  is  often  telegraphic 
to  the  brink  of  obscurity.  There  is  some 
bad  writing,  but  serious  errors  are  not 
numerous.  The  uniform  tone  of  objec¬ 
tivity  and  politeness  is  excellent.  Thus, 
a  writer  on  contemporary  thinkers  in 
Russia  remarks  cautiously  that  “. . .  orig¬ 
inal  thought  is  not  exactly  stagnant  in 
the  USRR”  (italics  the  reviewer’s).  Thus 
again:  The  biography  of  Stalin  and  the 
biography  of  Marshal  Tito  are  of  ex- 
aedy  equal  length,  line  for  line.  There 
are  no  indexes.  Thorough  indexing 
would  have  increased  the  usefulness  of 
the  work,  but  would  have  added  gready 
to  the  staggering  task.  In  assembling,  ar¬ 
ranging,  and  editing  his  material,  Dr. 
Roucek  has  shown  industry  and  a  re¬ 
markable  gift  for  organization. — R.TJi. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  Head-Liners”) 


*  Maurice  Barr^s.  Mes  cahiers,  XU, 
1919-20.  Paris.  Plon.  1949.  vi+386 
pages.  360  £r. — Begun  shortly  after  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  this  volume  of 
Barres’  diary  reflects  his  main  preoccu* 
pation:  Germany  and  Pangermanism. 
Will  the  victor  be  able  to  hdt  the  Ger¬ 
man  menace  permanently?  Can  Rh^- 
nanie,  so  near  France  in  spirit,  be  re¬ 
educated  ?  Barres’  long  discussion  of  the 
German  mind  is  unfortunately  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  German  Blut  und  Boden 
theorizing  of  a  later  period. 

Despite  such  flaws,  the  book  (which 
is  the  mirror  of  a  passionate,  sincere  spir¬ 
it  and  is  worth  reading.  It  shows  its  au¬ 
thor’s  effort  at  impartiality  (portrait 
of  Jaur^s).  Glimpses  of  Clemenceau, 
evaluations  of  Hugo  and  Baudelaire, 
plans  for  future  works  (studies  of 
Pascal  and  Jeanne  d’Arc),  give  it  in¬ 
terest.  On  Baudelaire:  *‘Les  adaptations 
imparfaites,  les  besoins,  les  deceptions, 
les  mccontentements,  tous  les  chocs  que 
nous  avons  avec  la  vie  sont  des  d^- 
chirures  4  travers  lesquelles  nous  in- 
terrogeons  Dieu.”— <7.  R.  S. 

>1^  Jacques  Chastenet.  Le  siicle  de  Vic¬ 
toria.  Paris.  Fayard.  1947. 406  pages. 
225  fr. — ^The  author  of  well  known  stud¬ 
ies  on  William  Pitt,  on  Wellin^on,  and 
recently,  on  Twenty  Years  of  Diplomacy 
1919-39,  has  here  composed  an  admir¬ 
ing  study  of  a  country  whose  economic, 
political,  and  moral  structure  has  been 
severely  shaken  by  the  frightful  ordeal 
of  two  long  and  disastrously  cosdy  wars. 

In  the  400  pages  of  his  scholarly  and 
well-written  txx>k,  M.  Chastenet  has  ex¬ 
plained  how  and  why  the  19th  century 
became  what  he  calls  “the  century  of 
British  preponderance.”  This  preponder¬ 
ance,  according  to  him,  was  the  result 
of  magnificent  teamwork  throughout 
long  years  of  an  indispensable  peace, 
carried  on  by  a  hard-working,  disci¬ 


plined,  and  patriotic  people,  led  by  states¬ 
men  with  very  different  personalities, 
but  united  in  one  constant  aim,  the  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity  and  the  grandeur  of 
their  country. 

Chastenet’s  book  is  not  only  a  tribute 
to  a  country  he  profoundly  admires;  it 
is  also  a  lesson.  It  presents  a  splendid  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  value  of  “work,  com¬ 
mon  sense,  good  will,  free  initiative,  and 
peace.” — Marcel  Moraud.  The  Rice  In¬ 
stitute. 

*  Colette.  Vitoile  vesper.  Genive. 
Paris.  Milieu  du  Monde.  1946.  218 

pages. — In  her  seventies,  racked  by 
arthritis,  Colette  is  still  Colette,  and 
miraculously  transparent.  She  has  gone 
through  those  worlds  where  the  very  air 
seems  viscous — journalism,  politics,  the 
music-hall;  from  the  nethermost  she  has 
extracted  her  masterpiece,  Chhi.  Yet  she 
is  still  Vinginue,  the  healthy  young  vil¬ 
lager  from  Burgundy.  She  can  converse, 
without  sophistication  and  sup)ercilious- 
ness,  with  cats  and  dogs,  and  with  Mon¬ 
sieur  Poincar6.  She  is  free  from  cant, 
pretence,  shame,  rancor.  She  has  notes 
on  sexual  aberrations  in  high  places, 
and  records  a  joyous  pregnancy,  with 
the  same  directness  which  is  delicacy  it¬ 
self.  By  her  side,  most  women  writers 
seem  affected  or  morbid.  Only  George 
Sand  in  the  best  of  her  letters  has  the 
same  provincial  freshness  with  no  trace 
of  provincial  gaucherie;  but  even  George 
relapsed  into  px>litics.  .  .  . — Albert  Gui- 
rard,  Sr.  Stanford  University. 

*  Pierre  Croidys.  Jeanne  d'Arc  et  son 
temps.  2  vols.  Paris.  Arthaud.  1948. 

358  &  362  pages,  ill.  700  fr. — Pleasandy 
written,  abundandy  and  intelligendy  il¬ 
lustrated,  these  two  volumes  would 
make  an  ideal  prize  in  a  conservative 
private  school.  No  doubt  it  is  convenient 
to  have  a  full  harmonization  of  the 
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chronicles:  we  follow  Joan  step  by  step 
and  day  by  day.  But  our  enjoyment  is 
spoilt  by  the  “romanced”  tone — ^Walter 
Scott  for  adolescents.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  the  style:  “Royaume  de  France,  ex¬ 
pression  si  douce  pour  le  coeur  I  Royaume 
de  France,  creation  merveilleuse  de  Dieu, 
qui  se  perp^tue  grace  k  la  prouesse  de 
ses  rois  dans  les  batailles  et  il  leur  sagesse 
dans  la  politique.” 

There  are  a  few  heretics  who  doubt 
the  prowess  of  some  French  kings,  and 
especially  their  wisdom.  This  book  is 
not  for  them.  Two  elementary  works  re¬ 
main  indispensable:  Michelet’s  marvel¬ 
ous  “gospel,”  and  the  full  record  of 
Joan’s  trial,  with  the  notes  of  Pierre 
Champion. — Albert  GuSrard,  Sr.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

M  £lie  Hal^vy.  Histoire  du  socidisme 
europien.  Paris.  Gallimard.  3d  ed., 
1948.  367  pages.  440  fr. — From  1898 
until  shortly  before  his  death  in  1937 
Professor  Hal6vy  used  to  lecture  at  the 
Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques  on  social¬ 
ism,  as  well  as  on  the  history  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  England.  This  volume  is 
based  on  notes  made  by  several  devoted 
students  on  his  lectures  and  on  partially 
completed  chapters  which  he  left.  It  is 
an  excellent,  compact  survey,  rich  in 
valuable  observations,  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  socialistic  thought  and  organi¬ 
zations  from  the  1830’s  to  1936.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  clarity  of  its  ar¬ 
rangement  and  expression  and  by  the 
scholarly  fashion  in  which  M.  Hal6vy 
traces  the  influence  of  one  writer  upon 
another.  He  shows,  for  instance,  how 
much  Marx  owed  to  Ricardo,  Hegel, 
Hodgskin,  Pecqueur  and  other  writers 
for  ideas  that  are  often  thought  to  have 
originated  with  Marx  himself.  The  book 
is  an  admirably  clear  and  interesting  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  much-befogged  subject. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  L^on  Lemonnier.  Edouard  Vll:  Le 
rot  de  VEntente  Cordide.  Paris. 
Hachette.  1949.  254  pages.  300  fr. — In 
spite  of  its  sub-title,  two-thirds  of  this 
biography  is  devoted  to  the  fifty-nine 


years  of  Edward’s  life  as  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  is  a  prosaic  faaual  narrative  of  dates, 
narrow  educational  measures  imposed 
by  the  Prince  Consort,  family  events, 
visits,  voyages,  and  statistics  of  partridges 
and  other  game  brought  down  at  hunt¬ 
ing  parties.  The  last  third  of  the  volume 
is  equally  factual  and  severely  chrono¬ 
logical,  but  more  is  said  of  the  king’s 
friction  with  his  nephew,  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  of  his  friendly  relations  with 
France  that  contributed  to  the  Entente 
Cordiale  of  1904.  Occasional  anecdotes 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  unimagina¬ 
tive  record  of  the  king’s  movements. 
The  book  is  too  brief  to  give  adequately 
either  a  full  appreciation  of  Edward 
VII’s  personality  or  of  his  influence  on 
Britain’s  foreign  policy. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

W  Alfred  Leroy.  Marie  Antoinette. 

Paris.  S.  E.  F.  I.  1946.  355  pages  -j- 
7  plates.  240  fr. — M.  Leroy,  more  emo¬ 
tional  than  critical,  recalls  with  sympa¬ 
thy  and  admiration  the  story  of  the  most 
tragic  figure  of  18th  century  France.  In¬ 
stead  of  attempting  the  ordinary  type  of 
biography,  he  devotes  his  attention  to 
various  aspects  of  Marie  Antoinette’s 
lonely,  frivolous  life,  and  to  long  ac¬ 
counts  of  her  intimate  friends — the  Po- 
lignacs,  Madame  de  Lamballe,  Breteuil, 
Count  Person,  the  musician  Gluck,  and 
many  others.  He  quotes  plentifully  from 
interesting  and  little  known  memoirs 
and  letters  and  includes  seven  good  por¬ 
traits. 

In  spite  of  a  tendency  to  redundancy 
and  the  piling  up  of  adjectives,  his  vol¬ 
ume  is  decidedly  interesting  and  man¬ 
ages  to  convey  a  sense  of  tragedy  from 
the  first  moment  of  the  little  Austrian 
girl’s  wedding  at  the  age  of  fifteen  until 
her  death  on  the  guillotine  twenty-three 
years  later. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

**  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Bulles  Neues. 

Monaco.  Rocher.  1948.  234  pages. — 
In  this  his  last  book  the  grand  old  man 
of  Belgian  letters  looked  back  at  his 
youth.  It  pictures  the  quiet  city  of  Ghent, 
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where  Maeterlinck  spent  his  childhood 
among  well-to-do  burghers,  with  a  ty¬ 
rannical,  loose-living  father  who  never 
read  more  than  a  few  pages  of  his  son’s 
books,  a  self-effacing  mother,  the  curi¬ 
ous  bachelor-uncle  who  jotted  down  all 
“adultcres,”  content  to  live  vicariously 
on  the  scandals  of  the  town,  “glissant 
Tune  contre  I’autre  ses  longues  mains 
oisives  et  pales  qui  n’avaient  jamais 
manic  que  Ic  ncant.  . . 

The  book  is  a  mixture  of  that  wise 
serenity  which  is  granted  to  some  of  the 
very  old,  and  the  lusty  love  of  life  which 
is  typically  Belgian  and  has  made  the 
home  of  the  Mannel^cn  and  Till  Uylen- 
Spiegel  that  of  the  indomitable  spirit. — 
Georgette  R.  Schuler.  Wells  College. 

^  Georges  Duhamcl.  Consultation  aux 
pays  dTslam.  Paris.  Mcrcurc  dc 
France.  1947.  125  pages.  75  fr. — ^This 
little  book  contains  the  shrewd  observa¬ 
tions  and  wise  reflections  that  a  French 
Academician  made  on  a  visit  to  the  Mos¬ 
lem  lands  which  extend  from  Lebanon 
through  North  Africa  to  Senegal.  He 
has  a  high  opinion  of  the  civilizing  work 
that  the  French  have  done  in  this  area. 
But  he  also  reports,  as  a  result  of  his 
consultations  with  Arab  leaders,  that 
there  is  much  discontent  with  French 
rule.  He  warns  France  that  she  must 
make  many  reforms.  She  must  abolish 
political  censorship  over  the  native  Arab 
press  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Moslem 
papers  are  accustomed  to  print  all  sorts 
of  malicious  untruths  about  foreign 
powers.  France  must  also  devolve  more 
power  upon  the  natives  and  estaUish 
some  kind  of  union  with  these  North 
African  states  which  is  based  on  an  alli¬ 
ance  instead  of  treating  them  as  protec¬ 
torates.  Developments  during  the  two 
years  and  more  since  he  wrote  confirm 
the  wisdom  of  his  observations. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  David  Rousset.  Le  pitre  ne  rit  pas. 

Paris.  Pavois.  1948.  263  pages  6 
plates. — A  violent  satire  on  the  State  as 
the  sole  master  of  Society  ( vulgo  Totali¬ 
tarianism).  The  conception  of  le  pitre 


(the  clown).  Hitler  and  his  cohorts,  is  a 
blend  of  Hugo’s  Torquemada,  Alfred 
Jarry’s  Ubu  Roi,  Heinrich  Mann’s  Der 
Untertan  (a  marvelous  study  of  Hitler¬ 
ism  under  William  II)  and  Chaplin’s 
The  Great  Dictator.  A  powerful  night¬ 
mare.  Except  the  30-page  introduction, 
the  book  is  all  documents  (Rousset  is 
the  author  of  L’unit/ers  concentration- 
naire  and  Les  jours  de  notre  mort ).  Nazi 
and  collaborationist  methods  with  the 
conquered,  particularly  with  the  Jews. 
A  small  haphazard  cross-section  of  Nazi 
Europe;  but,  within  its  limits,  convinc¬ 
ing.  just  what  we  long  to  forget — ^not 
out  of  charity,  but  out  of  cowardice.  If 
only  the  dead  would  bury  their  dead! 
So  long  as  the  danger  is  still  with  us,  to 
forgive  is  a  duty,  but  to  forget  would 
be  a  crime. — Albert  Guerard,  Sr.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

^  Georges  Bagulesco.  La  Nouvelle 
Religion.  2  vols.  Paris.  Vitiano.  1947. 
293  &  353  pages,  ill.  600  fr. — General 
Georges  Bagulesco  was  Roumanian 
Minister  in  Tokio  when  Japan  picked  a 
quarrel  with  China  in  1937.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  his  habit  to  speak  out  frankly 
in  the  presence  of  injustice,  and  his  pro¬ 
tests  to  the  Japanese  government  on  this 
occasion  and  others  resulted  in  two  at¬ 
tempts  to  assassinate  him  and  eventually 
in  his  expulsion  from  Japan.  He  had 
similar  experiences  with  the  Germans 
and  with  the  government  of  his  own 
country.  Though  a  soldier  himself,  he 
became  convinced  of  the  inherent  wick¬ 
edness  of  war  and  of  all  inequalities 
among  men;  and  since  the  adherents  of 
all  the  world’s  major  religions  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  violence  and  to  racial,  national, 
and  individual  discrimination,  he  has 
been  moved  to  draw  up  an  eloquent  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  which  has  become  the 
Bible  of  a  sort  of  super-religion,  with  its 
center  in  Paris  (at  10  rue  Henri-Du- 
chene),  with  adherents  in  Japan  and 
America,  and  with  plans  for  the  en¬ 
circlement  of  the  globe. 

The  organization  was  chartered  in 
1947,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  as  yet.  La  Nou- 
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velle  Religion,  its  text-book,  is  sanely 
written  and  free  from  intolerance  and 
disquieting  Messianism.  Its  infdme,  its 
Devil,  is  force.  Cain  slaying  Abel,  the 
atom  bomb  obliterating  Hiroshima,  ail 
infringement  of  human  liberty  and  full 
brotherhood,  must  end  if  the  race  is  to 
accomplish  God’s  purpose  for  it.  But 
how  can  we  control  wickedness,  says 
hard-headed  common  sense,  except  by 
opposing  force  to  force?  For  several 
thousand  years  we  have  been  opposing 
force  to  force,  say  the  Bagulescos,  and 
what  progress  have  we  made? — H.  K.  L. 

*  Georges  Blin.  Le  sadisme  de  Baude¬ 
laire.  Paris.  Corti.  1948.  191  pages. 
— The  title  essay  is  the  least  important. 
Obvious  Sadism  in  Baudelaire;  but  the 
influence  is  not  traced  in  detail.  More 
curious  in  this  chapter  is  the  Sadism  of 
Joseph  de  Maistre:  the  great  Catholic 
apologist  who  reveled  in  blood.  (Same 
element  found  even  in  Evangelical  sects: 
“Washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,” 
“There  is  a  Fountain  filled  with  blood 
. . .”  Trace  of  Mithraism?) 

Recours  de  Baudelaire  d  la  sorcellerie: 
Stock-in-trade  of  second-rate  Romanti> 
cism:  Gothic  Tales,  Hoffmann;  the  Bram 
Stoker  aspect  of  Baudelaire.  Occasional¬ 
ly  author  passes  from  sorcellerie  to 
magie.  Unwarranted  modulation;  witch¬ 
craft  is  cheap  make-believe,  magic  is 
highest  poetry. 

/.  P.  Sartre  et  Baudelaire:  Baudelaire 
existentialiste  sans  le  savoir,  just  as  Hugo 
is  surrialiste  malgre  lui?  Blin  reaffirms 
that  Baudelaire  was  believer  in  Art  for 
Art’s  Sake.  Goes  without  saying;  but 
needed  to  be  said,  now  that  St.  Baude¬ 
laire  is  turned  into  a  Catholic  apologist. 

Sur  les  "'Petits  Poemes  en  Prose": 
Baudelaire  deliberately  used  both  forms. 
Prose  poems  not  rough  drafts  or  notes, 
but  perfect  of  their  kind.  Posterity,  how¬ 
ever,  has  chosen  to  remember  Les  fleurs 
du  mol,  with  its  orthodox  versification. 

Mises  au  Point:  chiefly:  Why  did  not 
Baudelaire,  a  lover  of  death,  commit 
suicide?  Because  the  thought  of  death 
was  so  comforting  that  it  made  life 
worth  living.  (Reminds  me  of  old  argu¬ 


ment:  “La  vie  ne  vaut  pas  qu’on  se  tue 
pour  elle”)  Blin,  co-editor  of  the  critical 
edition  (Crepet-Blin)  of  Fleurs  du  med, 
knows  his  Baudelaire  so  well  that  he 
does  not  need  to  rave  about  him.  At 
present,  to  know  Baudelaire  is  the  mark 
of  a  gentleman,  as  it  was  in  former  days 
to  know  Horace. — Albert  Guhard,  Sr. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Gabriel  Bonno.  La  culture  et  la  civi¬ 
lisation  britaniques  devant  V opinion 
fran^aise  de  la  Paix  d’Utrecht  aux  "Let- 
tres  philosophiques"  (1713-1734).  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety.  1948.  184  2-col.  pages.  $2.50. — 
Professor  Bonno’s  scholarly  study  is  the 
continuation  of  those  of  Professor  Ascoli, 
who  had  to  interrupt  them  when  he  was 
taken  away  from  his  home  near  Paris 
in  the  spring  of  1945  and  has  never 
been  heard  from  since.  Professor  Bonno 
has  not  only  carried  the  torch,  but  he  has 
extended  the  field  of  comparative  litera¬ 
ture  and  filled  a  gap  felt  for  years. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  extensive  and 
sketchy  studies  of  Joseph  Texte  and 
those  of  Jusserand  to  the  limited  one  of 
Professor  Bonno,  who  covers  only  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  in  the  development  of 
Franco-British  literary  relations. 

For  generations  French,  British,  and 
American  scholars  had  been  misled  by 
a  well-known  reference  in  Voltaire’s 
Lettres  philosophiques  to  “le  sage  et 
judicieux  B^t  de  Muralt,”  author  of  the 
Lettres  sur  les  Anglais.  It  was  assumed 
that  if  Voltaire  mentioned  only  one  au¬ 
thor  it  was  because  there  was  no  other 
worth  mentioning.  Professor  Bonno  on 
the  contrary  shows  that  between  1713 
and  1734  the  French  were  rather  well  in¬ 
formed  on  the  literary,  philosophic,  sci¬ 
entific,  and  religious  life  of  England. — 
Marcel  Maraud.  The  Rice  Institute. 

*  Jean  Lemaire  de  Beiges.  Les  ipitres 
de  VAmant  Vert.  Jean  Frappier,  cd. 
Lille.  Giard  (Geneve.  Droz).  1948.  xlix 
-f-  103  pages. — Professor  Frappier  has 
contributed  a  skilful  introduction, 
sketching  the  biographies  of  Jean  Le¬ 
maire  and  his  patroness.  Marguerite 
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d’Autriche,  against  their  historical  back- 
drop,  and  communicating  his  enthusi* 
asm  for  a  prc-Rcnaissancc  poet,  a  fine 
stylist,  who  reflected  the  past  and  influ¬ 
enced  the  future.  (“Peut-etre  mcme  est- 
il  du  nombre  de  ces  auteurs  apr^s  qui 
on  n’a  pas  6crit  comme  on  ^crivait  avant 
lui.*’)  Lemaire’s  verse  is  frail  porcelain, 
excellent  in  its  minor  way. 

The  first  epistle,  supposedly  written 
by  Marguerite’s  parrot,  explains  how, 
loving  her  too  dearly  to  sustain  separa¬ 
tion,  UAmaht  Vert  committed  suicide. 
The  second,  dated  some  years  later,  is 
the  parrot’s  report  from  the  Blessed  Isles 
(an  animal  paradise).  Its  rich  hodge¬ 
podge  of  allusions  (classical,  medieval. 
Biblical)  evidently  keep  Professor  Trap¬ 
pier  from  noting  that — like  many  an¬ 
other  sequel — it  is  decidedly  inferior. 
But  fortunately,  meticulously  edited,  the 
two  poems  speak  for  themselves. — Helen 
Rosemary  Cole.  Oklahoma  College  for 
Women. 

*  Andri  Rousseaux.  UtUrature  du 
vingtieme  siecle.  Paris.  Albin-Michel. 
1949.  259  pages.  300  fr. — In  this  his 
Third  Series  of  a  sort  of  Bergsonian  and 
Surrealist  Causeries  du  iMndi,  the  lit¬ 
erary  critic  of  the  Figaro  continues  to 
eulogize  certain  favorite  authors  of  his, 
from  Pcguy  and  Claudel  to  Henry 
Miller,  Faulkner,  Hemingway,  and,  nat¬ 
urally,  Kafka.  It  isn’t  easy  nowadays  to 
keep  one’s  aesthetic  judgment  above  the 
political  m^6c,  and  Andre  Rousseaux 
the  Catholic  Liberal  finds  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  Kingdom  of  Literature  be¬ 
tween  the  apostles  of  Christian  salvation 
(Ramuz,  T.  S.  E3iot)  and  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  champions  of  Social  Well-being 
(Malraux,  Camus).  In  his  effort  to  find 
a  journalistic  compromise  and  a  meta¬ 
physical  synthesis,  he  unites  the  contra¬ 
dictory  tendencies  of  his  authors  (Sym¬ 
bolist,  Surrealist — Gaullist,  Stalinist)  in 
the  Trinity  of  Love:  the  love  of  God  and 
“the  two  human  loves  which  lift  man’s 
voice  to  its  noblest  pitch,  the  love  of  a 
woman  and  the  love  of  country.’’  His 
desire  to  prove  his  objectivity  leads  him 
to  comparisons  which  are  sometimes  as¬ 


tonishing  (Rimbaud  and  Paul  Eluard, 
for  instance  —or  Charles  D’Orl^ns  and 
Louis  Aragon,  two  great  rhetorical  poets 
of  widely  separate  periods). 

After  all,  there  b  more  pleasure  in 
tasting  M.  Rousseaux’s  delicate  and  eso¬ 
teric  aperfus  a  few  at  a  time,  in  his  ru¬ 
bric  in  the  Figaro,  than  in  trying  to  di¬ 
gest  them  as  they  come  pell-mell  in  a 
fair-sized  volume. — Walter  Mehring. 
New  York  City. 

*  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  Les  riveries 
du  promeneur  solitaire.  Marcel  Ray¬ 
mond,  ed.  Genive.  Droz.  1948.  Ixii  -|- 
225  pages. — Marcel  Raymond,  author 
of  an  outstanding  history  of  contempo¬ 
rary  French  poetry,  would  seem  peculiar¬ 
ly  well  qualified  to  present  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Reveries.  This  last,  most 
genuinely  intimate  of  Rousseau’s  writ¬ 
ings  is  also  the  most  modern.  The  ten 
Promenades  are  a  sincere,  highly  reveal¬ 
ing  apology  for  an  anguished  Jean- 
Jacques  who,  in  a  final  effort,  strives  to 
soothe  his  unquiet  ego  by  seeking  the 
distilled  and  immediate  sensation  in  an 
eternal  present.  In  his  informative  In¬ 
troduction  M.  Raymond  suggests  as 
much.  He  leans  too  heavily,  however,  on 
Henri  Guillemin  and  Frederika  Mac¬ 
donald  in  accounting  for  Rousseau’s 
sufferings,  and  does  not  sufficiendy  de¬ 
velop  the  theme  of  actuality  in  Rous¬ 
seau’s  attempt  to  find  a  synthesis  of  the 
ethical  with  the  esthetic,  though  he  docs 
presume  an  affinity  with  Proust,  Gide 
and  Valery.  English  readers  will  recall 
John  Cowper  Powys’  In  Defence  of  Sen¬ 
suality,  “Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of 
that  great  and  much-abused  man  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau,’’  and  Virginia  Woolf 
who  wrote  typically  in  Mrs.  Dalloway: 
“So  on  a  summer’s  day  waves  collect, 
overbalance  and  fall;  and  the  whole 
world  seems  to  be  saying  ‘That  is  all’ 
more  and  more  ponderously,  until  even 
the  heart  in  the  body  which  lies  in  the 
sun  on  the  beach  says  too.  That  is  all. 
Fear  no  more,  says  the  heart. . . .’’  Rous¬ 
seau  could  hardly  have  said  it  better. 

Though  the  Introduction  and  notes 
of  this  edition  leave  much  unanswered. 
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M.  Raymond  offers  scholars  an  excellent 
text  of  the  RSveries,  based  on  the  original 
manuscript,  and  repairing  in  large 
measure  the  shortcomings  of  the  1782 
and  subsequent  editions.  This  in  itself 
is  a  signal  contribution  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  now  receiving  in¬ 
creasing  emphasis  as  the  possible  master¬ 
piece  of  Rousseau. — Otis  Fellows.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Paul  Belot.  Aux  lueurs  des  jours 

ilectriques.  Grenoble.  Arthaud.  New 
ed.,  1946.  285  pages.  150  fr. — Chemical 
engineers  in  a  light-metal  refinery  near 
Grenoble  are  the  characters  in  a  book 
evidently  designed  to  be  both  a  psycho¬ 
logical  novel  and  a  study  of  a  milieu. 
Jacques  Durtal  had  been  led  into  his  pro¬ 
fession,  as  into  his  marriage  with  Si¬ 
mone,  by  no  real  love  or  compelling  in¬ 
terest.  An  uninspired  technician,  a  bored 
and  boring  husband,  he  is  stirred  to  a 
more  intense  life  by  the  arrival  at  the 
plant  of  his  boyhood  friend,  Jean,  whose 
prompt  success  on  the  job  offends  him. 
But  it  is  not  even  jealousy,  it  is  mere 
envy  which  motivates  Jacques.  The  story 
moves  almost  convincingly  to  his  final 
humiliation  as  he  abjeedy  fumbles  an 
attempt  to  steal  his  friend's  research 
secret.  The  glare  of  the  electric  furnaces, 
despite  the  promise  of  the  tide,  does  not 
illuminate.  It  is  only  mechanical  dicor. 
— Reino  Virtanen.  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Robert  Charbonneau.  hes  dSsirs  et 

les  jours.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1948. 
251  pages. — Desires  and  the  days:  the 
desires  of  two  mediocre  French  Cana¬ 
dian  boys  to  become  important  persons 
after  World  War  I.  Auguste  Prieur,  the 
son  of  a  petty  railroad  official,  grinds 
his  unenlightened  way  to  a  law  degree, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  political  machine 
wins  a  seat  in  Parliament.  His  childhood 
friend,  Pierre  Masscnac,  adopted  son  of 
the  political  boss,  is  no  intellectual  and 
no  sentimentalist.  He  makes  a  fortune 
by  smuggling  arms,  and  returns  to  the 
fictitious  city  of  Deuville  to  buy  the 
Party  paper  and  replace  his  father  whom 


he  always  hated. 

A  Populist  novel,  Les  disirs  et  les 
jours  does  not  keep  the  promise  of  its 
poetic  tide;  most  of  the  incidents  al¬ 
though  dramatic  enough,  are  sordid  and 
loosely  motivated  and  connected.  A 
host  of  misprints  further  mars  the  drab 
style  which  only  once,  in  the  trout-fish¬ 
ing  scene,  rises  to  colorfulness  and 
charm. — Franfois  Denoeu.  Dartmouth 
College. 

^  Paul  Claudel.  Portage  de  midi.  Paris. 

Mercure  de  France.  1948. 163  pages. 
$0.75  U.S. — Claudel  defines  his  themes 
in  a  brief  preface  as  (1)  adultery  (2)  the 
struggle  between  a  religious  vocation 
and  rappel  de  la  chair;  and  he  expresses 
these  themes  in  his  usual  highly  poetic 
style — free  verse  full  of  imagery  and 
emotion.  As  usual,  too,  he  works 
through  sin  and  penitence  to  his  sinners* 
death,  this  time  a  violent  death  in  a  Chi¬ 
nese  insurrection. 

Claudel’s  central  subject  is  always  a 
particular  type  of  spiritual  torment,  that 
of  a  Catholic  mystic  unwillin^y  caught 
in  the  toils  of  a  beautiful,  passionate, 
conscienceless,  but  finally  repentant 
woman,  and  here  it  perhaps  requires  the 
exotic  setting  he  gives  it,  for  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  agony  very  often  felt  by  non- 
Catholics  in  the  Western  world.  Conse- 
quendy  his  eloquence  often  rings  false 
to  readers  unsympathetic  with  his  point 
of  view,  especially  when  at  the  end  of 
the  play.  Mesa  and  Ys^ — strangely 
named  lovers — welcome  death  as  the 
door  to  Purgatory  and  eventually  to 
Paradise  where  they  are  sure  their  litde 
baby  is  waiting  for  them.  Ys6’s  other 
children,  whom  she  abandoned  for  love’s 
sake,  are  almost  forgotten  by  her.  One 
wonders  if  they,  too,  are  not  headed  for 
Paradise,  the  door  of  which  they  might 
quite  understandably  close  in  their 
mother’s  face. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar 
College. 

^  Albert  Cossery.  La  maison  de  la 
mort  certaine.  Paris.  Chariot.  1947. 
211  pages.  165  fr. — The  sinister  dScor 
of  this  novel  is  a  tenement  in  the  old 
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section  of  Cairo  whose  sagging  walls 
threaten  its  inhabitants  with  imminent 
destruction.  Extreme  poverty  and  Ori¬ 
ental  fatalism  render  the  unhappy  ten¬ 
ants  defenseless  until  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  Abdel-Al,  unites  them  against  Si- 
Khalil  the  lan^ord. 

The  Egyptian  locale,  fantastic  charac¬ 
ters,  and  strange  happenings  provide 
material  interesting  in  itself.  However, 
as  the  novel  progresses  the  two  main  fig¬ 
ures  develop  into  definite  social  types. 
Si-Khalil  does  not  remain  merely  an  in¬ 
different  landlord  but  exhibits  decadent 
and  cowardly  traits,  while  Abdel-Al 
evolves  from  an  embittered  cart-driver 
into  the  prophet  of  a  new  order. 

The  tenement  dwellers  voice  their 
wretchedness  in  simple  but  vivid  lan¬ 
guage  colored  with  Arabic  locutions. 
Most  of  their  conversations  occur  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  crumbling  building  and 
the  reader  assumes  that  the  ever-widen¬ 
ing  fissures  in  its  walls  are  to  suggest 
the  deterioration  of  the  social  structure. 
— Robert  W.  Kretsch.  City  College  of 
New  York. 

*  Jean  Dutourd.  VArhre.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1948.  185  pages.  210  fr. — 
Through  all  the  different  media  of  lit¬ 
erary  expression  the  apostles  of  Discour¬ 
agement  are  laboring  zealously  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  zeal  and  labor  are  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure.  The  charming  little 
parable  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  has 
been  dramatized  a  thousand  times,  but 
the  Forbidden  Fruit  still  tempts  play¬ 
wrights  of  every  theological  and  philo¬ 
sophical  complexion.  Jean  Dutourd’s 
version  is  the  blackest  nihilism  (as  the 
Serpent  remarks  to  that  well-meaning 
but  hopelessly  stupid  character,  Jehovah: 
“Tu  es  le  provisoire,  le  n6ant  e’est  le 
definitif.”).  It  is  amusing,  not  as  bur¬ 
lesque,  but  as  a  beautiful  demonstration 
of  the  destructive  power  of  logic.  Du¬ 
tourd’s  Serpent  is  Lucifer  escaped  from 
his  thousand-year  imprisonment  with 
the  unwitting  aid  of  Adam  (Adam’s 
bent  for  independent  thinking  produced 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  a  tiny  root¬ 
let  from  the  Tree  broke  asunder  the  rock 


that  held  ex-Lucifer  captive.)  His  Adam 
is  a  second  Lucifer;  but  there  may  be  a 
ray  of  light  in  the  play’s  final  lines,  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  leave  Paradise 
hand  in  hand,  not  happily  because  they 
liked  their  soft-hearted  old  Landlord, 
but  not  hopelessly  either. 

A  ray  of  light,  were  it  not  for  the  last 
line,  the  Serpent’s: 

"Au  revoir,  mon  frere!" — R.  T.  H, 

^  Romain  Gary.  Lc  grand  vestmre. 

Paris.  Gallimard  (New  York.  Le 
Cercle  du  Livre  de  France).  1949.  340 
pages.  —  A  thought-provoking  novel 
whose  theme  is  the  problem  of  orphan 
adolescents  in  post-war  France. 

Luc  Martin,  whose  father,  a  Maquis, 
was  shot  by  the  Nazis,  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  becomes  a  member  of  the  Paris  un¬ 
derworld  in  spite  of  his  sensitive  nature 
and  instinctive  inclination  toward  the 
good.  He  gets  involved  in  a  series  of 
ugly  affairs  ranging  from  black  market 
operation  to  gun  batdes  with  the  police. 

With  keen  insight  the  author  analyzes 
the  motives  and  circumstances  that  lead 
these  fundamentally  decent  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  crime.  They  search  desperately  for 
guidance,  security,  and  companionship 
because  of  their  disillusionment  with 
their  elders  and  humanity  in  general. 
Luc  and  his  companions  see  a  terrifying 
example  of  the  destructive  effects  of  soli¬ 
tude  in  their  chief,  old  Vanderputte, 
whose  lifelong  loneliness  has  driven  him 
to  collect  heaps  of  worthless  odds  and 
ends  (le  grand  vestiaire),  endowing 
them  with  human  qualities. 

The  pathetic  old  man,  devoid  of  all 
human  dignity  and  integrity,  his  wards, 
and  a  host  of  other  people  of  doubtful 
character  are  presented  as  products  and 
symptoms  of  our  present-day  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  author  illustrates  his  point  oc¬ 
casionally  with  subtle  irony  but  always 
with  compassion  and  understanding. — 
Madeleine  Izsa\.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Farjallah  Haik.  Abou  Nasstf.  Paris. 

Plon.  1948. 242  p.  180  fr. — The  read¬ 
er  is  transported  to  a  pastoral  setting  in 
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the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  com¬ 
miserates  with  the  tribulations  of  Abou- 
Nassif,  the  humble  peasant  with  the 
great  heart  and  the  green  thumb,  wor¬ 
shiping  the  soil,  which  does  not  disap¬ 
point  him,  and  his  daughter,  who  docs. 
Abou’s  quaint  sense  of  humor,  his  pic¬ 
turesquely  ribald  apostrophizing  of  the 
villainous  relatives  who  engineered  his 
daughter’s  seduction,  and  the  muttered 
soliloquies  during  which  he — devout 
Christian  though  he  is — takes  the  Lord 
to  task  for  permitting  it,  combine  in 
lifting  the  story  from  the  commonplace. 
Only  a  Lebanese  could  have  written  it 
so  convincingly,  with  the  full  color  of  the 
locale. 

The  excellence  and  originality  of  M. 
Haile’s  style  should  take  him  far  in  the 
field  of  French  letters. — Germaine  A, 
Donogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Franz  Hcllcns.  Naitre  et  mourir. 

Paris.  Albin-Michcl.  1948.445  pages. 
390  fr. — An  episodic  novel,  related  in 
the  first  person,  in  which  the  atmosphere 
characteristically  overshadows  the  actual 
events.  It  is  the  record  of  the  emotional 
reactions  of  an  unusually  sensitive  man 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Through 
FrWcric’s  eyes  we  follow  the  lives  of 
three  generations  of  a  bourgeois  Flemish 
family  spent  in  the  gray  “climate”  of 
traditional  conventions  of  Ghent  and 
Louvain.  The  episodes  repeat  again  and 
again  the  predominant  theme  that  “La 
naissance  et  la  mort  .  .  .  sont  les  deux 
seules  choses  qui  comptent.  Entrc  ces 
deux  extr^mit^s  il  n’y  a  que  changement, 
apparence  et  continuelle  disillusion.” 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  novel  serves 
mainly  as  a  prelude  to  the  tragic  failure 
of  Frederic’s  marriage.  However,  even 
here,  we  are  concerned  less  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  differences  than  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  they  create. — Charles  W. 
Colman.  University  of  Nebraska. 

^  Raymond  Hesse.  Sur  les  pas  du  Juif 

Errant,  suivi  de  Riquet  h  la  Houppe 
et  ses  compagnons  (preface  d’Anatole 
France)  et  de  VAge  d’Or.  Paris.  Self. 
1948.  272  pages.  350  fr. — A  remarkable 


book.  Anatole  France  calls  M.  Hesse 
“notre  Esope.”  He  might  have  called 
him  a  French  Swift,  a  modern  Voltaire, 
and,  with  some  reservations,  a  modern, 
French  DeQuincey.  Sur  les  pas  du  Juif 
Errant  carries  Isaac  Laquedem — later 
Joseph — from  the  Crucifixion  to  Petain 
and  Ausschwitz.  Keenly  satirical,  the 
author  is  more  genial  than  Gulliver  had 
been.  Riquet  dates  from  1923.  The 
morals  of  these  tales,  dealing  with  fairy- 
story  characters  in  modern  surround¬ 
ings,  are  implied  rather  than  expressed, 
but  the  moral  aim  is  obvious.  UAge 
d'Or  suggests  the  humor  of  Murder  Con¬ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  as  it 
tells  the  story  of  the  chaos  which  follows 
a  strike  of  all  organized  crime,  putting 
everybody  from  judges  to  locksmiths  out 
of  work.  With  the  satire  is  much  sense. 
—R.  W, 

Jean-Paul  Sartre.  La  nausie,  Paris. 

Gallimard.  New  ed.,  1948. 229  pages. 
$1.85  U.S. — Nausea.  Lloyd  Alexander, 
tr.  Norfolk,  Connecticut.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  1949.  238  pages.  $2.50. — A  disillu¬ 
sioned  Sartre,  not  the  lusty  author  of 
La  putain  respectueuse,  the  sharp  an¬ 
alyst  of  the  theoretical  essays,  has  written 
La  nausie  around  a  hero  “sans  impor¬ 
tance  collective,  tout  juste  un  individu.” 
This  motto  betrays  the  weakness  of  the 
book,  for  the  author’s  trend  of  thought 
is  distinctly  collective,  in  spite  of  all  en¬ 
deavors  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  hero’s  painfully  thorough  rec¬ 
ord  of  daily  emotions,  “la  peur”  or  “la 
naus^”  is  the  most  frequent,  a  ubiqui¬ 
tous  fear  which  to  the  Existentialist 
Sartre  is  the  one  easily  tangible  reality 
of  life.  Life  is  a  dangerous  business,  full 
of  hostile,  lurking  forces.  Pitfalls  are  al¬ 
ways  awaiting  you  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.  In  all  its  normal  and  its  morbid 
manifestations,  this  fear  is  a  somewhat 
discolored  offspring  of  Heidegger’s 
“Unheimlichkeit”  and  Kirkegaard’s 
deep-rooted  “Angst.”  But  it  has  no  such 
tragic  intensity.  The  book  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  where,  occasionally,  new  angles  of 
vision  are  revealed:  “et  je  vois  de  temps 
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en  temps  un  ^air,  rougeaud,  couvert 
de  poils  blanc.  C’est  une  main.” 

Although  Nausie  first  appeared  in 
1938,  this  excellent  translation  is  the  first 
published  English  version.  The  New 
Directions  scries  of  “modern  French  lit¬ 
erature”  in  translation,  including  as  it 
does  Gide,  Lautr^amont,  Flaubert, 
Valery,  Camus,  C^ine,  and  others.  Is 
growing  a$  considerate  in  bulk  as  it  has 
tways  been  in  quality. — Georgette  R. 
Schuler.  Wells  College. 

*  Michel  Braspart.  Du  Bartas,  pohte 
chritien.  Ncuchatcl,  Paris.  Dcla- 

chaux  ct  Nicstl^.  1947. 170  pages. — ^Few 
modern  readers  who  arc  not  specialists 
in  Renaissance  literature  care  to  read  all 
of  Guillaume  Du  Bartas*  long  poem  on 
the  Creation.  Yet  none  who  is  interested 
in  French  poetry  should  neglect  this 
Protestant  writer.  Maulnicr  (Introduc- 
uon  d  la  poisie  franfoise)  declared  that 
the  sixteenth  century  was  the  greatest 
period  of  French  poetry  and  that  the 
diligent  student  can  find  great  lines  even 
in  the  minor  poets  of  that  time.  Du  Bar¬ 
tas’  fame  in  France  did  not  endure  be¬ 
yond  his  own  age,  though  he  continued 
to  be  read  and  admired  abroad.  Holmes* 
recent  biography  has  revived  Du  Bartas 
studies  here. 

In  the  volume  under  review  a  Swiss 
scholar  gives  a  selection  which  is  chosen 
wisely.  His  introductory  essay,  Du  Bar¬ 
tas  et  la  condition  du  poite  chritien, 
presents  a  good  case  for  the  French  poet. 
It  is  now  possible  to  know  the  best  parts 
of  his  Semaines  without  having  to  read 
many  passages  which  no  longer  interest 
the  reader  of  today. — Willis  H.  Bowen. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Poites  d'aujourd’hui.  2.  Aragon. 
Etude  par  Claude  Roy.  155  pages. 

165  fr. — ^3.  Max  Jacob.  Etude  par  Andr6 
Billy.  211  pages.  210  fr. — 5.  Henri  Mi- 
chaux.  Etude  par  Rcn6  Bcrtel6.  221 
pages.  190  fr.— Lautriamont.  Etude 
par  Philippe  Soupault.  204  pages.  165  fr. 
— 8.  Apollinaire.  Etude  par  Andr^  Billy. 
245  pages.  170  fr. — 10.  Paul  Claudel. 
Etude  par  Louis  Pcrche.  221  pages.  240 


fr. — Paris.  Seghers.  1946-48.  Ill. — ^These 
excellent  verse  anthologies  have  critical 
introductions,  facsimiles,  portraits,  and 
fairly  complete  bibliographies.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  six  which  have  reached  us, 
we  learn  that  the  series  presents  Paul 
Eluard,  Jean  Cocteau,  F.  Garcfa  Lorca, 
Walt  Whitman,  Mayakovsky,  Jules 
Supcrvielle,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke. 

It  is  a  catholic  list,  ranging  from  the 
sanity  and  urbanity  of  Paul  Claudel  to 
the  wild  mouthing  of  the  pseudo-Count 
Lautreamont,  who  died  younger  than 
John  Keats  but  made  a  good  deal  of 
noise  and  some  beautiful  music  in  his 
short  life.  Most  of  these  poets  are  more 
or  less  caviare  to  the  general,  and  since 
the  critics  were  chosen  for  their  spiritual 
consanguinity,  not  all  of  them  have 
thrown  much  light  into  the  darkness. 
But  all  the  “choix  de  poimes**  are  re¬ 
warding.  The  reviewer  was  particularly 
moved  by  the  volume  on  the  strange 
young  Belgian  Henri  Michaux,  whom  he 
had  not  known.  What  a  marvelous  thing 
is  his  desolate  Vieillessel 

Soirs!  SoirsI  Que  de  toirs  pour  un  seui  madnl 

T.  H. 

K  Simone  Colomb.  L'art  anglais.  Paris. 

Larousse.  1947.  160  pages  -f-  69 
plates. — This  excellent  little  handbook 
deals  with  every  manifestation  of  the 
English  genius  in  the  fine  arts  and  is 
amazin^y  complete  for  its  size.  Not  only 
does  the  author  treat  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  but  En^ish 
gardens,  tapestries,  furniture,  interior 
decoration,  and  even  town-planning  are 
discussed. 

The  absorbing  problem  of  the  extent 
of  the  artistic  exchanges  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  and  the  influences  of 
these  exchanges  is  dealt  with.  No  one 
can  cavil  with  the  choice  of  plates  to 
illustrate  the  text.  The  short  biographies 
of  the  principal  artists  and  the  selected 
bibliography  and  list  of  monuments 
contribute  to  the  volume’s  value. — Law¬ 
rence  James  Wathen.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity. 
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U  Godefroid  Goossens.  Vart  de  VAsie 

AnUrieure  dans  VAntiquiti.  Brux* 
dies.  Office  de  Publicity.  1948.  90  pages 
-|-  8  plates.  35  Bel.  £r. — In  another  of  die 
excellent  handbooks  of  the  Collection 
Ijcblgue  we  find  a  brief  but  competent 
summary  of  the  art  of  the  ancient  Near 
East  from  palaeolithic  times  down  to  the 
7th  century  after  Christ.  The  author  pre¬ 
tends  to  do  no  more  than  present  the 
general  features  of  artistic  development, 
leaving  detailed  study  of  individual 
monuments  to  such  publications  (de¬ 
signed  for  the  scholar)  as  Contenau’s 
4-volumc  Manuel  d'archSologie  orien¬ 
tate.  Goossens  endeavors  to  trace  the 
growth  of  artistic  consciousness  from 
the  earliest  stages  of  civilization  in  the 
5th  millennium.  This  is  a  welcome  treat¬ 
ment,  as  all  too  often  scholarly  studies 
in  the  field  limit  themselves  to  factual 
description  and  fail  to  signalize  more 
than  historic  and  technical  relationships 
between  the  several  works  of  a  given 
period  or  between  those  of  different  pe¬ 
riods.  Here  we  find  a  writer  whose  con¬ 
cern  is  with  iconography  and  with  the 
esthetic  problems  of  mass,  line,  color, 
composition  and  balance.  The  analysis 
is  penetrating,  but  its  value  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  is  lessened  by  the  inadequacy 
of  illustrations  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  In  many  cases  the  objects  shown 
on  the  plates  are  recent  discoveries  and 
are  relatively  unfamiliar;  they  deserve 
better  reproduction. — Henry  S.  Robin¬ 
son.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Heline  Grenier.  La  musique  sym- 

phonique  de  Monteverde  d  Bee¬ 
thoven.  Montreal.  Varict^s.  1947.  213 
pages. — “En  art  comme  cn  toutes  choses 
il  n’y  a  pas  de  generation  spontanee," 
says  the  author  of  this  book,  and  she  tries 
to  show  what  the  three  famous  creators 
of  the  modern  symphony,  Haydn,  Mo¬ 
zart,  and  Beethoven,  owe  to  their  prede¬ 
cessors  from  Monteverde  to  Bach,  taking 
for  granted  that  there  is  constant  prog¬ 
ress  until  the  symphonic  form  achieves 
maturity  with  Beethoven.  Such  a  stand 
is  not  without  dispute.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  height  of  musical 


beauty  in  symphonic  form  was  reached 
with  the  concetti  of  Corelli,  Vivaldi, 
Handel,  Bach,  and  the  dozen  others 
whom  H^^ne  Grenier  calls  pricurseurs, 
and  that  the  modern  symphony  opens 
an  age  of  decadence  in  musical  compo¬ 
sition. 

A  useful  manual,  but  the  inclusion  of 
life  sketches  of  more  than  twenty  mu¬ 
sicians  leaves  really  little  room  for  more 
than  a  superficial  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. — Pierre  Delattre.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

^  Pierre  Lalo.  De  Rameau  h  Ravel. 

Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947.  422 
pages.  240  fr. — The  twenty-nine  warm¬ 
ly  personal  sketches  in  the  first  part, 
which  appeared  in  Le  Temps,  1941-42, 
are  deftly  drawn  to  reveal  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  subject’s  appear¬ 
ance  and  personality  as  well  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  talent.  Many  of  these  com¬ 
posers  and  musicians  were  friends  of  the 
author’s  father  Edouard  Lalo  and  were, 
therefore,  personal  acquaintances  of  the 
author.  Gounod  appears  as  a  generous, 
sincere,  good  man;  Saint-Saens  as  a 
curious  person  of  contrasts  and  contra¬ 
dictions;  Bizet  as  a  frank,  expansive  na¬ 
ture  who  liked  children.  Each  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  person,  as  an  artist,  and  an 
evaluation  is  made  of  his  work.  M.  Lalo 
considers  Rameau  one  of  the  two  or 
three  greatest  French  musicians,  De¬ 
bussy  a  poet,  and  Ravel  an  unemotional 
composer,  exceptionally  keen  in  the  per¬ 
ception  of  harmonies. 

Along  with  these  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  there  are  some  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  on  music  generally,  particularly 
in  the  second  part — fifteen  critical  essays 
on  various  periods,  composers,  and  com¬ 
positions.  The  idea  is  stressed  that  many 
fine  compositions  failed  at  first  simply 
because  they  did  not  conform  to  musical 
tradition.  M.  Lalo  is  definitely  not  fond 
of  Meyerbeer  opera.  Likewise,  he  criti¬ 
cizes  J.-J.  Rousseau  harshly  for  prefer¬ 
ring  the  popular,  romantic  Italian  music 
to  the  classical  French.  Above  all,  he 
takes 'a  patriotic  pride  in  the  excellent 
qualities  of  French  music. — B.  G.  D. 
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**  Roger  Vcrccl.  Paysages  de  France,  in  other  parts  of  Europe;  the  American 


Paris,  Barry.  1948.  27  pages  -|~  74 
plates. — The  spirit  of  French  landscape 
is  the  subject  of  this  agreeable  volume 
which  offers  a  selection  of  drawings 
from  the  Louvre.  Accompanied  by  a 
text  in  which  the  author  traces  in  the 
briefest  terms  the  history  of  French 
landscape  painting,  all  but  a  few  by 
Oudry  and  Hubert  Robert  are  drawings 
of  the  19th  century.  Works  by  Isabey 
and  the  Barbizon  painters  predominate. 

In  such  a  choice  there  is  bound  to  be 
an  element  of  monotony — produced  by 
the  continuing  appearance  of  the  same 
placid  trees  and  fields,  even  lighting  and 
picturesque  houses,  in  short  by  the  equa¬ 
nimity  of  French  Romanticism.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  oustanding  master¬ 
pieces  of  varying  mood  and  content.  Best 
among  them  are  the  three  landscapes  of 
Millet,  the  exquisite  atmospheric  quali¬ 
ties  of  which  reveal  the  rare  sensitivity 
of  this  often  underestimated  artist.  Eu¬ 
gene  Isabey’s  vivid,  wind-swept  Saint- 
Malo  is  one  of  the  happiest  instances  of 
the  influence  in  France  of  the  English 
watercolorists. 

Paysages  de  France  presents  in  handy 
fashion  an  important  but  frequently 
neglected  aspect  of  the  art  of  several  well 
known  painters  and  examples  of  the 
work  of  a  group  of  others  now  almost 
forgotten. — Robert  C.  Smith.  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

^  Jean  Proal.  Au  pays  du  chamois. 

Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1948.  252  pages 
-|-  16  plates.  200  fr. — Another  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  booklets  in  the  series  Scenes  de 
la  vie  des  bites,  edited  by  Elian-J.  Fin- 
bert. 

Although  the  mountain  goat  zoologi¬ 
cally  belongs  to  the  genus  goat  (capra) 
it  has  one  important  trait  in  common 
with  the  deer:  namely,  that  it  can  not  be 
domesticated.  Even  a  deer  may  be  kept 
as  a  pet  but  a  mountain  goat  dies  in 
captivity.  The  book  deals  primarily  with 
the  particular  type  of  animal  found  in 
the  Pyrenees  in  Southern  France  and 
mentions  only  some  minor  differences 
between  these  goats  and  the  ones  found 


varieties  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  The 
author  is  obviously  not  only  a  keen  nat¬ 
uralist  but  an  enthusiastic  hunter  since 
the  whole  second  half  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  subject  of  hunting  mountain 
goats.  Rather  a  rugged  pastime! — Pieter 
H.  Kolletvijn.  Berkeley,  California. 

Raymond  Tanghe.  Giographie  ico- 

nomique  du  Canada.  Montreal. 
Fides.  2nd  ed.,  1947.  271  pages.  $1.50. 
— Geographic  ignorance  of  Canada  was 
rather  excusable  ten  years  ago,  because 
few  if  any  efforts  had  been  made  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  public  with  the  facts  which 
would  make  the  pattern  plain.  Such 
writers  as  Siegfried,  Currie,  Taylor,  and 
Tanghe  in  recent  years  have  effectively 
removed  any  such  excuse  for  ignorance 
of  our  great  neighbor  on  the  north.  The 
author  of  Giographie  iconomique  du 
Canada,  has  not  only  examined  the  es¬ 
sential  literature  and  statistical  sources, 
but  he  has  added  flavor  to  his  text  by 
extensive  personal  contacts  with  indus¬ 
trialists,  laborers,  farmers,  fishermen, 
and  other  economic  groups  in  the  Do¬ 
minion. 

Following  an  introductory  chapter  on 
the  major  characteristics  of  the  Canadian 
economy  and  its  role  in  continental  and 
world  affairs,  the  author  examines  the 
physical  setting,  the  agriculture,  grazing, 
mining,  water  power  development,  pop¬ 
ulation,  cities,  principal  industries,  and 
commerce  of  the  country. 

The  omission  of  all  maps  from  the 
text  of  a  book  which  is  destined  in  part 
for  school  use  is  unfortunate.  Writers  in 
the  held  of  geography  can  not  safely  as¬ 
sume  that  all  of  their  readers  will  have 
an  adequate  adas  conveniendy  at  hand. 
— Ralph  E.  Olson.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 


“To  award  the  Nobel  Prize  to  Eliot 
is  to  award  it  to  that  small  part  of  lit¬ 
erature  that  is  really  creative — and  not 
often  immediately  popular — by  which 
reviews  such  as  Sur  live  .  .  .  and  die.” 
(Victoria  Ocampo  in  Sur.) 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Books  in  Spanish,  see  Head-Liners") 


Jaime  Eyzaguirrc.  Fisonomia  his- 
tdrica  de  Chile.  Mexico.  Fondo  dc 
Cultura  Economica.  1948.  198  pages  -p 
16  plates.  $6  m-n. — In  his  prefatory  re¬ 
marks  the  author  emphasi2xs  the  fact, 
as  he  docs  elsewhere  throughout  hb 
work,  that  the  twenty  Latin  American 
nations  did  not  suddenly  appear  full¬ 
blown  in  the  year  1810;  that  to  set  aside 
voluntarily  three  hundred  years  of  their 
prior  social  life,  during  which  the  cul¬ 
tural  bases  of  the  continent  were  formed, 
is  to  conceal  the  common  point  where 
these  different  nations  converge  and 
consequendy  to  hand  over  to  future  gen¬ 
erations  an  incomplete  and  adulterated 
version  of  their  history.  He  holds  that 
each  nation  has  roots  extending  back  to 
the  day  when  Spanish  voices  were  first 
heard  in  America,  when  the  New  World 
had  ceased  to  be  a  simple  geographical 
accident,  and  the  aboriginal  races  felt 
the  impact  of  Western  Christianity. 
Against  that  panorama  of  epic  history 
this  young  writer  interprets  many  soci^ 
and  political  attitudes  prevalent  in  Chile, 
achieving  a  worthy  philosophical  essay 
on  his  country’s  genesis  and  growth. — 
Gaston  Litton.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Manuel  Hidalgo  Nieto.  La  cuestiSn 
de  las  Malvinas.  Madrid.  Consejo 
Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas. 
1947.  xvi+762  pages  -p  52  plates. — 
The  sub-tide  of  this  scholarly  work  on 
the  Falkland  Islands  (for  centuries  they 
were  known  as  the  New  Islands  and 
then  as  Malouines,  from  Saint  Malo, 
which  in  Spanish  became  Maluines  or 
Malvinas)  runs:  “A  contribution  to 
Spanish  and  English  relations  in  the 
eighteenth  century.”  The  fight  for  the 
islands  continued  for  many  years  and 
neither  side  would  yield.  “I  have  re¬ 
ceived  your  letters,”  wrote  Anthony 
Hunt  to  the  Spanish  Governor,  “ac¬ 
quainting  me  that  the  islands  and  coast 


thereof  belong  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
your  Master.  In  return  I  am  to  acquaint 
you  that  the  said  islands  belong  to  his 
Britannick  Majesty,  my  Master.”  The 
story  is  told  in  detail  and  is  full  of  inter¬ 
est,  illuminated  as  it  is  by  long  re¬ 
searches  in  the  documents  of  the  Archivo 
General  de  Indias  at  Seville. 

The  English  texts  are  given  with  fair 
accuracy  but  there  are  some  disfiguring 
minor  misprints:  ‘much’  has  become 
‘truch’  and  ‘oaths’  ‘Caths.’  The  work  is 
profusely  and  excellently  illustrated 
with  maps,  facsimiles  and  portraits;  it 
contains  a  mass  of  bibliographical  mat¬ 
ter  and  has  an  index  of  120  columns. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

^  Jose  Manuel  Moneta.  Cuatro  aiios 
en  las  Orcadas  del  Sur.  Buenos  Aires. 
Peuser.  1948.  341  pages,  ill.  $12  m-n. — 
Antarctica  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  ring 
of  civilized  countries:  Chile,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Argentina, 
which  lost  to  Chile  its  geographical  hold 
on  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  south¬ 
ernmost  part  of  the  continent,  baldly  and 
without  reservations  claims  that  Antarc¬ 
tica  belongs  to  it  by  geographical  right 
(although  Chile  is  sometimes  accorded 
a  slice).  A  small  group  of  islands  appears 
on  my  U.  S.  map  as  the  British-owned 
South  Orkneys,  while  in  my  Argentine 
adas  they  are  the  Argentine  Orcadas  del 
Sur.  Argentina  has  chosen  to  send  an 
annual  expedition  there  to  substantiate 
her  claim  to  the  whole  of  Antarctica. 

Jose  Manuel  Moneta,  who  took  part 
in  four  of  these  annual  expeditions 
(1923,  1925,  1927  and  1929)  has  de¬ 
scribed  his  experiences  in  this  well-illus¬ 
trated  book.  It  has  been  popular,  and 
has  been  honored  with  a  prize  from  the 
Comisidn  Nacional  de  Cultura,  which 
seems  to  see  a  cultural  problem  in  Ant¬ 
arctica.  The  only  foreigners  there  whom 
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Moneta  describes  with  favor  are  a  group 
of  Germans.  Voltaire,  who  was  wrong 
when  he  referred  cynically  to  “les  arpents 
de  neige  du  Canada,”  would  have  re¬ 
garded  this  heated  struggle  for  the 
frozen  wastes  of  Antarctica  as  a  clear 
proof  of  man’s  folly. — Ronald  Hilton. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Carlos  Sinchez  Viamonte.  Historia 
institucioned  de  Argentina.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1948. 235 
pages.  $7  m-n. — Volume  39  of  the 
Tierra  Firme  collection  discusses  Argen¬ 
tina  from  the  point  of  view  of  effect,  not 
cause,  in  what  the  author  calls  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  man,  covering  the  period 
from  the  cabildo  abierto  of  May  22, 1810, 
to  the  present.  The  earlier  period  occu- 
ies  most  of  the  space,  and  the  author 
as  nothing  good  to  say  of  the  present 
“usurpation  and  dictatorship.” 

The  opening  chapter  sketches  con¬ 
cisely  the  seven  moving  spirits  of  Ar¬ 
gentina’s  early  history,  then  goes  back 
to  the  politick  situation  which  galvan¬ 
ized  into  action  251  citizens.  The  62 
military  men  only  slightly  outnumbered 
the  59  merchants,  with  27  clerics  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  next  most  numerous  class. 

More  than  half  the  volume  studies  in 
detail  the  first  congress,  and  the  other 
seven  chapters  deal  with  Argentina’s 
later  development.  The  book  concludes 
with  a  reprint  of  the  present  Argentine 
Constitution  as  passed  in  1853  and  re¬ 
formed,  amended,  and  brought  down  to 
date  in  1860,  1866,  and  1898.— IF.  K.  /. 

^  Antonio  Tovar.  Vida  de  SScrates, 
Madrid.  Revista  de  Occidente.  1947. 
427  pages.  50  ptas. — This  book,  devoted 
according  to  its  author  to  throwing  a 
new  light  on  what  he  calls  Socrates’ 
paradox,  starts  from  a  basic  philosophi¬ 
cal  assumption,  the  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  which  direedy  determines  the 
reader’s  attitude  towards  the  author’s 
interpretation  of  Socrates.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  instinct,  represented  by  so¬ 
ciety,  is  creative,  while  reason,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  individual,  is  deadly. 
Socrates’  paradox  is  that  in  the  crisis  un¬ 


dergone  by  the  Athenian  State  in  Soc¬ 
rates’  time,  this  philosopher  advises  the 
return  of  the  individual  to  the  old  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  city,  thus  defending  in¬ 
stinct  and  tradition  against  reason  and 
the  individual,  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  points  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  to  the  power  of  reason  in 
the  attainment  of  a  high  individual  mo¬ 
rality,  thus  defending  reason  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  against  instinct  and  tradition. 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  this  in¬ 
terpretation,  there  is  much  to  be  learned 
in  this  book  about  classical  philosophy 
and  much  to  admire  in  the  author’s 
solid  scholarship  and  ability  to  recreate 
the  past. — Manuel  Olguin.  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

**  Armando  Vivante,  ed.  Pueblos 
primitivos  de  SudamMca.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emecc.  2nd  ed.,  1948.  108  pages. 
$4.50  m-n. — An  excellent  little  collec¬ 
tion  of  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  the 
early  chroniclers  about  the  Indians  of 
South  America.  In  its  five  parts,  devoted 
to  the  Pampas,  Peru,  Patagonia,  the 
Chaco,  and  Brazil,  respectively,  it  gives 
a  well-balanced  picture  of  the  native 
world  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  first 
missionaries,  travelers,  administrators, 
soldiers,  adventurers.  The  fascinating 
mixture  of  fact  and  fiction  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  early  reports  is  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  first-rate  facsimiles  of 
title  pages  and  illustrations  of  the  period. 
Most  of  the  significant  chroniclers  of  the 
time,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Antonio 
Pigafetta,  Ulrico  Schmidl,  Hans  Staden, 
are  well  represented  by  numerous  pas¬ 
sages.  Others — Cristdbal  de  Molina, 
Pedro  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa — might 
well  have  been  included,  too. 

The  original  style  of  the  Spanish  au¬ 
thors  has  been  preserved,  but  the  orthog¬ 
raphy  is  brought  up  to  date.  There  are 
footnotes  and  a  list  of  authors.  Vivante’s 
selections  are  short  and  to  the  point,  and 
constitute  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  history  of  the  early  contact  period. — 
Paul  L.  Garvin.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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Francisco  Javier  Yancs.  Historia  de 
Margarita.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de 
Educacidn  Nacional.  1948.  277  pages. — 
The  28th  volume  of  the  Biblioteca  Popu¬ 
lar  Venczolana  contains  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  of  the  island  of 
Margarita  during  the  revolutionary 
years  1812-1822  by  Dr.  Yanes,  with  a 
commentary  by  General  Francisco  Este¬ 
ban  G6mez.  The  publication  celebrates 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  the  island  by  Columbus.  Six  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme  and  150 
leagues  from  Puerto  Rico,  it  was  called 
Margarita  on  account  of  its  valuable 
pearl  fisheries.  In  those  years  of  contin¬ 
ual  fighting,  in  which  an  English  expe¬ 
dition  under  Colonel  English  and  a 
legion  of  5,000  Irish  took  part,  educa¬ 
tion  was  at  a  standstill.  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  the  life  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  quiet,  orderly  and  genial. 
Theft  was  apparendy  unknown,  as  were 
other  crimes;  there  were  no  prisons. 
The  inhabitants  are  described  as  honest, 
loyal,  hospitable,  courageous  and  hard¬ 
working,  and  devoted  to  their  island. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

^  Arturo  Aldunate  Phillips. 

en  busca  de  su  destino:  Chile,  pals 
industrial.  Santiago.  Nascimento.  1947. 
218  pages. — ^To  expect  a  final  or  defini¬ 
tive  treatise  on  the  industrialization  of 
Chile  in  this  little  volume  would  be  to 
misjudge  the  motives  of  Professor  Al- 
dunate  Phillips,  who  was  writing  for 
his  students  in  economics  and  engineer¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Chile  and  to 
awaken  his  countrymen  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  their  nation  has  an  industrial 
destiny  of  its  own.  For  those  two  bodies 
of  readers  the  book,  properly,  is  opti¬ 
mistic  in  tone  and  suggestive  in  detail. 
But  since  it  is  well  written  and  simply 
and  carefully  organized,  it  will  also  in¬ 
terest  many  busy  foreign  readers  who 
will  not  find  it  tedious  or  difficult  read- 
ing. 

Chile’s  mineral  resources,  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  manpower,  and  other 
sources  of  wealth  are  discussed  in  the 


light  of  current  production  and  they 
become  a  preface  to  a  plea  for  a  definite 
governmental  housing  plan,  more  use 
of  emigrant  labor,  intensified  develop¬ 
ment  of  power  from  electricity,  petro¬ 
leum  and  coal,  and  action  in  many  other 
fields.  The  author,  whose  previous  writ¬ 
ings  have  covered  a  wide  arc  bridging  a 
gap  between  mathematics  and  mechan¬ 
ics,  brings  to  this  volume  a  felicity  of 
phrase  uncommon  in  economic  studies. 
If  at  tinies  the  writer  seems  a  litde  over- 
idealistic,  perhaps  he  can  be  excused  in 
view  of  his  love  of  his  country  and  his 
fellow  man. — Gaston  Litton.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  Benito  P^rez  Galdds.  CrSnica  de  la 
Quincena.  William  H.  Shoemaker, 

ed.  Princeton.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1948.  ix-f-HO  pages.  $230. — ^It 
is  well  that  the  whole  work  of  a  great 
writer  should  be  published.  There  will 
always  be  plenty  of  selections  and  con¬ 
ventional  anthologies,  but  the  critic  is 
glad  to  have  all  the  lights  and  shadows. 
The  discovery  and  publication  of  these 
articles  by  Galdds  written  for  La  llus- 
tracidn  de  Madrid  (1870-1872)  is  there¬ 
fore  welcome.  The  little  book  consists 
of  sixty  pages  of  English  introduction 
(of  which  pages  23  to  38  are  unhappily 
omitted  in  the  reviewer’s  copy),  followed 
by  eighty  pages  of  Spanish  text.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  the  text  contains  much 
that  is  worth  reading,  but  one  may  notice 
that  several  passages  show  the  author’s 
admiration  for  England.  In  the  pages  on 
Don  Quixote  the  criticism  is  rather  biUi- 
ographical  than  literary.  Gald6s  remarks 
that  Don  Quixote  speaks  so  clearly  to  the 
mind  and  heart  that  it  requires  no  com¬ 
mentary.  The  second  edition  of  Ro¬ 
driguez  Marin’s  annotated  edition  in 
eight  volumes  now  published  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Guillermo  de  Torre.  La  aventura  y 
el  orden.  190  pages.  $3.50  m-n. — 

Trlptico  del  sacrificio.  153  pages.  $3. 
m-n. — Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1948. — 
Two  collections  of  literary  essays  of  ex- 
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istentialist  philosophy  open  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  panoramic  view  of  the  vast  spectacle 
of  this  century.  “Adventure  and  Order” 
views  history  dialectically  as  a  struggle 
between  the  breaking  of  forms  and  their 
re-establishment  through  and  in  this 
strug^e.  Whereas  “adventure”  discovers 
new  powers  of  the  soul  and  taps  its  sub¬ 
conscious  powers,  order  aims  at  eternity. 
Among  the  leading  figures  oudined  in 
the  first  volume  are  such  opposites  as 
Whitman  and  Valery,  pure  content  and 
pure  form;  Picasso,  whose  paintings  are 
felt  to  be  in  a  Spanish  tradition  of  anti- 
naturalistic  art;  Freud,  in  whose  work 
the  unconscious  drives  of  nature  surge 
into  consciousness;  Rainer  Maria  Rilke, 
supersensitive  and  cultivated  European 
in  contrast  with  Neo-Primitivism  and 
its  affinities  to  Negro  arts. 

The  second  volume  is  a  requiem  on 
the  heroism  of  writers  in  the  trying  times 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  preluding  the 
Second  World  War.  The  gist  of  this 
study  is  that  the  real  fronts  were  not  at 
all  those  between  political  parties,  but 
between  the  freedom  of  intelligence  and 
the  integrity  of  the  human  mind  on  the 
one  hand,  and  unthinking  and  irrational 
brutality  on  the  other.  Most  interesting 
to  the  reviewer  was  the  confrontation  of 
Unamuno  with  Ortega  y  Gasset. — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Fernando  Alegria.  Ensayo  sobre 
cinco  temas  de  Thomas  Mann.  San 
Salvador.  Funes.  1949.  171  pages. — A 
long  time  ago,  one  blinding,  blazing 
summer  afternoon  on  the  bare  Nebraska 
prairie,  a  very  small  boy  was  taken  down 
into  a  cellar  where  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  stored.  He  had  never  been  in  a  cel¬ 
lar  before.  The  mysterious  darkness,  the 
heavy  coolness,  and  above  all  the  sweet¬ 
ish,  intoxicating  odor  of  moist  earth  and 
rotting  apples  and  potatoes,  filled  him 
with  terror  and  ecstasy.  When  he  read 
Der  Zauberberg  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  the  cellar  came  powerfully 
back  to  him. 

Der  Zauberberg  is  strong  liquor,  and 
although  the  talented  young  Chilean 


scholar  Fernando  Alegria  insists  that  it 
“no  puede  tener  adictos,  sino  meramente 
aficionados,”  he  fell  so  mightily  under 
its  spell  that  he  read  it  through  several 
times  and  wrote  a  thesis  on  it  as  a  col¬ 
lege  student  and  a  little  book  on  it  as 
a  teacher  at  the  University  of  California 
— not  for  gold  or  glory,  but  to  prolong 
the  curious  pleasure  which  its  reading 
gave  him.  His  “five  themes”  are:  (H 
the  problem  of  Time;  (2)  Nature,  (3) 
Sex,  (4)  Mystery,  (5)  Disease.  The  final 
chapter,  on  Mann’s  irony,  probably  does 
not  deserve  the  importance  he  gives  it, 
since  irony  is  the  attitude  a  sophisticated 
modern  writer  is  likely  to  assume  when 
he  finds  himself  constantly  baffied  in  his 
search  for  truth.  But  the  little  book  reads 
fascinatingly. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Fermm  Estrella  Gutierrez.  Historia 
de  la  literatura  espanola.  Buenos 
Aires.  Kapclusz.  1945.  (3rd  ed.,  1948). 
758  pages,  ill. — A  neat  survey  of  litera¬ 
ture  intended  primarily  for  students  in 
normal  and  secondary  schools.  It  traces, 
by  chronological  periods  and  literary 
trends,  Spanish  literature  from  its  in¬ 
ception  to  Ortega  y  Gasset  and  Garcia 
Lorca,  and  relates  it  to  political  history. 
The  style  is  simple  and  the  material  is 
well  organized,  giving  a  brief  critical 
discussion  of  the  writer,  the  essential 
facts  of  his  life,  comments  on  individual 
works,  and  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
excerpts  from  the  best-known  works  of 
the  writers  treated  in  that  chapter. 

The  information  is  necessarQy  concise 
(the  author-index  contains  alwut  860 
entries  exclusive  of  anonymous  works). 
The  space  devoted  to  each  writer  ranges 
from  a  paragraph  or  so  to  12  pages  for 
Lope  de  Vega  and  24  for  Cervantes. 

Two  points  that  deserve  commenda¬ 
tion  are  the  profusion  of  illustrations — 
a  helpful  feature  in  a  textbook — ^and  the 
concluding  chapter  which  relates  Span¬ 
ish  literature  to  world  literature,  and 
summarizes  its  general  traits  and  orig¬ 
inal  contributions,  the  character  types  it 
created,  and  its  influence  on  foreign  lit¬ 
eratures. 

One  wishes  that  there  had  been  space 
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to  catch  lo  esencial  in  the  personality  of 
every  writer,  so  that  all  of  them  would 
“come  alive,”  but  this  would  not  have 
been  easy  under  the  circumstances. — 
B.  G.  D. 

I*  Alfonso  Reyes.  De  un  autor  censu- 
rado  en  el  ‘"Quixote"  (Antonio  de 
Torquemada).  Mexico.  Cultura.  1948. 
79  pages. — Dton  Alfonso  the  Ever-Curi- 
ous,  who  has  studied  Cervantes  enthusi¬ 
astically  and  patiendy,  as  he  has  studied 
G6ngora,  Virgil,  Amado  Nervo,  Mallar- 
m^,  Quevedo,  the  Archpriest  of  Hita, 
Baltasar  Graciin,  Alarcdn,  Lope  de 
Vega,  the  Poema  del  Cid,  Goethe,  and  a 
hundred  other  classics  and  near-classics 
of  many  times  and  climes,  has  here 
brought  together  what  is  known  of  a 
16th  century  satirist  and  tale-teller  to 
whom  Cervantes  paid  the  honor  of  con¬ 
signing  to  the  flames  his  Don  Olivante 
de  Laura  as  “disparatado  y  arrogante,” 
in  the  famous  burning  of  the  books  by 
the  priest  and  the  barber  after  the  crazy 
knight’s  first  homecoming.  The  ignom¬ 
iny  is  a  litde  diluted  by  the  discovery 
of  scholars  that  Cervantes  himself  was 
an  interested  reader  of  Antonio  de  Tor¬ 
quemada,  and  that  he  was  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  him  in  both  style  and  thought. 
Alfonso  Reyes  adds  on  his  own  account 
a  suggestion  that  the  reading  of  similar 
extravagant  matter  by  Columbus  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.  So  it  may  be  that  we 
should  not  take  the  pronouncements  of 
the  immortal  village  dominie  too  seri¬ 
ously. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  repro¬ 
duces  selections  from  Torquemada’s 
writings. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Angelica  de  Areal.  Siempre  habrd 
tiempo.  Rosario.  Rosario.  1948.  231 
pages.  $8  m-n. — Angelica  de  Areal  is 
known  primarily  as  a  young  poetess  of 
the  provincial  city  of  Rosario  who,  even 
in  her  poetry,  has  manifested  her  deep 
preoccupation  with  the  history  and  the 
problems  of  the  Argentine  motherland, 
as  is  evidenced  in  her  prize-winning  col¬ 
lection  of  sonnets  Cuadros  de  la  primera 


fundaciSn  de  Buenos  Aires  por  el  Ade- 
lantado  Pedro  de  Mendoza  (1936). 

Siempre  habrd  tiempo  is  described  as 
a  “critica  novelada,”  and  consists  of  semi- 
philosophical  discussions  among  a  group 
of  Argentines,  with  a  loosely-knit  plot. 
Angelica  de  Areal’s  chief  idea  seems  to 
be  that  men  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  “carnales”  who  follow  the 
World,  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil,  and 
those  who  rixognize  the  existence  of  a 
categorical  moral  imperative.  She  would 
like  to  see  fewer  of  the  first  and  more  of 
the  second  group  in  Argentina.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  see  that  books  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  grain-port  of  Rosario. — 
Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

*  Justo  Gonzilez  Carrasco.  Asi  en  la 
tierra  como  en  el  cielo.  Buenos  Aires. 
Aurora.  1947. 231  pages. — In  most  Latin 
American  novels.  North  American 
characters  appear  as  fools  or  villains.  In 
this  Cuban  novel  by  the  author  of  Cu~ 
bagua,  wealthy  Jeannette  Benton  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia  is  a  Protestant  mission¬ 
ary  whose  chief  convert  and  sweetheart 
tries  to  follow  the  example  of  Marti  in 
fomenting  a  “sane  revolution,”  and  pays 
for  his  softness  with  his  life. 

Working  in  the  Bethany  CharitaNe 
Home,  established  on  a  Cuban  sugar 
plantation.  Miss  Benton  does  not  find  it 
easy  to  explain  why  a  Christian  mission¬ 
ary  should  come  to  a  country  already 
Christian,  but  her  Christian  qualities  are 
powerful  enough  to  dissuade  a  man 
who  makes  improper  advances. 

In  addition  to  argument  and  preach¬ 
ing,  the  author  has  presented  buutiful 
pictures  of  rural  life  in  his  native  Cuba. 
—W.  K.  /. 

K  Jorge  Icaza.  Huairapamushcas. 

Quito.  Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuato- 
riana.  1948.  221  pages.  $25  m-n. — ^This 
is  volume  six  in  the  series  Biblioteca  de 
Relatistas  Ecuatorianos  published  by  the 
Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana.  “Cul¬ 
ture”  must  here  apply  to  the  books  and 
not  to  their  subject-matter,  for  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  society  less  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  countryside  of  Ecuador 
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as  described  by  Icaza.  This  reviewer  re¬ 
calls  the  mountains  of  Ecuador  as  with¬ 
out  equal  among  the  stardingly  beauti¬ 
ful  landscapes  of  Latin  America,  but  it 
would  seem  that  this  is  another  region 
where  every  prospect  pleases  and  only 
man  is  vile.  As  is  usual  in  the  Indianist 
literature  of  the  Andean  countries,  we 
are  shown  the  bitter  abyss  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  white  overlord  and  the  abject 
Indian.  The  former  is  depicted  as  a 
wastrel  whose  main  delight  is  seducing 
Indian  women.  The  Indians  seem  scarce¬ 
ly  above  the  animal  level,  and  it  would 
be  unwise  to  look  to  them  for  national 
regeneration.  “Huairapamushcas/"  an 
Indian  word  meaning  “phantoms,”  is 
more  of  a  tongue-twister  than  the  tide  of 
Icaza’s  best-known  novel,  Huasipungo. 
— Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

**  Luis  Spota.  Muricron  a  mitad  del 
no.  Mexico.  The  Author.  1948.  219 
pages. — Four  young  Mexicans  decide  to 
come  to  the  United  Sutes  in  search  of 
dollars.  Too  impatient  to  wait  for  legal 
admittance,  they  cross  the  river  near 
Brownsville  at  night,  and  start  on  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  disappointing  and  painful  experi¬ 
ences:  anxieties,  privations,  injustices, 
and  humiliations.  They  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  Texans,  “Tex-Mex,”  and  Mexi¬ 
can  police.  One  of  the  group  is  mur¬ 
dered  while  crossing  the  river,  and  the 
rest  gradually  separate.  When  the  leader 
is  finally  apprehended  and  deported,  he 
returns  to  his  native  land  cursing  the 
gringos. 

There  is  no  true  plot,  only  a  succession 
of  incidents.  The  dialogue,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  novel,  is  on 
the  whole  natur^  and  vivid,  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  popular  speech  in  all  its  pic- 
turesqueness.  There  are  some  excellent 
descriptions,  but  the  figures  are  frequent¬ 
ly  in  poor  taste,  and  the  syntax  is  oc¬ 
casionally  defective. 

This  work  is  disgustingly  obscene, 
and  as  a  social  document  it  is  misleading, 
inasmuch  as  it  dwells  exclusively  on  the 
dark  side  of  an  immigrant’s  life.  Some 
of  the  incidents  are  by  no  means  typical, 
as  many  of  us  know.  But  the  novd  de¬ 


serves  recognition  for  calling  to  our  at¬ 
tention  a  social  injustice  which  does  exist 
in  Texas. — Alfredo  Berumen.  Louisiana 
State  University. 

^  Gaston  Figueira.  Poesia  brasilefla 
contempordnea.  Montevideo.  Insti- 
tuto  de  Cultura  Urguayo-Brasileno. 
1947.  141  pages.  $1.50  m-n. — Few  Lat¬ 
in  Americans  have  shown  such  Pan 
American  spirit  as  Gast6n  Figueira.  In 
his  awareness  of  modern  poets  through¬ 
out  the  hemisphere,  discussed  in  his 
Sunday  newspaper  column,  in  his  poems 
in  praise  of  other  nations  of  the  New 
World,  and  in  his  translation  into  Span¬ 
ish  of  works  not  otherwise  intelligiUe 
to  his  countrymen,  he  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  ambassador  of  good  will. 

In  the  present  volume  he  has  put  into 
Spanish  verse  the  work  of  51  Brazilian 
poets  who  have  written  in  the  last  25 
years,  with  a  biographic  and  interpreta¬ 
tive  essay  on  each,  in  addition  to  a  13- 
page  summary  of  contemporary  Brazil¬ 
ian  poetry  showing,  among  other  things, 
that  Nativism  was  cultivated  by  poets  of 
Brazil  before  it  was  taken  up  in  the 
River  Plate. 

Attractively  printed,  this  anthology 
includes  delightful  and  hard-to-find 
works  by  excdlent  poets  hardly  known 
even  in  their  home  country. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Eugenio  Florit.  Poema  mio  (1920- 
1944).  Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1947. 
516  pages. — The  Virgilian  phrase  on 
the  flyleaf,  Lentus  in  umbra,  is  aptly 
descriptive  of  Eugenio  Florit’s  poetic 
development.  In  1937  Juan  Ram6n 
Jimenez,  writing  the  Introduction  to 
Doble  Acento,  said  that  some  of  Florit’s 
poems  were  “serene  and  clear,”  others 
“of  a  smooth  and  ordered  madness.”  In 
the  intervening  years  serenity  and  clarity 
have  increased.  Sometimes  indeed  the 
pool  of  thought  is  so  limpid,  the  darting 
life  underneath  so  apparent,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  recognize  immediately  the 
depths  below  that  crystalline  surface: 

La  herida,  por  la  sangre; 

por  el  fulgor,  la  estrella; 
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por  la  ligrima,  el  duelo 
y  por  la  flor,  la  tierra. 

Florit’s  special  gifts  are  sensitive  and 
delicate  imagery;  a  directness  of  phras¬ 
ing  which  often  lends  to  the  familiar 
object  that  strangeness  which  comes 
when  it  is  regarded  with  undivided  at¬ 
tention;  and  a  distinctive  rhythm,  un- 
emphatic  but  varied.  In  defining  Florit’s 
style  we  may  again  cite  Juan  Ram6n 
Jimenez,  who  characterized  it  as  *‘fijcza 
deleitable  intelectud." 

Beautifully  presented,  the  present 
volume  of  collected  poems,  the  harvest 
of  a  quarter-century  ( 1920-1944),  is  one 
to  treasure.  Eugenio  Florit’s  poetry 
startles  now  less  often  than  it  did  twenty 
years  ago;  but  now,  as  then,  it  has  a  way 
of  stealing  upon  the  consciousness  and 
growing  quietly  luminous  in  the  mind. 
—Muna  Lee.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mario  Gasparini,  ed.  Traducciones 

espaHoles  del  Cinco  de  Mayo  de  Ale¬ 
jandro  Manzoni.  Roma.  Storia  e  Letter- 
atura.  1948.  171  pages  -f-  5  plates. — ^Na¬ 
poleon  died  on  St.  Helena  on  May  5, 
1821.  On  July  18  (the  telegraph  and  the 
airplane  were  still  far  in  the  future) 
news  of  his  death  reached  the  Italian 
poet  Alessandro  Manzoni,  who  was  at 
his  summer  home  in  Brusuglio,  not  far 
from  Milan.  The  poet  composed  his 
memorial  ode  in  the  next  two  or  three 
days,  but  it  was  not  published  till  the 
next  year.  Its  vogue  was  phenomenal.  It 
has  b^n  translated  dozens  of  times — by 
Goethe,  who  was  an  admirer  of  both 
Napoleon  and  Manzoni,  by  Paul  Heyse, 
by  Dom  Pedro  II  of  Brazil,  by  Villemain, 
by  Marc  Monnier,  by  the  Spanish  play¬ 
wright  Hartzenbusch. 

Gasparini  quotes  the  critic  Enrique 
Dfez-C^edo  to  the  effect  that  no  other 
foreign  verses  except  the  Odes  of  Horace 
have  exercised  such  fascination  on  Span¬ 
ish  translators  as  the  Cinque  Maggio. 
This  melodious  meditation  on  the  vanity 
of  human  ambitions  is  here  reproduced 
in  the  original,  with  the  Spanish  versions 
of  18  Spanish  and  Spanish- American 
translators  and  a  long  informative  intro¬ 
duction.  The  talented  Colombian  states¬ 


man  and  poet  Miguel  Antonio  Caro  pub¬ 
lished  two  different  translations  as  late 
as  1918,  and  the  Barcelona  poet  Fer¬ 
nando  Maristany  composed  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  one  in  1920.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  much  less  turgid  and  more  readable 
these  more  recent  ones  are  than  their 
predecessors. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Ausias  March.  Ohras.  Jorge  de 
Montemiayor,  tr.  Madrid.  Consejo 
Superior  de  Investigaciones  Ciendheas. 
1947.  xiv-|-390  pages. — A  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  beautifully  printed  Biblioteca 
de  Antiguos  Libros  Hispinicos  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Professor  En- 
trambasaguas  is  a  new  edition  of  the 
poems  of  Ausias  March  in  the  Spanbh 
verse  translation  by  the  Portuguese  Jorge 
de  Montemayor  or  Montemor,  whose 
celebrated  Diana  contains  Spanish  po¬ 
etry  of  considerable  merit. 

The  translation  was  first  published  at 
Valencia  in  1560,  a  hundred  and  two 
years  after  the  death  of  Ausias  March. 
The  sixteenth  century  saw  two  further 
editions,  at  Zaragoza  in  1562  and  at 
Madrid  in  1579.  Only  two  copies  of  the 
first  edition  are  known,  that  in  the  Es- 
corial  library  and  that  belonging  to  Don 
Salvador  Carreres  Ziacar6s.  The  British 
Museum  has  no  copy.  That  in  the  Es- 
corial  has  an  imperfect  tide-page;  the 
copy  in  the  private  collection  has  the 
tide-page  (although  the  date  is  missing) 
but  lacks  folio  1  and  folio  32,  which 
have  been  supplied  in  manuscript.  The 
present  edition,  under  the  care  of  F. 
Carreres  de  Calatayud,  is  a  work  of 
sound  scholarship  and  has  two  valuable 
appendices. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

**  Lizaro  Flury.  Danzas  folJ(l6ricas 
argentinas.  Buenos  Aires.  Ciorda  y 
Rodriguez.  1947. 144  pages. — ^This  great 
litde  book  is  an  item  in  the  Coleccidn 
Ceibo,  in  which  have  appeared  ten  or 
more  volumes  dealing  with  the  life  of 
the  gaucho.  That  sterling  educator  and 
folklorist  Lizaro  Flury  offers  here  a 
highly  interesting  study  of  the  cielito, 
the  zamba,  the  periedn,  the  triunfo,  the 
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goto,  the  escondido,  the  firmeza,  the 
choc  or  era,  the  medambo,  the  bailecito, 
the  pdito,  the  pda-pda,  the  cuando,  the 
media  cana,  the  huella,  the  marote,  the 
caramba,  the  condicidn — popular  dances 
whose  description  is  completed  by  hand¬ 
some  schematic  drawings.  Flury  gives 
information  also  on  a  number  of  native 
dances  which  have  never  before  been  re¬ 
corded:  the  guacanic,  the  nor  eg  yazotata, 
the  seldmd  ddemata,  the  bravo,  the 
nueprun,  the  loncomeo,  the  ivopi.  Mod- 
esdy  but  attractively  printed,  the  book 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study 
of  Argentine  folklore. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira. 

^  M.  Soto-Hal),  A.  C.  Rampa.  Cur  so 
de  geografia  americana.  Buenos 
Aires.  Kapelusz.  1948.  xvii+451  pages, 
ill. — The  talented  Guatemalan  novelist- 
poet4iistorian-journalist-diplomat  Mixi- 
mo  Soto-Hall  died  in  1944,  within  a 
month  or  two  of  his  74th  birthday.  He 
left  uncompleted  the  manuscript  of  an 
economic  geography  of  America.  The 
enlargement  and  completion  of  the 
work  was  entrusted  to  Professor  Rampa 
of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
the  result  is  an  excellent  general  geogra¬ 
phy  for  schools,  which  in  spite  of  its  con¬ 
ventional  form  and  its  concision  is  read¬ 
able  and  instructive  for  all  ages  and  all 
intelligence  quotients.  The  photographs, 
maps,  and  plans  are  particularly  well 
chosen;  it  is  unfortunate  that  not  all  the 
photographs  are  clear. 

The  entire  Western  continent  is 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  thorough¬ 
ness.  North  America  has  almost  as  much 
space  as  South  America,  and  the  United 
States  is  allowed  more  than  the  Argen¬ 
tine.  The  book  is  completely  objective, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  feeling  except 
at  the  very  end  of  the  book,  where  the 
authors,  in  describing  American  Ant¬ 
arctica,  lift  their  voices  a  little  to  declare 
that  “es  incuestionable  que  la  Argentina 
y  Chile  son  los  dos  paises  del  mundo  que 
tienen  mayores  derechos  geogriheos  y 
politicos  sobre  un  gran  sector  de  la 
Antirtica.”— /?.  T.  H, 


*  Antonio  de  Nebrija.  Gramdtica 
castellana.  2  vols.  Pascual  Galindo 

Romeo,  Luis  Ortiz  Munoz,  eds.  Madrid. 
Edicion  de  la  Junta  del  Centenario. 
1946.  xl-j-305  &  151  pages. — ^Elio  An¬ 
tonio  de  Nebrija  presented  his  grammar 
to  Queen  Isabel  in  1492.  His  statement 
in  the  prologue:  . .  siempre  la  lengua 
fu6  compahera  del  imperio"  was  soon 
to  prove  its  truth  again.  But  the  time 
was  also  ripe  for  the  Western  languages 
to  assert  their  place  in  cultural  life.  Ne¬ 
brija  the  humanist,  thoroughly  steeped 
in  the  classical  languages  and  literatures, 
performs  the  astounding  feat  of  codify¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  language  of  his  age  and 
setting  up  standards  which,  while  in¬ 
debted  to  the  descriptive  categories  of 
Latin,  nevertheless  express  unbiased, 
original  observation.  Nebrija’s  Gra¬ 
mdtica  castellana  is  looked  upon  as  the 
first  modern  Spanish  grammar  and  the 
author  as  the  first  Romance  scholar. 
His  recommendation  that  spelling  must 
reflect  pronunciation  deserves  highest 
praise.  Generations  of  American  stu¬ 
dents  of  Spanish  owe  warmest  thanks 
to  such  enlightened  teachers  as  Elio 
Antonio. 

The  first  volume  offers  the  complete 
and  fully  annotated  princeps  text  of  the 
Gramdtica,  the  second  contains  a  very 
legible  facsimile  reproduction.  Since, 
according  to  the  editors,  not  more  than 
a  dozen  copies  of  this  incunabulum  are 
in  existence — one  of  them  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  Hispanic  Society  of  New 
York — the  present  edition  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  Hispanists  and  Romance 
scholars. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

*  Miguel  A.  Macau.  Spoliarium  (Pro- 
sas  de  dolor  y  evocacidn).  Mexico. 

Grafica  Panamericana.  3rd  ed.,  1948. 
229  pages. — Twenty-one  publications, 
two-thirds  of  them  running  into  two 
and  three  editions,  is  the  impressive  rec¬ 
ord  of  writings  by  this  Havana  munici¬ 
pal  judge. 

The  present  volume  of  36  short  essays 
is  a  third  edition,  with  no  indication 
given  of  its  first  appearance,  except  that 
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it  contains  one  speech  made  in  1909  and 
a  commemoration  in  1912  of  students 
massacred  by  the  Spaniards  41  years 
before.  Letters,  criticid  material,  such  as 
a  review  of  the  Quinteros’  Pueblo  de 
mujeres,  thoughts  on  graduating  from 
the  university,  and  many  other  subjects 
provide  material  for  the  judge’s  pen.  It 
has  been  corrected  and  brought  up  to 
date,  with  comments  on  Roosevelt,  but 
it  still  contains  the  author’s  nostalgic 
memories  of  his  home  in  Matanzas  and 
his  youthful  enthusiasms. — W.  K.  /. 

Rafael  M.  Merchin.  Patria  y  cul- 

tura.  La  Habana.  Ministerio  de 
Educacion.  1948.  277  pages. — A  50- 
page  study  of  the  distinguished  jour¬ 
nalist  and  critic  Rafael  Maria  Merchin 
written  by  Dr.  Felix  Lizaso  gives  the 
reader  a  pleasant  introduction  to  these 
selected  essays  which  cover  the  thirty 
years  from  1868.  Merchin  was  the  son  of 
a  Colombian  but  he  was  born  in  Cuba 
and  spent  the  first  25  years  of  his  life 
there. 

This  volume  is  the  seventh  of  the 
series  Grandes  pertodistas  cubanos,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  at 
Havana.  Most  of  the  essays  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  politics.  The  short  article  on 
“The  Necessity  of  Art’’  is  an  exception. 
It  develops  the  theory  that  art  is  a  lux¬ 
urious  hothouse  plant  and  cannot  flour- 

Revista  de  Estudios  Yucatecos  is  a 
new  illustrated  quarterly  magazine  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  Yucatan.  It  is  edited 
by  Victor  M.  Suirez,  Calle  57,  No.  513, 
Merida,  Yucatin,  Mexico. 

Current  Foreign  Literature  is  a  new 
monthly  review  of  international  bibli¬ 
ography,  published  by  Constructive  Pub¬ 
lications,  London,  and  edited  by  Mark 
Joffe. 

“German  poetry  today  is  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  shock  of  defeat  and 
the  exhaustion  and  destruction  which 
preceded  it;  it  is  a  poetry  of  collapse. 
.  .  .  Suffering  and  chaos  are  the  main 


ish  in  poverty.  “Who  of  us,”  it  asks, 
“could  give  a  large  sum  for  a  picture?” 
But  the  artist  has  usually  been  dead  for 
several  generations  before  a  large  stun 
is  given  for  his  pictures  and  the  great 
art  of  Athens,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  early  Renaissance  flourished  in  pov¬ 
erty.  A  large  part  of  the  book  will  be 
interesting  mainly  to  Cuban  readers. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

^  Luis  Garrido.  Notas  de  un  penalista. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1947.  189  pages. — 
Professor  Garrido,  who  lectured  on 
Penal  Law  at  the  University  of  Mexico 
and  has  lectured  in  the  United  States, 
has  brought  together  eighteen  essays  un¬ 
der  the  subtide:  Derecho,  semblanzas, 
ideas.  As  an  example  of  the  first,  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Penal  Code  of  1931.  Among 
the  Semblanzas  are  essays  on  Luis  Ji¬ 
menez  de  Osda,  Antonio  Caso,  and 
others;  and  of  his  Ideas  perhaps  the  most 
challenging  are  El  derecho  penal  y  la 
lucha  de  closes  and  La  verdadera  re- 
forma  pend. 

What  gives  value  to  Garrido’s  writ¬ 
ings  is  his  dual  position  as  sociologist 
and  legal  authority;  but  he  reveals  other 
facets,  showing  a  knowledge  of  finance 
and  economics,  and  by  his  style  gives 
proof  of  his  oratorical  ability  and  lit¬ 
erary  skill. — W,  K.  J. 

themes,  which  form  the  background  to 
almost  everything  that  is  written.  There 
is  the  registration  of  chaos,  in  which  the 
ruined  building  stands  out  as  a  symbol 
of  material  destruction,  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  of  mental  devastation;  there 
are  the  attempts  to  find  sense  in  the 
chaos,  the  search  for  God;  on  the  one 
hand  the  Christian  solutions.  Catholic 
or  Protestant;  on  the  other  the  human¬ 
istic  attempts,  both  of  which  invcJve  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  idea — or  perhaps 
one  should  say  the  problem — of  an  or¬ 
dered  universe  and  the  place  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  it,  his  sin,  his  responsibility 
for  his  actions.” — (Leonard  Forster  in 
Meanjin.) 


Books  in  German 

(For  other  Booths  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners") 


Ferdinand  Lion.  Thomas  Mann, 
Leben  und  Werl^^.  Zurich.  Oprccht. 

1947.  169  pages.  9  Sw.  fr. — The  reading 
of  the  opening  essay.  Die  Grundlage, 
will  make  the  attentive  reader  feel  that 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  stylist 
who  also  happens  to  be  a  profound  stu¬ 
dent  of  Thomas  Mann  and  the  changing 
civilization  that  produced  him.  Only 
genuine  insight  could  have  prompted 
the  formulation  that  the  essential  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  Buddenbrooks  was  not  a 
hundred-year  process  of  family  decay; 
it  all  happened  in  the  decades  1880- 
1900.  Equally  felicitous  is  the  discussion 
of  Mann’s  ancestry  and  patrimony  in 
connection  with  the  Buddenbrooks. 

Lion  approaches  with  understanding 
the  fact  that  Thomas  Mann  of  the  First 
World  War  was  a  conservative  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  democratic  political  partici¬ 
pation  might  be  all  right  for  Frenchmen, 
for  Italians — for  Germans  it  was  un¬ 
essential,  perhaps  even  wicked.  He 
traces  the  steps  by  which  this  conserva¬ 
tive  became  a  convert  to  the  Republic, 
became  aware  that  mass  participation 
in  politics  and  government  was  neces¬ 
sary.  llie  Reich  might  yet  be  secure  if 
a  synthesis  could  be  found  between 
Whitman  and  Novalis.  All  the  stages 
of  Mann’s  career  are  characterized  in 
neat  little  units  of  stimulating  prose. 
Only  the  final  piece,  Hilferuf  an  Goethe, 
does  not  meet  the  promise  of  its  tide. 
It  deals  largely  with  Lotte  in  Weimar, 
which  is  hardly  a  positive  and  unequivo¬ 
cal  Hilferuf.— W.  A.  W. 

^  Romain  Rolland.  Michelangelo.  Wil¬ 
helm  Herzog,  ed.  Basel.  Schwabe. 

1948.  239  pages  -f-  20  plates.  12  Sw.  fr. 
— ^The  author  of  fean  Christophe  needs 
no  introduction.  The  choice  of  the  char¬ 
acters  he  selected  for  his  biographies  is 
significant,  and  reveals  Rolland’s  person¬ 
ality;  Beethoven,  Michelangelo,  Tolstoi. 


Fighters  and  tragic  characters,  unhappy, 
but  unrelenting  in  their  fight  and  im¬ 
mortal  in  their  creations. 

Although  based  on  a  thorough  study 
of  all  available  sources,  as  the  elaborate 
notes  prove,  Michelangelo  does  not  read 
like  an  average  biography.  The  reader 
actually  lives  through  the  nine  decades 
of  the  artist’s  breath-taking  life  with 
all  the  vicissitudes,  struggles,  and  catas¬ 
trophes  which  the  great  epoch  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  from  its  culmination 
through  its  declining  years  of  necessity 
allotted  to  the  dominating,  passionate, 
unruly,  independent,  contradictory  gen¬ 
ius  that  was  Michelangelo.  The  editor 
has  done  an  excellent  job  in  revising 
Werner  KJette’s  translation,  and  in  fur¬ 
nishing  an  introduction  and  up-to-date 
bibliography. — Max  Lederer.  Library  of 
Congress. 

*  Hans  Spemann.  Forschung  und 
Leben.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Spemann, 
ed.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1943.  344 
pages  -f-  9  plates. — Naturalist  and  edu¬ 
cator  by  profession  and  inclination,  Hans 
Spemann ( 1869-1941 ), son  of  thefounder 
of  the  renowned  publishing  firm  Wil- 
helm  Spemann  in  Stuttgart,  tells  the 
story  of  his  life.  After  a  successful  aca¬ 
demic  career  as  biologist  at  Wurzburg, 
Rostock,  the  Kaiser  -Wilhelm-Institute 
for  Biology  in  Berlin,  and  at  Freiburg, 
crowned  by  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Physiology  in  1935,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  his  chair  in  1937,  at  the  ze¬ 
nith  of  his  fame. 

Spemann’s  activities,  however,  were 
not  confined  to  the  exploration  of  the 
mystery  of  life.  From  his  early  days  he 
was  also  interested  in  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  He  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Hermann  Lietz,  famous  school-reformer 
and  founder  of  the  country  Board 
School.  An  essay  on  these  institutes  of 
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free  and  progressive  education  and  an 
article  dealing  with  the  People’s  Uni¬ 
versity  (V olkjchochschuie)  in  Freiburg, 
as  chairman  of  which  he  functioned 
from  1920  to  the  year  of  evil  1933,  show 
his  positive  attitude  towards  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  democratic  education. 

The  editor,  son  of  Hans  Spemann, 
also  a  noted  zoologist,  contributes  sev¬ 
eral  chapters,  adequately  supplementing 
his  father’s  autobiography. — Max  Lt- 
derer.  Library  of  Congress. 

Rudolph  Wahl.  Wandler  der  Welt. 

Friedrich  II,  der  sizilische  Staufer. 
Salzburg.  Silberboot.  n.d.  489  pages. — 
Outside  of  Central  Europe  much  too 
little  is  known  of  the  German  Emperor 
Friedrich  II,  of  the  Swabian  family  of 
the  Staufer,  who  in  the  13th  century  fell 
heir  to  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy.  He  trans¬ 
formed  these  countries  into  a  state  which 
bore  all  the  characteristic  features  of 
what  today  we  call  “totalitarian.”  He 
centralized  the  power  of  this  state,  made 
the  inhabitants  impotent  tools  of  his  will, 
imposed  upon  them  a  tight  “planned 
economy,”  and  enforced  their  obedience 
through  a  ruthlessly  functioning  admin¬ 
istrative  and  police  system. 

But  Friedrich  was  far  from  the  ignor¬ 
ance  or  the  still  more  dangerous  half- 
baked  education  of  the  modern  totali¬ 
tarian  dictators.  He  was  highly  gifted  as 
statesman,  scientist  and  artist.  Never¬ 
theless  the  result  of  his  reign  was  the 
same  as  that  of  all  totalitarian  and  there¬ 
fore  inhuman  systems.  It  degenerated 
into  a  frightful  terror  and  met  every¬ 
where  with  the  deadly  enmity  of  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Italians  alike  and  even  of  the 
emperor’s  own  family.  It  was  over¬ 
thrown  after  a  span  of  about  thirty  years. 

Rudolph  Wahl  masterfully  depicts 
these  developments  with  a  Hne  feding 
for  their  particular  color  and  with  a 
penetrating  psychological  understanding 
of  the  characters,  especially  of  Fried¬ 
rich  II.  One  cannot  help  calling  him  a 
great  man,  though  he  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  great  spoiler  of  humanity.  Wahl’s 
is  the  perspective  of  the  personally  de¬ 
tached  chronicler.  It  is  this  perspective 


which  makes  the  reading  of  the  book  so 
impressive  and  even  unforgettable,  espe¬ 
cially  to  contemporary  witnesses  of 
power-drunk  totalitarian  states. — Wer¬ 
ner  Richter.  New  York  City. 

^  Louis  Emrich.  Die  Zu^unft  des 
Abendlandes.  Europa.  1975.  Frei¬ 
burg  im  Breisgau.  Europa.  1946  &  1947. 
222  &  224  pages. — The  first  of  these  two 
volumes  is  a  kind  of  prophetic  antidote 
to  Spengler’s  Decline  of  the  West,  but 
without  Spengler’s  erudition  and  wide 
historical  sweep.  Herr  Emrich  surveys 
the  gigantic  progress  made  during  the 
past  half-century  in  the  development  of 
coal,  iron,  chemicals,  textiles,  oil  and 
other  industries.  From  this  he  concludes 
that  the  ravages  of  war  will  be  quickly 
overcome  and  that  the  world  will  launch 
forth  on  another  great  period  of  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity  and  improved  politi¬ 
cal  relations. 

The  second  volume  projects  this  opti¬ 
mistic  view  to  the  year  1975  by  empha¬ 
sizing  the  immense  possibilities  of  tech¬ 
nical  achievement  which  in  turn  will 
contribute  to  pcJitical  harmony.  What 
is  above  all  ne^ed  to  bring  this  about, 
he  thinks,  is  an  invinciUe  optimism  of 
outlook.  These  views  may  be  very  use¬ 
ful  to  counteract  the  apathy  and  pessi¬ 
mism  which  prevail  in  the  midst  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  ruins.  But  they  seem  to  rest  more 
upon  wishful  thinking  and  a  lively 
imagination  than  upon  a  realistic  ap¬ 
preciation  of  hard  post-war  conditions. 
However,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  Jules  Verne’s  conceptions,  which 
were  regarded  as  figments  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  in  his  own  day,  have  often  been 
more  than  realized  by  a  later  generation. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

W  Ernst  Samhaber.  Vberwindung  der 
Krise.  En glands  Problem  heute. 
Hamburg.  Claassen  ae  Goverts.  1948. 
277  pages.  5.80  mks. — ^This  book  has 
many  interesting  features  if  one  over¬ 
looks  the  repeated  plea  for  the  return 
of  Western  Germany  to  the  Germans. 
The  writer  gives  a  lengthy  description 
of  the  economic  development  of  West- 
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ern  Europe  as  influenced  by  the  trade 
routes  from  the  Near-East  and  the  Ori¬ 
ent  and  of  the  resulting  flowering  and 
fading  of  certain  nations.  He  concludes 
that  England  is  now  in  the  period  of 
fall — a  rather  steep  one — and  although 
the  Labor  Government  could,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  have  cushioned  this  fall  to 
some  extent,  it  is  too  late  and  l^e  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  sufficiently  aggressive. 

During  the  reading  of  this  book  one 
has  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the 
only  salvation  in  case  of  economic  dis¬ 
asters  lies  in  dictatorship,  since  after  all 
the  unlimited  profit  motive  of  capitalist 
government  is  hardly  worse  than  the 
political  expediency  motive  of  a  multi¬ 
party  democracy.  The  latter  will  at  all 
times  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  to  political  aims  while  the 
Tory  government  will  do  the  same  thing 
in  order  to  maintain  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  (i.e.  to  increase  the  wealth  of  a 
small  fraction  of  the  nation).  The  answer 
is  obvious  but  disturbing. — Pietrr  H. 
KoUewijn.  Berkeley,  California. 

^  Max  Horkheimer,  Theodor  W. 

Adorno.  Dide]{ti\  der  AufXl'drung. 
Amsterdam.  Querido.  1947.  310  pages. 
— ^There  are  so  many  clear  insights  and 
sound  judgments  expressed  in  this  book 
that  I  gready  regret  what  I  must  re¬ 
gard  as  the  unlikelihood  that  it  will 
even  pass  the  threshold  of  consciousness 
of  those  who  might  most  profit  by  its 
message.  (1)  While  Enlightenment 
(Rationalism)  is  pretty  devastadngly 
analyzed  and  devaluated,  the  authors 
give  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  modern 
man  should  do  to  better  his  untoward 
situation.  (2)  If  disconnected  essays  are 
hard  enough  reading  to  begin  with, 
fragmentary  ones  are  positively  discour¬ 
aging,  since  one  is  then  not  sure  that  the 
writer  has  reached  finality  within  him¬ 
self.  (3)  These  essays  are  written  in  a 
style  which  is  only  too  often  employed 
by  German  writers  on  such  subjects  as 
philosophy,  ethics,  social  science,  and 
the  like.  At  its  best  it  is  tough,  at  its 
worst  it  is  all  but  unintelligiUe  to  the 
layman.  It  seems  philosophically  un¬ 


sound  to  base  a  theory  of  modern  civili- 
zation  on  the  American  film  industry, 
as  is  done  in  the  (unfinished)  essay  on 
Kulturindustrie. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
authors  would  have  done  better  to  with¬ 
hold  publication  until  their  fragments 
had  ripened  to  completion,  and  until 
they  were  prepared  to  offer  a  positive 
program  to  offset  their  negative  picture. 
— Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

^  Ludwig  Landgrebe.  Phdnomenolo- 
gie  und  MetaphysH(.  Hamburg,  von 
Schroder.  1948. 207  pages. — An  unusual¬ 
ly  fine  and  important  work.  The  author 
is  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kiel.  While  he  was  a  personal 
assistant  of  Edmund  Husserl  he  com¬ 
piled  Husserl’s  Erfahrung  und  Urteil 
from  the  latter’s  manuscripts,  and  is 
well  acquainted  with  literary  remains  of 
his  which  are  still  to  be  published.  The 
present  volume  not  only  contains  first¬ 
hand  information  on  the  personality  of 
Husserl  the  great  philosopher,  and  a 
competent  introduction  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  concepts  and  problems  of  his 
phenomenology,  but  also  a  profound 
and  clear  discussion  of  other  recent  phil¬ 
osophical  ’’schools,”  such  as  Dilthey’s 
philosophy  of  historical  life,  Jaspers’  ex¬ 
istentialism,  and  Heidegger’s  continua¬ 
tion  of  Husserl’s  phenomenology  in  the 
direction  of  his  ”Fundamentalont(^o- 
gie”;  and  finally  an  original  synthesis  of 
the  phenomenological  meth*^  with  a 
religious  metaphysic  as  envisaged  in  the 
Platonic-Aristotelian,  Augustinian,  and 
Kantian-Hegelian  tradition.  —  Gustav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Walther  Rehm.  Kierkegaard  und 
der  Verfiihrer.  Munchen.  Rinn. 
1948.  620  pages. — An  interesting  and 
original  approach  to  the  great  Danish 
father  of  existentialism  and  dialectical 
theology.  The  originality  lies  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  method  which  opens  new  and  sur¬ 
prising  perspectives:  Kierkegaard  is 
seen  as  a  most  closely  integrated  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  vast  German  Romantic  litera- 
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ture  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
From  this  broad  comparative  study  the 
author  then  turns  his  attention  more 
and  more  to  a  penetrating  analysis  of 
Kierkegaard’s  personality.  I  was  glad 
to  find  a  conclusion  affirmed  which  I 
had  also  reached,  namely  that  Kierke* 
gaard’s  late  construction  of  his  own 
work  as  a  deliberate  and  conscious  mys¬ 
tification  for  the  purpose  of  seducing 
the  reader  surreptitiously  to  ‘‘become  a 
Christian”  is  itself  a  mystification  or 
self-deception  on  Kierkegaard’s  part. 
The  author  is  convincing  when  he  shows 
that  Soren  Kierkegaard  is  the  same  self¬ 
contradictory  individual  at  the  end  as  at 
the  beginning  of  his  stupendous  literary 
career:  ‘‘ein  verhinderter,  ein  verklei- 
deter,  ein  ruinierter  Liebender,  so  wie  er 
ein  verhinderter,  verkleiderter  ruinierter 
Dichter  und  vielleicht  auch  ein  verhin¬ 
derter,  ein  gerade  durch  das  Incognito 
ruinierter  gebrochener  Christ  ist.”  He 
was  a  great  egotist,  ‘‘hence  his  passion¬ 
ate  fight  against  Hegel,  the  m^iation 
of  whose  system  is  the  philosophical 
correlative  to  love,  which  is  at  bottom 
the  principle  of  that  system  . . .  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  paradox,  on  the  contrary,  denies 
love  and  dispenses  with  it,  it  wants  an 
ekher-or,  radical  separation,  and  abhors 
any  interpenetration  of  spheres.” 

The  important  message  of  the  book 
does  not  quite  excuse  its  formlessness: 
repetition,  heaping  up  of  material,  not 
enough  ideas  to  fill  600  pages. — Gustav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oldahoma. 

*  Mihily  Babits.  Geschichte  der  Euro- 
pdischen  Uteratur.  Zurich.  Europa. 
1948.  632  pages. — When  Babits,  the 
great  Hungarian  poet,  novelist,  critic 
and  translator,  di^  in  1941  he  was 
mourned  by  discerning  Hungarian  read¬ 
ers,  and,  perhaps,  by  those  foreigners 
who  read  some  of  his  works  in  German, 
French,  and  Italian  translation.  He  never 
strove  for  popular  success.  But  had  he 
written  in  a  more  universal  langxiage 
than  Hungarian  this  classical  humanist 
with  heart  and  imagination  would  have 
been  acclaimed  by  a  wide  circle  of  read¬ 
ers. 


This  German  version  of  his  History  of 
European  Literature  should  enlarge  that 
circle.  Its  basic  idea  is  the  unity  of  the 
European  spirit  as  realized  in  the  di¬ 
versity  of  creative  manifestations.  Babits 
passes  judgment  on  literature  by  evalu¬ 
ating  the  works  of  the  truly  great.  At 
the  same  time  he  recognizes  the  organic 
and  marginal  signHcance  of  minor  writ¬ 
ers  and  poets,  and  gives  credit  where 
credit  .is  due.  The  book  is  a  blending  of 
scholarliness  and  intuition,  of  factual 
knowledge  and  a  poetic  approach  to  the 
creative  mind.  It  is  as  abmrbing  as  a 
good  novel,  though  it  is  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  reference  work.  It  ought  to  find  an 
American  publisher. — Joseph  Remenyi, 
Western  Reserve  University. 

*  Karl  Victor.  Goethe.  Dichtung. 

Wissenschajt.  Weltbild.  Bern. 
Franckc.  1949.  600  pages.  +  2  plates. 
17.50  Sw.  fr. — ^Those  who  seek  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Goethe’s  writings,  his  sci¬ 
entific  thought  and  his  philosophy  in 
general  will  find  Victor’s  new  mono¬ 
graph  very  useful.  Prof.  Victor  did  not 
intend  to  interpret  Goethe’s  personality 
anew  nor  did  he  mean  to  relate  his  pre¬ 
sentation  to  modern  research  problems. 
Consequently,  he  did  not  try  to  show 
wherein  Gome’s  emotional  upheavals 
influenced  his  writings.  Goethe’s  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures,  his  varying  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  public,  the  gradual  emerg¬ 
ence  of  success  through  obstinate  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  aims,  the  whole  proHcm  of 
his  character  and  self-estimate — these 
are  aspects  almost  entirely  bypassed. 

Go^e  is  seen  rather  conventionally, 
much  as  he  was  by  previous  literary  his¬ 
torians  who  have  not  made  a  special 
study  of  his  life.  Goethe  is  still  the  great 
lover,  he  never  “ceased  to  belong  to 
Marianne”  and,  strangely  enough,  to 
Charlotte,  also.  His  wife,  who  appears 
in  Witkop’s  dim  light,  docs  not  fare 
too  well;  his  friends  do  not  enter  the 
picture  as  they  should.  Much  of  this  is 
due  to  inadequate  use  of  the  sources, 
much  also  to  Victor’s  restricted  aim.  He 
wanted  to  give  the  works  in  their  his¬ 
torical  sequence,  and  he  did  just  that. 
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The  third  part,  a  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Goethe’s  thoughts,  is  an  inno¬ 
vation,  and  quite  successful  at  that.  It 
is  true,  we  do  not  quite  grasp  the  genesis 
of  Goethe’s  thinking  or  perceive  the 
subtle  cross-connections  of  his  varied  in¬ 
terests,  but  we  do  get  an  impression  of 
the  wealth  of  his  thought  and  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  understanding  of  his  mode  of 
thinking.  The  beautifully  printed  book 
will  be  useful  to  those  needing  a  general 
introduction  and  it  will  serve  them  bet¬ 
ter  than  its  predecessors  by  Witkop,  En¬ 
gel,  etc. — Heinrich  Meyer,  Muhlenberg 
College. 

*  Casar  von  Ant.  Briider  in  Christo. 

Zurich.  Oprecht.  1947.74p.-Thc  sea¬ 
soned  playwright  Casar  von  Ant,  in  bas¬ 
ing  a  stage-play  on  the  dissensions  that 
weakened  nascent  Protestantism  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Switzerland  between  1525 
and  1530,  and  especially  on  Zwingli’s 
troubles  with  the  Anabaptists  and  his 
part  in  the  unfortunate  civil  conflict  of 
1529,  has  shown  a  flair  for  the  super- 
dramatic.  Religious  fanaticism  has  tre¬ 
mendous  stage  possibilities.  And  Casar 
von  Arx  is  a  master  of  stage-craft,  of 
suggestion  and  pathos.(  Witness  the  little 
story  of  the  caged  finch.  Not  a  word 
about  death  or  suffering,  but  what  cruel 
power  in  the  narrator’s  quiet  last  words: 
“Als  .  . .  dcr  Morgen  dammerte,  war  es 
zu  spat.”)  And  again:  When  a  young 
Anabaptist  martyr  quiedy  throws  aside 
hb  one  white  garment  and  stands  out 
on  the  stage,  emaciated,  bruised,  Need¬ 
ing,  and  completely  naked,  it  must  strike 
the  audience  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  f^aywright  is  not  a  psychologist, 
or  a  philosopher,  or  a  historian.  But 
what  a  master  of  thrills  and  chills!  Isn’t 
that  something? — R.  T.  H. 

K  Euripides.  Ion.  Emil  Staiger,  tr.  and 
cd.  Bern.  Franckc.  1947.  66  pages. 
530  Sw.  fr. — ^This  new  German  transla¬ 
tion  of  one  of  Euripides’  latest,  romantic 
tragedies,  is  first  of  all  Euripides,  not 
Staiger.  No  rehandling  of  the  text,  no 
alterations  in  plot,  no  shifting  of  scenes 
— such  as  occur  all  too  often  in  modern 


“translations”  of  the  Greek  dramas — 
arc  found  here.  The  translation  follows 
the  Gilbert  Murray  text  closely  and  so 
presents  the  plot,  in  all  its  inconsist¬ 
encies,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Athenian 
audience  in  418  (or  412?)  B.C. 

A  brief  introduction — critical  rather 
than  historical — deals  with  the  principal 
characters  of  the  play,  with  the  difficult 
question  of  the  poet’s  attitude  toward 
religion  in  the  “Ion”  and  with  the  use 
of  the  “recognition  scene”  in  the  denoue¬ 
ment.  The  translation  is  accurate  yet  re¬ 
tains  much  of  the  color  and  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  the  original,  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  handling  of  Ion’s  opening  speech;  it 
retains  also  the  highly  charged  emotion 
which  permeates  such  passages  as  Creu- 
sa’s  impassioned  diatribe  against  Apollo, 
the  divine  but  unacknowledged  father 
of  her  son. — Henry  S.  Robinson.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Lmss- 
spiele  II.  Stockholm.  Bermann- 
Fischcr.  1948.  469  pages.  $5.75  u.s. — 
This  latest  volume  of  the  13  volume  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  Hofmannsthal  contains 
4  of  his  comedies:  The  unfinished  Sylvia 
im  Stern,  the  translation  of  Moliire’s 
Manage  jorci  into  Die  Heir  at  wider 
Willen,  Die  Ldstigen  (after  Moliire’s 
Fdcheux)  and  Der  Schwierige.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  easily  the  most  important  work  of 
this  group,  is  Gesellschajts\pmodie  at  its 
best  and  unforgettable  to  anyone  who 
has  ever  seen  it  performed  on  the  stage. 
The  dialogue  reigns  supreme  and  the 
different  nuances  of  conversations  are 
treated  masterfully.  The  hero,  the 
Schwierige  himself,  is  a  memorable  cre¬ 
ation.  He  is  the  perfect  gendeman  and 
in  the  atmosphere  of  post- World- War 
I  Vienna,  also  a  typical  Austrian. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  scant 
notes  at  the  end,  this  volume  like  the 
others  that  have  appeared  so  far  offers 
no  introductory  or  explanatory  remarks 
of  any  kind.  That  is  a  definite  deficiency 
in  an  edition  including  so  much  that  is 
practically  unknown  to  anyone  but  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  experts.  This  monumental 
set  will  certainly  be  the  last  complete 
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Hofmannsthal  edition  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  opportunity  has  been 
missed  to  make  it  the  best  possiUe  one. 
— Paul  Nestlbichler.  Ripon  College. 

X  Alma  Johanna  Koenig.  Der  jugend- 
liche  Gott.  Wien.  Zsolnay.  1947.  333 
pages. — In  a  Nachwort  to  this  posthu- 
mous  work  of  the  gifted  Austrian  poet¬ 
ess,  whose  Sonette  an  Jan  were  recently 
reviewed  in  these  pages,  Helen  Lahr 
tells  something  of  the  harrowing  and 
difficult  conditions  under  which  it  was 
written.  The  fact  that  the  authoress  was 
deprived  of  all  works  of  reference  dur¬ 
ing  its  composition  was  a  handicap 
which  even  her  brilliant  mind  and  re¬ 
tentive  memory  could  not  entirely  over¬ 
come.  Also,  I  cannot  but  think  that  she 
had  originally  planned  a  full-length  por¬ 
trait  of  Nero,  including  the  burning  of 
Rome  and  his  death,  instead  of  what  is 
really  a  torso,  ending  with  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  Nevertheless,  the  novel  is 
a  remarkably  engrossing  reconstruction 
of  a  problematic  character  in  a  notorious¬ 
ly  unstable  and  violent  age,  building  up 
the  portrait  of  the  grown  man — which 
is  historically  well  known  and  authen¬ 
ticated — by  tracing  its  main  traits  back 
into  the  more  nebulous  sphere  of  his 
childhood  and  adolescence.  The  result 
is  certainly  a  very  plausible  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  a  man  as 
Nero  the  Emperor  might  have  de¬ 
veloped.  Only  this  bitter  final  sentence 
indicates  Alma  Koenig’s  awareness  of 
political  implications  for  her  own  age 
and  people:  “Sie  (die  Menschen)  ver- 
dienen  nichts  anderes  als  die  Gotter,  die 
sie  anbeten.” — Bayard  Q.  Morgan, 
Stanford,  California. 

^  Fred  Neumeyer.  Treue  und  andere 
Novellen.  Heidelberg.  Schneider. 
1948.  135  pages.  3.50  dm.- -Professor 
Alfred  Neumeyer  of  the  Mills  College 
Art  Gallery  is  a  creative  artist  as  well  as 
a  critic  and  scholar.  These  four  long- 
short  stories  have  a  variety  of  merits. 
The  plots  are  ingenious,  and  in  at  least 
one  of  them,  the  story  of  the  young  Eng¬ 
lishman  drawn  mysteriously  to  his  fate 


in  Italy  (EntriicJ^ung)  the  reader  is 
gripped  and  held  breathless  from  almost 
the  first  line  to  the  very  last.  In  Treue, 
the  most  substantial  of  the  four,  the 
theme  is  the  one-fourth  comical,  three- 
fourths  beautiful  loyalty  of  an  old  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Bourbon  Kingdom  of  Naples 
to  his  not  particularly  lovable  sovereigns. 
There  is  much  of  the  same  sympathy 
and  skill  in  the  incident  from  the  French 
Revolution  titled  Im  Namen  der  Ver- 
nunft,  although  this  one  grows  a  little 
over-theatrical  toward  the  end.  Laurel 
Valley,  which  locates  a  ruined  Greek 
temple  in  the  wilds  of  eastern  Oregon, 
is  a  bit  hard  to  swallow,  and  except  in 
the  compassionate  first  pages  on  the  poor 
Basque  sheep-herders  of  the  region, 
more  tour  de  force  than  human  docu¬ 
ment. 

Professor  Neumeyer  is  an  artist  to  his 
finger-tips.  Every  page  he  writes  is  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  eye.  The  lover  of  nature,  art, 
and  architecture  is  everywhere  in  evi¬ 
dence.  And  we  must  add  a  word  of 
recognition  of  his  gift  for  pregnant 
phrase.  These  are  distinguished  stories. 

Entrucl(ung  and  Laurel  Valley  have 
appeared  in  magazines.  Apparently  the 
others  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time. 
R.  T.  H. 

*  Radu  Tudoran.  Ein  Hafen  im  Os- 
ten.  Gunther  Spaltmann,  tr.  Bonn. 
Europaische  Bucherei.  1947.  285  pages. 
— The  young  Roumanian  novelist  writes 
his  story  in  the  first  person.  It  is  the 
record  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  life  of  an 
electrician  who  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  installation  of  a  motor  at  a  privately 
owned  plant  in  the  Roumanian  seaport 
of  Bugaz.  He  works  steadily,  rooms  first 
at  a  hotel  and  then  in  a  private  house, 
and  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  with  the 
owner  of  the  plant  and  with  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  port,  a  White  Russian. 
He  employs  his  leisure  in  swimming, 
sailing,  and  developing  a  romance.  In 
spite  of  the  last-mentioned  activity,  he 
remains  a  bachelor. 

Unpretentious  and  casual  as  all  this 
may  sound,  and  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
plot  and  ambitious  psychologizing,  the 
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book  makes  an  appeal  and  leaves  an  im- 
pression.  A  curious  feature  is  its  last  sec¬ 
tion.  After  finishing  the  story  in  Book 
Two,  the  author  appends  a  B<Mk  Three, 
which  goes  over  the  latter  part  of  the 
young  man’s  experience  and  brings  it  to 
a  different  denouement.  Your  story  is 
Book  One  and  Book  Two, — or  if  you 
prefer,  it  is  Book  One  and  Book  Three. 
— Freeland  F.  Penney.  New  York  City. 

*  Ernst  Wiechert.  Mdrchen.  2  vols. 

Zurich.  Rascher.  1947,  1949.  413  & 
398  pages,  ill. — No  Kunstmdrehen  has 
ever  quite  attained  the  timeless  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  V ol\sm  'drchen.  Wiechert  has 
apparently  attempted  to  make  his  tales 
resemUe  the  latter  as  much  as  possible. 
With  regard  to  style  and  language  he 
has  been  successful.  His  German  is  per¬ 
fect  in  its  purity  and  poetic  simplicity. 
But  in  other  aspects  he  has  been  less 
fortunate.  True,  we  are  amazed  at  the 
wealth  of  his  imagination  and  his  skill 
in  Mending  age-old  and  familiar  fairy 
tale  motifs.  But  his  forty  stories  lack  the 
freshness  and  optimistic  naTvet6  usually 
associated  with  fairy  tales.  They  are 
gloomy,  often  depressing;  themes  of 
war  and  despotism  run  through  many 
of  them.  They  were  written  during 
1944-45,  and  the  course  of  events  then 
obviously  weighed  heavily  on  their  au¬ 
thor.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  echo  Wic- 
chert’s  Weltanschauung  plainly:  Only 
those  who  are  truly  faithful,  humble, 
and  unselfish  can  ultimately  be  saved. 

The  sketchy  and  weird  illustrations 
by  Hans  Meid  fit  the  mood  of  the  text 
perfectly. — Paul  Nestlbichler.  Ripon 
College. 

M  Leonard  Forster.  German  Poetry 

1944-1948.  Cambridge.  Bowes  & 
Bowes.  1949.  72  pages.  6  s. — A  concise 
study  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  occupied 
Germany  (the  so-called  Inner  Emigra¬ 
tion)  “drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
Western  Zones.”  As  always  in  times  of 
e3cternal  crisis  and  internal  distress,  po¬ 
etry  becomes  the  form  of  the  precisest 
literary  expression.  This  author  evalu¬ 
ates  the  product  psychologically  and 


artistically,  and  separates  out  three  main 
themes:  “Ruin  Poetry,”  “Concentration 
Camp  Poetry,”  “Guilt  Poetry.”  (Charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  German  attitude  is  the 
metaphysical  conception  of  collective 
guilt:  “Volker,  wir  litten  fiir  Euch  und 
fiir  Eure  Verschuldungen  mit”  wrote 
one  of  the  leading  anti-Nazi  poets,  Wer¬ 
ner  Bergengruen).  Chaotic,  often  cyni¬ 
cal  despair  and  self-pity  seem  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tone  of  even  the  religious  lyrists 
(e.g.  in  the  Lutheran  von  Savigny’s 
travesty  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer). 

As  to  form,  the  majority  appear  to  be 
epigones  of  the  Baroque  (following  the 
Thirty  Year’s  War),  or  imitators  of 
Stefan  George,  of  the  Neue  SachlichJteit 
(following  the  First  World  War),  or  of 
French  Surrealism.  The  most  talented 
writer  represented  in  this  collection  is 
Elizabeth  Langgasser.  The  wretchedest 
thing  is  an  anti-Goethe,  anti-Humanism 
poem  by  Gerhart  Hauptmann. — Walter 
Mehring.  New  York  City. 

*  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Gedichte  1916- 
1948.  Amsterdam.  Bermann-Fischer. 

1948.  143  pages. — A  Rhenish  Hessian, 
unable  to  breathe  the  air  of  Hitler  Ger¬ 
many,  Carl  Zuckmayer  turned  to  Aus¬ 
tria.  After  the  Anschluss  he  emigrated 
and  became  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  These  poems  cannot  deny  their 
origin  in  his  native  soil.  Thus  the  lines 
Die  Landschaft  singt  are  symbolic.  He 
sings  of  horse  and  wolf,  of  copper-beach 
and  Icelandic  moss,  of  man’s  sensual 
pleasures  —  his  Nackenheim’s  liquid 
gold  is  not  forgotten — and  the  fervor 
of  deep-rooted  faith,  of  the  peace  of  his 
American  farm  in  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  the  elegiac  sensations  of  hopeless 
longing  for  his  lost  country.  In  every 
line  his  elementary  vitality  breaks  forth, 
an  irresistible  torrent.  Apparendy  limit¬ 
less,  the  unbound  forces  of  nature,  are 
however  restrained  within  the  rigorous 
frame  of  the  intrinsic  laws  of  art,  the 
master-sign  of  the  true  genius. — Max 
Lederer.  Library  of  Congress. 

*  Ludwig  Curtius.  Interpretationen 
von  sechs  griechischen  Bildwerl^en. 

Bern.  Francke.  1947.  121  pages  10 
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plates.  8.80  Sw.  fr. — For  many  years 
Ludwig  Curtius  has  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  German  humanists.  As  di¬ 
rector  of  the  German  Archeological  In¬ 
stitute  in  Rome,  he  was  one  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  scholars  who  dared  to  disagree  with 
the  Nazi  regime.  TTiis  book  shows  him 
again  as  one  of  the  leading  archeologists 
and  classical  scholars  of  our  age,  and  as 
one  of  the  masters  of  German  prose. 

Each  of  the  six  chapters  deals  with 
one  representative  work  of  Greek  art: 
( 1 )  Archaic  statue  of  a  youth  (2)  Tomb¬ 
stone  of  a  girl  (3)  Atlas  metope  in  Olym¬ 
pia  (4)  Poseidon  statue  from  Artemisi- 
um  (5)  Orpheus  relief  (6)  Girl  from 
Anzio.  All  are  viewed  in  relation  to 
Greek  poetry,  philosophy,  religion,  to  ail 
the  ways  of  contemporary  life  and 
thought.  They  illustrate  the  essential  as¬ 
pects  of  Greek  character  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  from  Homer  to  the  integration  of 
Greece  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Curtius 
has  written  a  brilliant  guide  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  cradle  of  Western 
civilization.  Further,  this  book  is  a 
striking  document  of  the  survival  of 
those  human  and  scholarly  qualities  for 
which  Germany  was  once  so  highly  re¬ 
garded. — Felix  M.  Wassermann.  South¬ 
western  College,  Memphis. 

^  Das  schwarze  Gebetbuch.  Ernst 
Trenkler,  ed.  Wien.  Deuticke.  1948. 
31  pages  42  plates. — In  1946  Dr. 
Trenkler,  chief  of  the  Acquisition  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Oesterreichische  Natio- 
nalbibliothek,  published  a  detailed  story 
of  Das  Uvre  de  cuer  d* amours  Espris 
des  Herzogs  RenS  von  Anjou.  The  pres¬ 
ent  study  deals  with  a  second  famous 
fifteenth  century  illuminated  manu¬ 
script  in  the  Austrian  national  library. 

So  called  because  of  the  artificial  col¬ 
oration  of  the  manuscript.  Das  schwarze 
Gebetbuch  is  the  work  of  an  anonymous 
artist  who  worked  for  Anthony  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  illegitimate  son  of  Philipp  the 
Good  and  Jeanette  des  Presles.  Remark¬ 
able  for  many  characteristics  unusual  in 
fifteenth  century  French  and  Flemish 
painting.  Das  schwarze  Gebetbuch 
shows  a  maturity  and  breadth  of  con¬ 


ception  revealed  by  few  contemporary 
works.  Dr.  Trenlder’s  documentation 
and  critical  comments  make  the  mas¬ 
terpiece  readily  comprehensible  and 
serve  as  a  competent  introduction  to  a 
more  detailed  study. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  University  of  Kentucky  Li¬ 
brary. 

*  Philippe  Suchard.  Mein  Besuch  in 
Ameril(a  im  Sommer  1824.  Neu- 

chUtel.  Baconni^re.  1947.  222  pages. — 
Philippe  Suchard,  who  later  became  well 
known  as  the  manufacturer  of  a  famous 
brand  of  chocolate,  visited  the  United 
States  in  the  spring  of  1824.  After  he 
had  returned  to  his  native  Switzerland 
he  wrote  a  little  book  in  which  he  re¬ 
ported  on  his  journey.  He  explored  only 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  country  and 
moved  somewhat  within  the  square 
formed  by  Baltimore,  New  York,  Ni¬ 
agara,  and  Cincinnati. 

Suchard  was  primarily  a  businessman. 
In  his  baggage  he  had  Swiss  watches 
and  laces,  and  he  came  over  pardy  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  to  sell.  But  it  was  at 
the  same  time  a  Bildungsreise  for  him. 
It  is  the  trip  of  a  young  man  who  travels 
with  wide  open  eyes,  who  approaches 
the  new  country  and  the  foreign  people 
with  naive  curiosity  and  a  receptive 
mind.  His  report  is  a  valuable  document 
for  the  history  of  American  civilization. 

Originally  Suchard  wrote  his  book  in 
French.  By  chance  the  manuscript 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  Hein¬ 
rich  Zschokke,  who  was  connected  with 
the  Sauerlimder  publishing  house  in 
Aarau,  Switzerland.  Saueiiander  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  edition  of  this  book  in 
1827  in  a  German  translation;  the 
French  original  was  published  only 
forty  years  later.  Tlie  book  has  long  been 
out  of  print.  Now  it  is  availaHe  again  in 
a  limited  edition  of  1500  copies. — Dieter 
Cunz.  University  of  Maryland. 

*  Heinrich  Pestalozzi.  Spdtere  Erzie- 
hungsschriften.  Zurich.  Rascher. 

1947.  624  pages,  Ul.  15.50  Sw.  fr.— It 
would  be  impossible  to  evaluate  too 
highly  the  educational  achievement  of 
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Heinrich  Pcstalozzi.  Moved  by  the  re¬ 
spect  for  childhood  which  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  elements  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
greatest  of  all  teachers,  and  by  the  un¬ 
conquerable  determination  to  learn  the 
facts  which  is  characteristic  of  modern 
science,  he  laid  almost  single-handed 
the  foundation  of  our  modern  system  of 
elementary  education. 

His  suffering  face,  as  sketched  by 
G.  A.  Hippius  in  1818,  looks  out  at  a 
blundering  and  callous  world  from  the 
jacket  and  the  frontispiece  page  of  this 
tenth  and  final  volume  of  Pestalozzi’s 
Gesammelte  Weri{e.  Volume  X  con¬ 
tains  his  epoch-marking  address  of  1809, 
Vber  die  Idee  der  Elementarbildung, 
his  two  quaint  papers  on  gymnastic  ex¬ 
ercises  and  skating,  and  his  earnest 
Schwanengesang  of  1826  (he  died  only 
a  few  months  later).  This  volume  has 
indexes  for  the  entire  series  and  an  im¬ 
pressive  Nachwort  which  bears  witness 
to  the  care  with  which  the  editors  faced 
the  task  of  improving  the  accuracy  of  the 
1822  Cotta  edition. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Ludwig  von  Bertalanffy.  Die  Stel- 
lung  des  Lebens  in  Natur  und  Wis- 
senschaft.  Bern.  Franckc.  1949.  202 
pages.  1 1  Sw.  fr. — This  first  of  two  pro¬ 
jected  volumes  under  the  title  of  “Das 
biologische  Weltbild”  considers  the  fun¬ 
damental  problems  of  biology  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  those  of  science  in  general  and  in 
the  light  of  the  development  of  modern 
philosophical  concepts.  The  world  con¬ 
cept  of  the  19th  century  was  physical. 
The  behavior  of  atoms,  in  accord  with 
definite  and  well-formulated  mechan¬ 
istic  laws,  seemed  to  be  the  ultimate  real¬ 
ity  underlying  all  events  in  the  psychic 
and  biological  worlds  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  non-living.  Today,  however,  the 
solution  of  the  proUems  of  every  sci¬ 
entific  discipline  involves  such  concepts 
as  wholeness,  organization  and  Gestalt, 
The  author  discusses  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  living  and  the  non-living,  the 
levels  of  organization  from  the  inani¬ 
mate  through  the  organisms  to  the  bi¬ 
otic  community,  the  laws  of  embryonic 
and  phylogenetic  development.  This  dis¬ 


cussion  leads  to  a  survey  of  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  biological  knowledge,  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  unity  of  science  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  concept  of  an  overall 
system  of  principles  involving  a  “logical 
homology”  of  law  in  the  various  Helds. 
This  reorientation  in  terms  of  biology 
is  considered  by  the  author  to  be  as  sig- 
niHcant  in  the  history  of  human  thought 
as  that  resulting  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Copernican  cosmology. — A.  0. 
Weese.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Kurt  Hildebrandt.  Goethes  Natur- 
er\enntnis.  Hamburg  -  Bergedorf. 
Strom.  1947.  379  pages. — The  learned 
author  of  Goethe,  Weltweisheit  im 
Gesamtwer\,  and  books  on  Plato,  Wag¬ 
ner,  and  Nietzsche,  presents  in  this  book 
Goethe’s  philosophy,  which  is  Natur- 
philosophie  in  the  narrower  sense,  since 
also  Spirit  or  God  appears  to  Goethe  as 
Nature. 

For  a  long  time  the  scientist  Goethe 
was  evaluated  as  a  layman  even  by 
Goethe  specialists.  But  in  our  time  even 
the  scientists  are  coming  to  realize  more 
and  more  clearly  that  Goethe’s  percep¬ 
tion  of  Nature  must  be  reckoned  with. 
An  analysis  of  his  scientiHc  work  is  of 
importance  from  three  viewpoints.  First, 
for  the  knowledge  of  Goethe  himself. 
Although  less  signiHcant  than  his  poetic 
interest,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that 
science  dominated  his  thinking  for  dec¬ 
ades.  Moreover,  abstract  philosophizing 
could  never  achieve  full  understanding 
of  Natur  philosophie.  And  lastly,  science 
as  such,  if  it  is  to  master  the  principles  of 
progress  in  its  own  activity,  needs  a  criti¬ 
cal  examination  of  Gome’s  method. 
Goethe’s  perception  of  Nature  (Naturer- 
l^enntnis)  is  presented  in  three  parts: 
Tl»e  Forms  ( Gestalten,  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Metamorphosis);  The  Colors; 
The  Cosmos  (Geology,  Meterology).  No 
one  interested  in  Goethe,  be  he  historian 
of  literature,  philosopher,  or  scientist, 
should  fail  to  read  this  comprehensive 
study. — Max  Lederer.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 
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It  J.  Alan  Pfcffer.  The  Proverb  in  Goe¬ 
the.  New  York.  King’s  Crown  Press. 
1948.  ii+200  pages. — It  may  not  be  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  Goethe,  like  Profes¬ 
sor  Pfeffer,  was  in  a  degree  a  specialist 
in  proverbs.  His  frequent  resort  to  them 
was  not  a  half<onscious  mannerism  as 
with  some  other  writers,  but  was  born 
in  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the 
sententious  truism  as  it  drops  from  the 
lips  of  the  Sancho  Panzas  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  and  fostered  by  a  serious  study  of 
such  collections  of  apothegms,  German 
and  foreign,  as  were  available  to  one  of 
the  most  widely  read  of  great  writers. 


In  view  of  this  fact,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  significance  in  Professor  Pfeifer’s  task, 
and  he  has  done  it  well. 

Of  the  933  proverbs  culled  from  the 
great  bulk  of  Goethe’s  published  works 
and  his  correspondence.  Professor  Pfef¬ 
fer  believes  that  he  has  been  the  first  to 
identify  648.  There  is  no  particular  rea¬ 
son  for  quarreling  with  his  decision  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  proverb.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  each  includes  its  location  in 
Goethe’s  writing  and  an  attempt  to  trace 
each  to  a  source,  or  perhaps  better  said, 
to  an  earlier  appearance. — H.  K.  L. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Booths  in  Various  Languages,  see  '"Head-Liners") 


Emili  Valles.  Vocabulari  Castellh- 
Catalh.  Barcelona.  Seix  i  Barral 
Germs.  1935.  342  pages. — Students  of 
the  “minor”  languages  usually  find  it 
difficult  to  locate  satisfactory  text-  and 
reference-books.  After  a  long  search  for 
help  with  Catalan,  this  reviewer  learned 
of  the  existence  of  Valles  Vocabulari, 
and  although  it  is  not  a  new  book  he 
feels  that  he  may  be  doing  others  a  ser¬ 
vice  in  mentioning  it.  Intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  bilingual  Spaniards  who 
have  been  able  to  perfect  their  Castilian 
in  school  but  have  learned  their  Catalan 
only  or  mainly  by  word  of  mouth  and 
lack  a  solid  knowledge  of  its  fundamen¬ 
tals,  it  opens  with  an  excellent  elemen¬ 
tary  presentation  of  Catalan  phonology 
and  morphology,  followed  by  a  Castil- 
ian-Catalan  dictionary  of  30,000  words. 
Some  of  us  would  have  welcomed  a 
Catalan-Castilian  list  besides,  but  since 
three-fourths  of  the  words  in  this  vo¬ 
cabulary  start  with  the  same  letter  in 
Catalan  and  Castilian,  some  knowledge 
of  Catalan  idiosyncracies  and  a  modicum 
of  ingenuity  are  sufficient  to  dig  a  lot 
of  useful  information  out  of  this  well- 
made  litde  volume. — H.  K.  L. 


^  H.  G.  Creel,  Chang  Tsung-Ch’ien, 
R.  C.  Rudolph.  Literary  Chinese  by 
the  Inductive  Method.  Vol.  I.  Chicago. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  5th  ed., 
1945.  xiii-|-188  pages.  |4. — In  this  small 
volume  the  authors  have  put  into  print 
a  mnemonic  device  commonly  applied 
by  teachers  of  written  Chinese  yet  sel¬ 
dom  appearing  in  textual  material.  They 
do  this,  as  they  admit,  with  the  full  un¬ 
derstanding  and  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  an  impossible  task  to 
attack  the  entire  problem  of  memoriza¬ 
tion  in  this  way. 

The  selection  of  the  Hsiao  Ching  for 
their  first  text  is  admiraHe.  While  it  will 
not  give  all  or  even  most  of  the  high 
frequency  characters,  it  supplies  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  a  nuclear  group  of  important 
characters,  together  with  an  explanation 
of  their  derivations  and  their  radicals, 
which  will  enable  him  to  take  up  suc¬ 
ceeding  studies  with  greater  ease. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  this  reviewer 
that  this  volume  will  be  followed  by 
complementary  studies  in  the  same  style. 
— Percy  W.  Buchanan,  University  of 
Oklahoma. 
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^  Valdemar  Holst.  De  Gales  GaesU 
K0bcnhavn.  Wcstcrmann.  1948. 248 
pages.  10  kr. — If  A.  A.  doesn’t  translate 
this  thriller,  it  has  missed  a  really  elec¬ 
tive  bit  of  propaganda.  A  young  physi¬ 
cian  who  is  happily  married  acquires  as 
an  office  assistant  a  young  woman  who 
is  so  vicious  that  she  cannot  be  adequate¬ 
ly  described  even  in  the  vernacular.  She 
lures  him  into  a  marriage  that  resembles 
the  bottom  of  Dante’s  cone  as  far  as 
domestic  bliss  is  concerned,  and  he  is 
driven  to  drink.  Although  the  author 
sometimes  lets  the  more  lurid  aspects  of 
his  theme  get  away  with  his  pen,  he  has 
written  a  moving  chronicle  of  a  personal 
tragedy  in  remarkably  objective  terms. 

— L.  5.  r. 

*  Jo  Boer.  Melancholie  der  verzen\en 
jaren.  Den  Haag.  A.  A.  M.  Stols. 

1948.  7.90  fl. — The  third  novel  and 
fourth  book  by  a  Dutch  woman  painter 
living  in  France.  The  title  is  more  apt 
than  tides  usually  are.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  feud  between  two  families  and  two 
houses,  a  farm  and  a  manor.  The  nar¬ 
rator  and  central  character  is  a  middle- 
aged  woman  whose  life  has  been  spoiled 
by  a  possessive  and  sadistic  mother  who 
still  dominates  her  daughter’s  life  long 
after  her  own  death. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  the 
novel  is  the  perfeedy  plausible  and  nat¬ 
ural  way  in  which  ^e  author  uncovers 
one  hateful  secret  after  another  in  the 
life  of  the  narrator  and  the  other  charac¬ 
ters.  The  way  these  people  torture  each 
other  reminds  one  of  Sartre,  although 
the  two  authors’  styles  are  poles  apart. 
Jo  Boer’s  prose  is  remarkably  beautiful. 
More  than  in  her  previous  books  she 
managed  to  find  exaedy  the  right  words 
for  reflecting  moods  and  atmosphere. 
If  this  book  could  be  well  trandated, 
it  would  be  a  treat  for  the  admirers  of 
Carson  McCullers  and  Jean  Stafford. — 
/.  /.  Strafing.  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

*  Jan  Gerhard  Toonder.  Gevecht  om 
genade.  Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij. 

1948.  380  pages.  7.90  g. — A  profound 
and  powerful  novel,  the  confession  of  a 


man  harassed  by  an  inferiority  and  guilt 
complex  which  has  brought  him  to  the 
verge  of  insanity.  His  life  has  been  a 
series  of  failures,  and  what  is  worse,  he 
has  left  a  trail  of  broken  lives  along  his 
path.  By  confessing  his  sins  and  errors 
to  a  simple  office-girl  with  deep  human 
understanding,  he  appears  to  have  found 
a  way  to  recovery  and  salvation — when 
the  book  comes  to  an  abrupt  end,  leav¬ 
ing  the  reader  hoping  for  the  best. 

It  is  a  long  story,  made  up  largely  of 
extended  monologues.  In  technique, 
style,  and  skill  in  analyzing  the  human 
soul,  the  book  is  of  outstanding  impor¬ 
tance.  Opening  in  gloom  and  near-de¬ 
spair,  it  ends  on  an  optimistic  note  and 
the  implication  that  there  is  a  way  out 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  contemporary 
world. — T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of 
Congress. 

®  William  Cary.  Poland  Struggles  For¬ 
ward.  New  York.  Greenberg.  1949. 
192  pages. — This  book  tells  how  the  Ger¬ 
man  Schutzpolizei  in  their  own  Biiro, 
and  the  Polish  police  in  theirs,  were  once 
simultaneously  forced  to  surrender  their 
arms  to  a  small  group  of  ’teen-age  Polish 
partisans.  And  if  you  would  like  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  heights  may  be  reached 
by  patriotic  fortitude  and  heroism,  read 
the  quiet  and  breath-taking  story  of  Ann. 

But  these  are  only  by-products.  The 
book  deals  with  a  nation  which,  in  the 
face  of  utter  ruin  and  unmitigated  dis¬ 
aster,  never  despaired  or  lost  courage. 
And  at  the  first  opportunity  that  nation 
summoned  all  its  energy  and  threw  itself 
into  the  task  of  rebuilding  its  ruined 
country,  reorganizing  its  shattered  so¬ 
ciety  on  new  foundations,  reviving  its 
almost  eradicated  cultural  life,  with  un¬ 
shaken  faith  and  unfaltering  hope  for  a 
better,  brighter  future. 

As  one  reads  of  their  success  and 
achievements  as  described  by  a  trained, 
competent,  and  enlightened  observer, 
one  wonders  about  the  whence  and  the 
wherefore  of  the  nightmarish  stories 
which  flood  the  pages  of  our  daily  press. 
— N.  A.  Court.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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K  Dieter  Cunz.  The  Maryland  Ger¬ 
mans.  Princeton.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1948.  xi4-476  pages.  |5. — A 
comprehensive  history  of  the  “German” 
immigration  to  Maryland  since  1650. 
The  author  counts  as  Germans  not  only 
immigrants  from  the  German  Reich,  but 
also  many  others  who  might  not  want 
to  be  so.  listed:  e.g.,  Austrians,  Swiss, 
Jews. 

Until  1850,  most  of  these  immigrants 
setded  in  the  rural  western  counties  of 
the  state,  but  later  they  formed  urban 
groups  in  and  around  Baltimore. 

The  author,  Swiss-born  professor  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  who  has 
written  extensively  on  Swiss  and  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  investigates  thoroughly  the 
various  waves  of  immigration.  He  tries 
to  answer  objectively  these  questions: 
Why  did  these  people  comeP  Where  did 
they  setde  and  how  did  they  live?  What 
contribution  did  they  m^e  to  their 
adopted  country? 

Among  the  well  chosen  illustrations 
are  portraits  of  the  1 8th  century  physi¬ 
cian  C.  F.  Wiesenthal,  of  General  Striek¬ 
er,  Pastor  Scheib,  editor  F.  Raine,  author 
C.  H.  Schnauffer,  and  inventor  O.  Mer- 
genthaler.  The  extensive  bibliography 
and  the  index  fill  37  of  the  476  pages 
which  constitute  the  book. — R.  Seiden. 
Kansas  City. 

^  Daniel-Rops.  Sacred  History.  K. 

Madge,  tr.  New  York.  Longmans, 
Green.  1949.  433  pages.  $4.50. — ^Thc 
French  original  was  published  in  Paris 
in  1943,  suppressed  by  the  German  oc¬ 
cupation  authorities,  and  reissued 
“shordy  after  the  Liberation.”  The  au¬ 
thor  seeks  to  show  the  debt  of  modern 
civilization  to  the  civilization  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  beginnings  of  mono¬ 
theism  to  the  development  of  the  lofty 
ideals  of  the  Jewish  community  in  which 
Jesus  was  born  and  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  nurtured. 

The  French  edition  carried  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  book  will  not  satisfy 
fully  either  the  conservative  or  the  mod¬ 
ernist.  The  stories  of  the  patriarchs  are 


treated  as  actual  history,  but,  in  the 
words  of  the  author,  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  contains  “certain  fabulous  de¬ 
tails,”  and  in  particular  the  Book  of 
Daniel  gives  us  a  story  “whose  veracity 
is  certainly  open  to  question.” 

The  tribute  to  the  people  who  pre¬ 
served  the  Old  Testament  for  us  was 
and  is  timely.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Nazis  sought  to  destroy  it,  since  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  stimulating  if  somewhat  senti¬ 
mental  survey  of  Hebrew  history  for  the 
general  reader. — Roy  Gittinger.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Heinz  Lunau.  The  Germans  on 

Trial.  New  York.  Storm.  1948.  180 
pages.  $2.50. — Heinz  Lunau,  born  in 
Magdeburg  in  1910,  could  not  stomach 
the  Nazi  regime  and  fled  to  the  United 
States  where  he  was  glad  to  become  an 
American  citizen. 

In  this  vigorous  little  book  he  has 
much  to  say  that  is  worth  saying  and 
that  ought  to  be  said.  It  is  a  defense 
against  the  ignorant  and  unfair  judg¬ 
ment,  stimulated  by  war  hatred,  preju¬ 
dice  and  the  writings  of  men  like  Emil 
Ludwig,  which  has  indiscriminately 
condemned  the  German  people  as  a 
whole.  He  points  out  how  the  bulk  of 
the  German  people  were  largely  kept 
in  ignorance  by  Goebbels  of  what  the 
Nazis  were  doing  and  planning;  how 
decent  Germans  were  deceived  by  the 
gradualness  of  Nazi  procedure  and  by 
measures  alleged  to  be  only  “temporary” 
and  “for  the  common  go^”;  and  how 
Hider  was  assisted  by  the  acquiescent 
attitude  of  the  European  powers  who 
misjudged  the  Nazi  menace  just  as  so 
many  decent  Germans  did  in  its  early 
stages.  But  the  effectiveness  of  his  dc^ 
fense  is  somewhat  weakened  by  a  slangy 
style  unworthy  of  the  seriousness  of  his 
subject,  and  by  a  polemical  attitude 
which  antagonizes  rather  than  con¬ 
vinces. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Martin  Buber.  Israel  and  the  World. 

New  York.  Schocken.  1948.  255 
pages.  $3.75. — ^The  socio-religious  phi- 
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losophy  expounded  in  this  collection  of 
essays  revolves  around  the  central  idea 
of  the  “Dialogical  Sittiation”:  man  vis- 
a-vis  God.  Not  at  any  special  juncmre 
or  in  certain  restrict^  aspects  of  life, 
but  in  the  everyday  relations  between 
individuals,  and  between  nations.  Man 
is  constantly  “addressed,”  through 
events  and  conditions  confronting  him. 
His  response,  in  the  form  of  his  actions, 
bears  the  stamp  of  his  decision  for  Right 
or  Wrong.  From  this  point  of  departure 
the  author  appraises  various  phases  and 
tendencies  in  Jewish  life:  education, 
leadership,  nationalism,  and  others. 
There  is  a  coincidental  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  author’s  Jewishly-based  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Bible  as  a  factor  influ¬ 
encing  human  relations,  and  Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s  as  expressed  in  his  recent 
book.  Faith  and  History. 

The  book  is  permeated  with  the  fer¬ 
vor  of  a  writer  with  a  message.  The  style, 
even  through  the  translation,  shows  an 
elegance  and  lucidity  not  often  associ¬ 
ated  with  this  type  of  writing. — S.  Lo~ 
manitz.  Oklahoma  City. 

*  Feliks  Gross,  ed.  European  Ideolo^ 
gies:  A  Survey  of  20th  Century  Po¬ 
litick  Ideas.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1948.  xv-hl,075  pages.  $12. — 
This  book,  containing  twenty-seven  es¬ 
says  by  twenty-four  authors,  presents  a 
more  complete  survey  of  European 
ideologies  than  has  thus  far  been  made. 
Of  necessity,  however,  it  could  not  in¬ 
clude  all  the  minor  political  thought 
movements  or  splinters  of  the  major 
movements.  None  of  the  essays  are  deep¬ 
ly  philosophical  in  treatment;  they  are 
discussions  of  political  theories  as  these 
have  expressed  themselves  in  practical 
political  movements.  For  example,  most 
of  the  philosophies  mentioned  developed 
in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  resulting 
movements  flowered  in  the  twentieth. 
Furthermore,  the  ideas  are  often  de¬ 
veloped  in  chronological  order  as  related 
to  political  events.  This  makes  for  sim¬ 
plicity  but  scarcely  for  depth  of  philo¬ 
sophical  analysis  and  specidation. 

Except  for  the  descriptions  of  certain 


seldom-explained  movements,  such  as 
agrarianism,  the  material  will  be  of  more 
value  to  the  general  student  than  to  the 
professional  political  philosopher. — John 
Paul  Duncan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Jean  Wahl.  A  Short  History  of  Ex¬ 
istentialism.  Forrest  Williams  & 
Stanley  Matron,  trs.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1949.  58  pages.  $2.75. 
— A  lucid  presentation  of  the  essential 
thoughts  of  Soeren  Kierkegaard,  Karl 
Jaspers,  Martin  Heidegger  and  Jean 
Paul  Sartre,  followed  by  a  stimulating 
discussion  (except  for  the  crude  and  un- 
philosophical  name<alling  by  Georges 
Gurvitch)  by  Berdiaefl,  Maurice  de  Gan- 
dillac,  Alexandre  Koyre,  Emmanuel  Le¬ 
vinas,  Gabriel  Marcel.  This  discussion 
centers  around  Heidegger,  which  shows 
that  he  is  the  most  challenging  of  the 
four.  By  way  of  summary  from  Koyre: 
“My  future  limited,  finite,  and  I  know¬ 
ing  it — that  is  my  situation  in  the  world. 
I  know  that  my  existence  is  precarious 
and  short . . .  this  is  the  only  thing  that 
I  have  and  I  can  lose  it  at  any  moment; 
that  is  why  there  is  the  substratum  of 
anxiety.”  And  from  Levinas,  a  personal 
student  of  Heidegger:  “During  the  first 
stage  in  the  spread  of  a  doctrine  one 
cries:  it’s  absurd!  During  the  second 
stage,  one  says  indignantly:  but  every¬ 
body  knows  that!” — Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

W  Andr^  Gide.  Dostoevsl^y.  Norfolk, 
Conn.  New  Directions.  2nd  ed., 
1949  (First  ed.,  1925).  176  pages.  $230. 
— Gide  first  shows  Dostoevsky  the  man, 
out  of  his  correspondence,  as  a  dialecti¬ 
cal  unity  of  conflicts.  He  then  places  him 
in  his  Russian  atmosphere  of  vast  and 
fluid  social  brotherliness.  He  then  ana¬ 
lyzes  Dostoevsky’s  manner  of  portraying 
life  in  contrast  to  Western  habits:  In  all 
of  his  works  he  finds  not  one  character 
great  in  intellect  and  will;  all  of  them 
waver  between  pride  and  self-abase¬ 
ment.  In  contrast  with  the  French  heroes 
of  fiction,  particularly  with  Balzac’s, 
they  are  not  consistent  or  “logical,”  but 
are  aware  of  incompatible  emotions  felt 
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and  enacted  at  the  same  time.  But  this 
level  of  passions  of  the  soul  only  occu¬ 
pies  the  foreground  of  his  art.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  a  Christian  metaphysic,  which 
afHrms  the  unconditional  unity  and  soli¬ 
darity  of  life  in  mutual  or  cooperative 
sacrifice  against  the  egotistic  self-asser¬ 
tions  of  individuals.  Most  of  the  book 
consists  of  quotations. — Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

X  Jos6  Hernindez.  Martin  Fierro. 

Henry  Alfred  Holmes,  tr.  New 
York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1948.  xxxvi 

193  pages.  $3. — ^This  prose  translation 
follows  the  original  syntactical  groups 
closely.  It  renders  the  ideas,  concepts  and 
figures  of  speech  faithfully.  Footnotes 
illuminate  certain  difficulties.  The  trans¬ 
lation  does  not  reflect  the  rhythmical 
and  euphonious  qualities  of  the  original, 
and  loses  much  of  the  emotional  and 
dramatic  effect,  as  well  as  the  traditional 
and  typical  flavor,  which  the  medium  of 
verse  imparts  to  the  original  Spanish. 
The  translator  himself  observes:  “This 
translation  makes  no  claim  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  everywhere  .  .  .  the  rhythmical 
qualities  of  Hernindez’  poem.  In  every 
line,  however,  it  has  striven  to  echo  the 
genuineness,  the  idealism,  and  the  essen¬ 
tial  humanity  of  the  original.**  The  abil¬ 
ity  of  verse  to  enhance  the  emotional  and 
aesthetic  quality  of  translation  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  comparing  the  present  work 
with  the  verse  translation  of  Martin 
Fierro  by  Walter  Owen  (New  York, 
Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1936.) 

The  illustrations  by  Hector  Ortiz  for 
Mr.  Holmes*  translation  suffer  from  lack 
of  originality  when  compared  with  those 
for  Mr.  Owen*s  work,  by  Alberto  Gui- 
raldes. — John  Hartsool(.  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  I.  L.  McClelland.  Tirso  de  Molina: 

Studies  in  Dramatic  Realism.  Liver¬ 
pool.  Institute  of  Hispanic  Studies.  1948. 
vii-f-256  pages.  25  s. — It  is  poetic  justice 
that  Tirso  de  Molina,  who  created  so 
many  delightful  heroines,  owes  much  to 
women  scholars.  To  the  celebrated  lady 
writers  Dona  Blanca  de  los  Rios  de 


Lamp6rez  and  Miss  Alice  Bushee  are 
added  Miss  Ruth  Kennedy,  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  an  Englishwoman,  Miss  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  who  in  this  book  contributes 
another  foursquare  block  to  Tirso*s  tem¬ 
ple  of  fame.  One  may  prophesy  that 
when  the  great  dramatist*s  next  cen¬ 
tenary  comes  around  in  2048  his  reputa¬ 
tion  will  rival  that  of  his  contemporary, 
Cervantes. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  still  to 
be  done  before  Tirso  can  stand  out  as  a 
definitive  whole.  Miss  McClelland  has 
not  attempted  a  general  picture,  very 
wisely  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  has  brought  her  learning  and 
skilful  treatment  to  bear  on  special  facts 
and  theories.  Her  studies,  she  says,  “are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  play¬ 
wright’s  intrinsic  merit,  they  are  an  in¬ 
direct  result  of  investigation  into  the 
dramatic  ideals  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Tirso’s  strange  new  power,  that  I 
have  tried  to  analyze,  would  seem  to 
suggest  a  means  of  development  which 
the  Spanish  playwrights  of  that  century 
sought  and  never  found.**  Tirso’s  power 
is  as  strange  now  as  it  was  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  (he  died  in  1648);  as  all 
literature  at  its  greatest  it  belongs  to 
every  period  in  turn. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

M  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  What  is  Litera¬ 
ture?  Bernard  Frechtman,  tr.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1949.  306 
pages.  $4.75. — Literature  darified  the 
image  of  man  in  his  world.  On  the  side 
of  its  poetic  form  it  is  an  absolute  end 
in  itself,  a  sdf-explanatory  whole,  con¬ 
jured  up  by  the  magic  of  words,  which 
are  not  used  to  signify  something  out¬ 
side  of  themselves.  On  the  side  of  its 
content  it  reflects  the  rdation  of  the 
writer  to  his  social  matrix.  By  transform¬ 
ing  this  rdation  into  an  image  he  liber¬ 
ates  himsdf  and  those  who  complete  and 
objectify  his  work  by  appropriating  it. 
Literature,  thus,  is  an  unconditional  free 
creation  and  appeals  to  the  freedom  of  all 
men.  It  is  therefore  allied  with  a  free 
society — free  to  speak  and  free  from 
abuse  and  exploitation. 
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Having  established  those  aesthetic 
criteria  in  the  hrst  part,  Sartre  then  out¬ 
lines  the  development  of  literature  from 
the  Christian  age,  through  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  17th  and  the  liber^  19th  to  the 
coUectivistic  20th  century.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  at  the  present  time  is 
highly  problematical,  as  freedom  is  not 
appreciated  by  various  hostile  and  col¬ 
lective  “isms.”  The  last  sentence:  “The 
world  can  very  well  do  without  litera¬ 
ture.  But  it  can  do  without  man  still 
better.” — Gustav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

*  George  Grebenstchikoff.  The  Tur¬ 
bulent  Giant.  Southbury,  Conn. 
Alatas.  1940.  392  pages. — An  epic  novel 
divided  into  four  tales,  each  of  which 
shows  a  different  aspect  of  peasant  life 
in  Siberia.  The  four  parts  are  linked 
together  by  the  central  figure,  Mikula,  a 
popular  Russian  legendary  hero. 

The  essence  of  the  book  can  be  found 
on  the  last  page.  “The  great  Russian 
Giant  Mikula  must  be  an  eternal  son  of 
the  land,  an  eternal  plougher  and  sower 
of  the  fields  that  feed  him,  for  only  his 
blessed  labor  will  save  his  life  from  dead¬ 
ly  sins  and  from  dreadful  crimes.  The 
greatest  cities  and  mightiest  kingdoms 
will  rise  and  fall  and  disappear,  but  the 
honest,  noble,  ever-fruitful  labor  of  the 
Giant-Peasant  will  never  perish  from 
the  earth.” 

By  molding  legendary  material,  real¬ 
istic  descriptions,  symbolism,  plot,  and 
characters  into  one  great  mass,  the  au¬ 
thor  tried  to  portray  the  sublimely  heroic 
character  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  is  not  as  convincing  as 
he  might  have  been  had  he  followed  a 
simpler  pattern  of  development.  The 
story  often  becomes  halting  and  obscure 
and  one  has  the  feeling  of  being  lost  in 
a  forest  of  names  and  symbols,  which 
fact  may  be  pardy  due  to  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  the  translation. — Madeleine 
Ixsa](.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Jaroslav  Vajda.  First  Echoes.  Albion, 
Pa.  The  Author.  1948.  39  pages. — 
Ten  Slovak  poets  are  represented  in 


this  vc^ume,  three  of  old  Magyar-Slo- 
vakia,  seven  of  contemporary  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  Hviezdoslav,  Vajansky,  Pau- 
liny-Toth;  Jesensky,  Florin,  Novomesky, 
Horov,  Smrek,  Teren,  Kostra — the  last 
four  hitherto  unknown  to  English 
readers.  This  little  work  comes  as  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  Slovak  verse  already 
in  English  translation,  presenting  as  it 
does  four  new  poets  and  some  forty  new 
poems.  Not  all  of  them,  however,  are 
happy;  for  where  the  translations  are 
over-faithful,  jealous  of  sacrificing  a 
word  of  the  original,  they  fail  in  fluency, 
rime  desperately,  or  lack  the  natural 
cadences  poetry  must  have  even  though 
it  be  translation. 

But  some  of  the  translations  are 
“lucky”  (as  T.  S.  Eliot  has  said  of  his 
own  work),  e.g.,  Hviezdoslav’s  Mttr\ 
How  the  Wild  Geese  Fly,  Jesensky’s 
playful  songs  /  Will  Not  Tell  You  and 
/  Heard  You  Tell  Me,  and  Florin’s  Our 
Evenings.  Since  Jesensky’s  and  Florin’s 
poems  have  appeared  in  translations 
from  at  least  two  other  hands,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  beginnings  of  a  critical  edi¬ 
tion  of  selected  Slovak  verse  in  English 
translation  are  being  provided. — Ivan  /. 
Kramoris.  Marquette  University  High 
School. 

*  Gosta  Bergman.  A  Short  History  of 
the  Swedish  Language.  Francis  P. 
Magoun,  Jr.  and  Helge  Kokerhz,  trs. 
Stockholm.  Swedish  Institute  for  Cul¬ 
tural  Relations.  1947. 106  pages,  ill.  350 
kr. — ^The  factual  data  in  this  readable 
account  are  well  chosen  and  dependaUe. 
The  author’s  scope  of  interest  happily 
extends  to  dialects  and  names.  An  occa¬ 
sional  tendency  to  moralize — a  certain 
suflix  produces  “a  pedantic  effect”;  a 
given  sound-change  is  “undesirable”;  in 
a  certain  region  there  is  found  the  “best 
pronunciation”  of  a  given  sound;  may 
be  inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  which  prescribes  standards  of  cor¬ 
rectness. 

Laymen  as  well  as  students  will  And 
this  book  useful. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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#  The  International  Who’s  Who.  Lon¬ 
don.  Europa  Publications.  13th  cd. 
1949.  1015  2-col.  pages.  84/  net. — ^Eu- 
ropa  Publications  are  developing  a  very 
useful  list  of  reference  books.  They  now 
have:  (1)  The  Europa  Service  in  two 
volumes.  I,  titled  Europa — Encyclopedia 
of  Europe,  carrying  information  about 
international  affairs  (the  UN,  150  inter¬ 
national  associations,  world  politics,  with 
a  directory  of  the  public  organizations 
of  all  the  European  countries;  and  II, 
Orbis,  dealing  similarly  with  the  extra- 
European  countries.  The  Europa  Service 
is  revised  every  two  months.  (2)  The 
Middle  East,  an  annual  of  information 
about  13  Near  East  states,  including 
Egypt,  Iran,  Palestine,  Turkey.  (3)  The 
World  of  Learning,  statistic^  data  on 
educational  institutions  everywhere.  (4) 
The  International  Who’s  Who,  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  a  contemporary  biographical 
dictionary  so  cleverly  organized  and 
carefully  prepared  that  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  anything  much  better.  Emi¬ 
nences  of  the  first  magnitude  appear  to 
be  taken  care  of  without  serious  excep¬ 
tions.  As  to  the  fairly  important  second- 
raters,  no  such  work  has  ever  been  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  since  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  organization  cannot  reach  every 
corner  of  the  world  or  of  any  country, 
and  since  there  is  no  infallible  criterion 
of  relative  importance.  We  find  a  few 
rather  weak  sisters  here,  but  that  is 
much  less  serious  than  grave  omissions 
would  have  been. 

The  editors  economize  space  with  un¬ 
believable  skill  without,  as  some  similar 
publications  have  done,  making  their 
data  hard  to  decipher.  They  print  noth¬ 
ing  about  a  man’s  family  status,  and 
only  rarely,  as  in  the  case  of  Sacha 
Guitry  (“^n  of  Lucien  Guitry”),  any 
mention  of  his  relatives.  These  solemn 
pages  of  statistics  arc  even  less  colorful 
than  the  average  high-grade  biographi¬ 
cal  dictionary  (the  less  high-grade  dic¬ 
tionaries  are  sometimes  highly  amus¬ 
ing);  but  there  arc  heart-throbs  even 
here.  Thus: 

"Maurras,  Charles  .  .  .  mem.  Acad. 
Fran^aise  38;  arrested  44;  condemned  to 


solitary  confinement  for  life  45.” — 
R.T.H. 

^  Martin  Buber.  T ales  of  the  Hasidim. 

New  York.  Schocken.  1948.  352 
pages.  $3.75. — ^Thc  great  Martin  Buber 
here  introduces  us  to  a  people  little 
known  to  the  Western  world.  In  this, 
as  in  other  books,  he  has  recorded  the 
sayings  of  the  Hasidim,  wise,  naive, 
clever,  and  fafntastic. 

My  friend  Rabbi  Marcus  Brcger  of 
Tucson,  born  in  Bukhovina,  knows 
many  of  these  devotees.  He  tells  me  that 
the  present  group  of  Hasidim  took 
shape  in  Poland  about  1750  A.D.  They 
hold  that  laughter  is  more  pious  than 
lamentation,  and  that  it  is  better  to  feast 
and  dance  sincerely  than  to  wear  a  long 
face  to  be  seen  of  men.  Their  leaders 
are  called  Zaddikim  (righteous  men). 
They  arc  not  necessarily  rabbis,  but  arc 
men  endowed  with  a  sixth  sense — a 
sense  of  the  immanence  of  God.  They 
judge,  advise,  and  comfort  each  Hasid 
according  to  his  need.  Their  followers 
sustain  them  in  their  leadership  on  the 
basis  of  personality  rather  than  scholastic 
training. 

During  the  reading  of  this  book,  there 
came  to  mind  at  various  times  Fraser’s 
Golden  Bough,  Christ’s  cleansing  of  the 
Temple,  John  Wesley’s  warm  heart,  and 
the  universal  maxim  “The  letter  killeth, 
the  spirit  maketh  alive.” — Cordially 
recommended. — Rollin  Pease.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona. 

^  Edwin  Linkomies.  Antiil^in  Kult- 
tuuri,  tutl{imul{sen  \ohteena.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1947.  177  pages. — ^Thc 
war-time  Finnish  Premier,  author  of  a 
book  on  Augustus  and  translator  of 
Petronius,  offers  Finnish  readers  a  quick 
survey  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  cul¬ 
ture.  In  his  laudable  effort  to  show  the 
importance  of  classical  culture  for  our 
own  day,  he  rather  ovcrstrcsscs  the  simi¬ 
larities  between  ancient  and  modern  so¬ 
ciety.  A  personal  apologia  can  be  de¬ 
tected  in  his  observations  on  Demos¬ 
thenes’  struggle  for  Athenian  independ¬ 
ence:  ‘‘Even  a  statesman  whose  work 
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produces  no  results,  may  express  ideals 
that  have  an  eternal  meaning  for  his¬ 
tory.”  On  the  problem  of  the  decline  of 
Rome  he  is  tempted  by  Spengler,  but 
he  is  most  satisfied  with  a  racist  explana¬ 
tion.  He  sees  the  “mixture  of  races”  with 
the  influx  of  slaves  from  the  East  as  de¬ 
structive  of  Italian  character. 

Rather  proud  of  Fiimish  work  on  the 
Latin  language,  the  author  is  perhaps  a 
litde  ingenuous  in  his  belief  that  schol¬ 
ars  whose  mother  tongue  is  Finnish  have 
a  special  advantage  in  the  study  of  Latin. 
Thus  he  argues  from  a  parallel  construc¬ 
tion  in  Finnish  that  the  Latin  gerundive 
with  its  passive  meaning  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  gerund  with  its  active 
meaning. 

There  are  also  chapters  on  customs, 
technology,  art,  literature,  religion,  law, 
science,  as  well  as  paleography  and 
epigraphy.  Linkomies  is  at  his  Ixst  on 
literature,  and  weakest  on  topics  like  art, 
where  his  writing  is  third-hand.  The 
work  is  not  a  synthesis  but  a  series  of 
soundings. 

The  book  is  fairly  well  illustrated. — 
Reino  Virtanen.  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see. 

^  Johan  Daisne.  De  man  die  zijn  hoar 
l(ort  liet  t^nippen.  Bruxelles.  Man- 
teau.  1947.  281  pages.  80  Bel.  fr. — A 
psychoanalytical  novel  of  almost  Dosto- 
evskian  caliber.  The  book  is  written  in 
the  form  of  a  confession,  in  the  first  per¬ 
son  and  without  dialogue.  The  action 
consists  of  three  episodes,  confined 
within  three  days,  the  latter  two  sepa¬ 
rated  by  ten  years  from  the  first.  The 
section  between  the  two  is  devoted  to 
development  of  the  characters.  This  tech¬ 
nique  makes  for  a  striking  book,  as  does 
the  breath-taking,  often  original  style. 

It  is  the  story  of  two  unhappy  per¬ 
sonalities  which  supplement  each  other. 
Covert  Miereveld,  the  man  with  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex  and  a  wasted  life,  sym¬ 
bolized  by  his  short<ut  hair  and  his 
name;  and  Euprasia  (“Franny”)  Veen, 
the  daring,  successful  woman  who  is 
nevertheless  tormented  by  an  unhilfilled 
desire.  Each  is  seeking  a  deeper  mean¬ 


ing  in  life,  and  their  second  meeting, 
though  it  does  not  lead  to  a  physical  or 
permanent  union,  gives  them  sufficient 
strength  to  see  things  through.  In  the 
moving  pages  describing  this  meeting 
the  thesis  is  postulated  that  love,  a  love 
transcending  the  physical  and  the  tem¬ 
poral,  is  with  faith  the  only  thing  that 
really  counts. 

Like  most  Flemish  authors  nowadays, 
Johan  Daisne  writes  in  a  langviage  so 
close  to  the  Dutch  of  Holland  that  the 
idea  of  a  separate  Flemish  language  is 
proved  untenable. — T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

^  Istvin  Sot^r.  Magyar-Francia  l^ap- 
csolato\.  Budapest.  Teleki  Int^zet. 
1946.  252  pages. — This  book  is  unique 
in  subject-matter  and  excellent  in  pre¬ 
sentation.  It  deals  with  historical  and 
cultural  Hungarian-French  relations.  It 
is  pioneer  work,  although  these  contacts 
have  been  mentioned  sporadically.  Ist- 
vdn  Sot^r  is  Professor  of  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Szeged,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Hungarian  scholars  and 
critics.  The  thoroughness  of  the  book 
does  not  detract  from  its  interest  for  the 
lay  reader.  The  medieval,  humanistic 
and  modern  contacts  between  Hungary 
(including  Transylvania)  and  France 
are  vividly  portrayed.  The  last  chapter, 
by  Andr^  Segner,  deals  with  economic 
relations. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western 
Reserve  University. 

Adorjin  Kulcsir.  Olvas61{dxdns6- 
gun\  1800  tdjan.  Budapest.  Kir^yi 
Magyar  Egyetemi  Nyomda.  1945.  85 
pages. — Sometimes  the  literary  history 
of  a  nation  seems  like  the  heart-beat  of 
her  destiny.  This  booklet  by  the  young 
scholar  Adorjin  Kulcsir — editor  of  the 
literary  quarterly  Diarium — based  on 
original  research  as  well  as  on  generally 
known  facts,  offers  concise  information 
on  Hungary’s  cultural  level  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  and  in  the  first  decades  of 
the  19th  century.  The  exact  translation 
of  his  study  would  be:  Our  Reading 
Public  Around  1800.  Unfortunately  the 
reading  public  of  Hungary  was  then 
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small.  But  Hungarian  literary  life  was 
very  vigorous,  indicating  the  nation’s 
instinct  for  cultural  self-preservation. 
The  booklet  is  well  written,  and  as  a 
document  of  a  southeastern  European 
nation’s  literary  orientation,  of  great 
value. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

Primo  Levi.  Se  questo  i  un  uomo. 

Torino.  De  Silva.  1947. 198  pages. — 
In  this  masterpiece  of  understatement, 
Primo  Levi  tells  of  his  experiences  in 
the  death  camp  of  Auschwitz,  where  he 
was  interned  from  February  1944  to 
January  1945.  The  sober  style,  the  meas¬ 
ured  tone,  the  striking  absence  of  adjec¬ 
tives  heighten  the  horror  of  life  in  these 
Nazi  hells  without  paragon  in  time  or 
history.  There  is  little  mention  of  spe¬ 
cial  torture  except  that  transmitted 
through  the  prison  grapevine,  but  there 
is  suffering  enough  in  the  deadening, 
frightening  succession  of  monotonous 
pain-ridden  days,  with  nothing  to  punc¬ 
tuate  the  passing  of  time  except  the 
arrival  of  fresh  contingents  of  inmates 
and  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
gas  chambers  among  the  old,  the  sick  or 
the  less  Ht,  to  make  way  for  the  stronger 
newcomers. 

What  emerges  from  the  pages  of  this 
book  is  not  only  the  unimaginable  physi¬ 
cal  hardships,  the  savage  fight  for  sur¬ 
vival,  the  consuming  loneliness,  the 
constant  terror  of  being  “selected”  for 
extermination,  but  above  all,  the  syste¬ 
matic  and  complete  disintegration  of 
the  human  personality  until  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  the  gnawing,  negative  animal 
desire  to  escape  death,  cost  what  it  may. 
In  telling  his  experiences  with  serenity 
and  objectivity  Primo  Levi  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  service  to  those  whom  a  kind 
fate  spared  such  a  harrowing  ordeal  and 
who  Bnd  it  hard  to  gauge  the  bestial 
depths  to  which  a  State  can  sink  once 
it  has  destroyed  the  democratic  safe¬ 
guards  that  guarantee  the  civil  rights  of 
all  its  citizens. — Hilhne  Cantarella. 
Northampton,  Massachusetts. 


V  Galetto  Marzio  da  Narni.  Quel  che 
i  piii  non  sanno  (De  incognitis 
vulgo).  Mario  Frezza,  ed.  Napoli.  Pi- 
ronti.  1948.  Ill  pages. — Marzio  was  a 
man  of  considerable  distinction — sci¬ 
entist,  lecturer  on  poetry  and  rhetoric  at 
the  University  of  Bologna,  and  traveler 
— a  man  who  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
long  before  Luther  and  Calvin,  dared  to 
state  that  man’s  religion  springs  from 
his  heart  and  that  one  does  not  have  to 
belong  to  this  or  that  denomination  in 
order  to  gain  his  way  into  heaven.  It 
took  courage  in  those  days  to  express 
such  thoughts,  not  to  mention  putting 
them  down  in  black  and  white  in  a 
book. 

Marzio  did  not  escape  the  wrath  of 
the  infamous  Inquisition  of  Venice.  He 
spent  six  months  in  a  vile  prison,  prob¬ 
ably  the  Piombi,  right  under  the  lead 
roof  (hence  the  name  Piombi)  of  the 
Doge’s  Palace,  where  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  froze  in  winter  and  roasted 
in  summer.  Thanks  to  the  intercession 
of  powerful  friends  he  was  finally  re¬ 
leased,  but  first  he  was  obliged  to  recant 
in  public.  Imagine  this  enormously 
fleshy  individual,  wearing  a  crown  of 
devils,  standing  by  in  the  public  square 
while  his  brain<hild  was  ^ing  burned, 
and  while  the  populace  baited  him!  But 
he  had  a  worthy  message  to  transmit  to 
posterity,  a  message  hidden  several  cen¬ 
turies  among  the  dusty  library  archives, 
which  now  has  found  a  capable  trans¬ 
lator  and  interpreter  in  Professor  Frezza. 
— Joseph  M.  Valerio,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

^  Carlo  Betocchi.  Notizie  di  prosa  e 
poesia.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1948.  115 
pages.  250 1. — A  collection  of  poems  and 
short  pieces  of  prose  by  the  loimder  of 
the  Calendario  and  contributor  to  the 
Frontespizio,  two  important  Italian  or¬ 
gans  now  extinct.  This  work  is  very  il¬ 
luminating  insofar  as  it  explains  the 
origin  and  moral  background  of  Be- 
tocchi’s  earlier  works,  Realtd  vince  il 
sogno  and  Altre  poesie.  His  prose  and 
poetry  are,  for  the  most  part,  reflections 
of  his  meditations,  which  reveal  the  sen¬ 
sitive  soul  of  a  modern  poet,  constandy 
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striving  to  reconcile  reality  and  illusion. 
His  feeling  for  the  mystery  and  beauty 
of  nature — the  clouds,  the  wind,  the 
stars,  the  moon,  etc. — and  the  skill  and 
delicacy  of  his  interpretation  place  him 
high  among  contemporary  poets.  Even 
his  prose  is  often  full  of  poetry:  “Vien 
la  notte  e  non  sa  quel  che  reca,  entran 
nel  buio  le  vigne  senza  timore:  respira 
la  campagna  al  vento.”  Throughout  the 
book  there  is  a  mystical  sensuous  quality 
reminiscent  of  Pascoli,  D’Annunzio,  and 
Rimbaud. — Rosa  Trillo  Clough.  Hunter 
College. 

^  Franco  Fortini.  Agonia  di  Natale. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1948.  161  pages. 
500  1. — This  subjective  analysis  of  the 
last  weeks  of  a  young  man  afflicted  with 
a  mysterious  incurable  disease,  is  written 
from  two  different  vantage  points:  one, 
in  the  third  person,  which  surveys  the 
purely  physical  sequences  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonist’s  tragic  discovery,  the  trance¬ 
like  visit  to  his  fiance,  the  breaking  off 
of  their  engagement,  the  vain  search 
for  a  cure,  and  Anally,  death  from  pneu¬ 
monia;  the  other,  in  the  first  person — 
and  printed  in  italics,  recalling  in  make¬ 
up  Vittorini’s  Uomini  e  no — which  ex¬ 
plores  intellectual  reactions,  dream  se¬ 
quences,  and  past  experiences.  These 
alternating  motifs  fuse  to  portray  the 
pained  bewilderment  of  a  man  who 
seeks  the  reason  for  his  passage  from 
health  to  non-health,  and  tries  hard  to 
find  it  in  some  fault  of  his  own  or  in 
some  fundamental  error  of  his  father’s 
which  has  taken  root  in  his  being  and 
is  causing  his  premature  death. 

It  is  a  book  in  minor  key,  almost 
crepuscular  in  its  simple  and  opalescent 
prose  which  conveys  perfectly  a  nos¬ 
talgia  for  a  better  world,  for  things  not 
done,  for  hours  not  lived,  for  joys  un¬ 
tasted,  but  above  all,  an  infinite  regret 
at  having  to  vanish  unremembered  be¬ 
cause  unloved,  into  the  vast  and  anony¬ 
mous  collectivity  of  death. — Hilene 
Cantarella.  Northampton,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


^  Natalia  Ginzburg.  E  stato  cosi. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1947.  127  pages. 
240  1. — Unable  to  cope  any  longer  with 
a  life  of  corrosive  doubt,  a  young  wife 
shoots  her  faithless  middle-aged  husband 
and  before  putting  an  end  to  her  own 
unhappy  life  writes  in  her  book  of  house¬ 
hold  accounts  how  it  all  came  about. 

The  merit  of  this  slender  but  pene¬ 
trating  study  of  a  woman’s  mind  at  grips 
with  the  insoluble  riddle  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  fascination,  lies  in  the  contrast 
between  the  impassioned  core  of  the 
story  and  the  simplicity  of  the  telling 
which  combines  to  advantage  certain 
elements  of  Moravia’s  “indifferentismo” 
with  the  general  sense  of  non-participa¬ 
tion  peculiar  to  the  works  of  Camus. 

Although  this  is  not  a  roman  h  thhse, 
it  is  hard  not  to  see  that  what  might  in 
another  country  have  been  resolved  in 
a  divorce  with  the  possibility  of  a  fresh 
start,  here  ends  in  senseless  disaster. 
That  the  matter  is  more  than  a  subject 
for  academic  discussion  may  be  seen 
from  the  number  of  sensational  trials 
now  being  held  in  Italy  over  just  such 
“solutions”  as  the  one  reached  almost 
in  spite  of  herself  by  the  distraught  wife 
in  this  well-realized  novel. — Hiline 
Cantarella.  Northampton,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

^  Tommaso  Landolfi.  Racconto  d’au- 
tunno.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1947.  182 
pages. — Landolfi’s  latest  eerie  offering 
deds  with  the  experiences  of  a  young 
Italian  during  World  War  II,  when  two 
foreign  armies  were  fighting  on  Italian 
soil.  The  setting  is  an  old,  neglected 
house  in  which  an  eccentric  nobleman 
has  taken  refuge.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  consists  mainly  of  vivid  but  some¬ 
times  rather  verbose  description,  and 
progress  is  slow  till  the  hero,  who  has 
also  established  himself  in  the  deserted 
building,  discovers  that  it  has  a  third 
occupant,  the  nobleman’s  beautiful  but 
unfortunate  daughter.  This  young 
woman  suffers  from  attacks  of  insanity, 
and  for  a  time  the  book  is  something 
close  to  a  treatise  on  hysteria  and  other 
manifestations  of  mental  abnormality. 
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TTic  story  ends  in  cruel  and  ghasdy  trag¬ 
edy. — Norma  V.  Fornaciari.  Roosevelt 
College. 

Vasco  Pratolini.  Mestiere  da  vaga- 
bondo.  Verona.  Mondadori.  1947. 
103  pages.  280  1. — Although  the  cover 
calls  it  a  novel,  this  book  appears  as  a 
succession  of  five  portraits  of  average 
girls  to  whom  the  author  has  given 
unusual  vividness  through  their  lively 
conversation.  He  himself  is  the  only 
character  who  appears  in  all  episodes. 
Little  is  said  of  him,  but  the  reader  is 
induced  to  follow  his  movements  and 
appreciate  his  observations,  becoming  al¬ 
most  a  friend  of  his,  while  the  dialogue 
digs  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  human 
adventures  of  the  girls.  That  this  is  the 
intention  of  the  author  one  sees  also  in 
the  slightly  affected  introduction,  which 
praises  the  life  of  the  seed-seller  who, 
wandering  from  street  to  street,  is  able 
to  observe  people  and  to  discover  their 
intimate  nature. 

The  five  portraits  are  followed  by  the 
description  of  a  long  Christmas  journey 
in  a  third<lass  compartment,  where 
workers,  emigrants,  and  women  express 
themselves  in  the  atmosphere  of  friend¬ 
ship  generated  by  common  poverty. — 
Ijuigi  Cognasso.  Kenyon  College. 

**  Amedeo  Marcarelli.  La  corona  di 
spine.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1948.  91 
pages. — Among  385  participants  this 
collection  won  the  second  prize  in  the 
contest  held  by  the  Gastaldi  publishing 
firm  last  July.  The  poetic  richness  of 
its  contents  amply  justifies  the  judges’ 
verdict.  Something  of  the  Marcarelli  of 
the  past  remains  here,  the  keen  observer 
of  nature  and  human  beings,  catching 
a  mood,  an  action  or  a  scene  and  trans¬ 
forming  it  into  a  delightful  cameo 
sketch.  Frequendy  the  cameo  is  striated 
with  lines  of  the  purest  poetry  as  in  the 
description  of  the  swallow  in  O  Rondinel 
Sei  nell’azzurro  un  impeto  di  luce, 
ncll’infinito  una  viva  preghiera  .  .  . 

But  time  and  events  have  made  Mar¬ 
carelli  more  meditative,  more  philosoph¬ 
ical,  than  heretofore.  The  problem  of 


life  and  death  and,  more  especially,  life 
after  death,  have  become  matters  of 
deep  concern  to  him.  A  strong  religious 
feeling  has  begun  to  play  a  prominent 
role  in  his  existence. 

In  these  new  directions  he  expresses 
himself  with  warmth,  sincerity,  and 
with  his  unfailing  charm.  Poetic  inspira¬ 
tion  is  also  present  in  them,  but  it  pre¬ 
vails  to  a  higher  degree  in  the  composi¬ 
tions  based  bn  his  everyday  experiences, 
which  effectively  reflect  his  most  out¬ 
standing  attribute — the  trenchant  po¬ 
tency  of  his  visual  imagery. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  Northwestern  University. 

^  Clemente  Rebora.  Le  poesie.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1948.  254  pages. 
450  1. — This  volume  of  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten  poetry  is  a  compilation  from  Clem¬ 
ente  Rebora’s  earlier  works,  Frammenti 
lirici,  Canti  anonimi,  with  other  poems 
which  appeared  in  reviews  from  1914  to 
1916.  It  includes  also  eight  religious 
poems,  here  published  for  the  first  time 
and  edited  by  Rebora’s  brother,  Piero. 
In  addition,  Piero  Rebora  contributes 
some  interesting  critical  comments  on 
his  brother’s  poetry  with  biographical 
data.  Clemente  Rebora  took  part  in  the 
first  World  War.  In  1919  he  became 
conscious  of  a  religious  mission;  in  1931, 
after  having  destroyed  his  manuscripts, 
he  entered  the  Rosminiano  convent  of 
the  Istituto  della  Carit^  at  Mount  Cal¬ 
vary  of  Domodossola.  In  1936  he  was 
ordained.  These  events  are  important 
for  an  understanding  of  the  change  in 
his  writing. 

Where  he  once  penned  such  lines  as: 

L’cgual  vita  diversa  urge  intorno; 

Cerco  c  non  trovo  c  m’avvio 

NcU’inccssantc  suo  moto:  .  .  . 
one  of  his  more  recent  poems  has  the 
quatrain: 

Ho  pcccato,  ho  sofferto,  cercato,  ascoltato 

La  Voce  d’Amore  chc  chiama  c  non  langue: 

Ed  ecco  la  certa  speranza:  La  Croce. 

Ho  trovato  Chi  prima  mi  ha  amato  .  .  . 

— Rosa  Trillo  Clough.  Hunter  College. 

^  Tassilo  Adam,  James  P.  Buffer. 

Grammar  of  the  Malay  Language. 
New  York.  Hafner.  1948.  113  pages. — 
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This  book  contains  at  the  beginning  an 
enumeration  of  the  Malay  dialects  or 
langtuiges;  a  statement  on  the  standard¬ 
ized  Malay  spelling  (the  Dutch  system 
is  used)  and  pronunciation;  and  a  table 
of  the  Arabic-Malay  script  with  a  sam¬ 
ple  page  of  text.  The  final  thirty  or  more 
pages  offer  a  selection  of  Malay  texts 
with  translations  in  English.  The  major 
part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  gram¬ 
mar,  which  is  mainly  a  list  of  grammati¬ 
cal  categories  of  Malay  as  understood  by 
the  authors.  Every  statement  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated.  Vocabularies  are  otherwise  se¬ 
lected  to  illustrate  such  topics  as  Weights 
and  Measures,  Adverbs  of  Time,  Prepo¬ 
sitions,  etc.  Some  ten  pages  are  devoted 
to  idioms  and  useful  dialogue  models. 
A  final  index  is  lacking. 

In  the  absence  of  the  usual  peda¬ 
gogical  devices,  this  grammar  will  throw 
any  serious  beginner  of  Malay  for  a  loop, 
unless  he  be  endowed  with  a  linguistic 
sense  far  above  average  and  a  photo¬ 
graphic  memory. — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Austregesilo  de  Athayde.  Fora  da 
imprensa.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Cruzeiro. 
1948.  177  pages. — For  thirty  years  the 
name  of  Austregesilo  de  Athayde  has 
been  a  familiar  one  to  Brazilian  news¬ 
paper  readers,  for  he  is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  best  known  and  best  loved  editors 
and  columnists.  Indeed,  he  is  so  brilliant 
a  journalist  that  his  talents  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  tended  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  fine  prose  essayist  and  one  of  the 
most  humane  and  cidtivated  spirits  of 
his  age.  In  the  past  he  has  occasionally 
taken  time  out,  so  to  speak,  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  other  side  of  his  genius, 
as  he  does  here  in  this  collection  of  lit¬ 
erary  criticisms;  and  when  this  happens, 
the  reader  who  encounters  him  is  for¬ 
tunate. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lambertville, 
New  Jersey. 

*  Henrique  de  Campos  Ferreira 
Lima.  Inventdrio  do  espdlio  literd- 
rio  de  Garrett.  Coimbra.  Alves  &  Mou- 
rao.  1948.  107  pages. — When  the  play¬ 
wright  and  poet  Almeida  Garrett,  whose 


role  in  the  Romantic  movement  in  Por¬ 
tugal  is  well  known,  died  in  1854,  his 
private  collection  of  unfinished  works, 
letters,  historical  manuscripts,  memora¬ 
bilia,  etc.,  passed  on  to  his  executor,  D. 
Pedro  Pimentel  Brito  do  Rio.  The  valu¬ 
able  collection  remained  in  the  hands  of 
heirs  and  others  until  1947,  when  it  was 
at  length  purchased  by  the  University  of 
Coimbra,  in  whose  library  the  items  are 
now  kept.  As  the  editor  says  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction,  “em  nossa  opiniao  foi  uma 
valiosa  aquisi^ao,  pois  nao  se  conhece 
qualquer  outro  espolio  literirio  de  escri- 
tor  portugucs  tao  numeroso  em  manu- 
scritos  originais  e  em  documentos  para 
o  estudo  da  sua  biograha  e  da  sua  obra 
literiria.” 

This  catalogue  of  the  nuterial  in  the 
collection  will  be  of  great  use  to  scholars 
interested  in  the  life  and  works  of  Al¬ 
meida  Garrett. — Manoel  S.  Cardozo. 
The  Catholic  University  of  America. 

M  Emi  Bulhoes  Carvalho  da  Fonseca. 

O  oitavo  pecado.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Cruzeiro.  1947.  249  pages. — Sra.  Emi 
Bulhoes  Carvalho  da  Fonseca  is  some¬ 
what  famous  in  Brazil  as  the  only  writer 
who  ever  carried  off  two  Academy 
prizes  in  one  year.  This  happened  in 
1944,  and  now  O  oitavo  pecado  receives 
the  Pr^mio  da  Academia  Brasileira  de 
Letras  for  1946. 

The  author’s  first  published  volume 
was  a  collection  of  short  stories.  No  si- 
Undo  da  casa  grande  (1944).  Her  first 
novel,  Mona  Lisa,  appeared  in  1946.  As 
a  novelist  she  has  a  style  that  is  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  an  older  generation.  Her  de¬ 
scriptions  are  minute  and  exhaustive, 
and  whether  it  be  an  object,  a  person, 
a  physical  scene,  or  a  state  of  mind  that 
she  is  portraying,  she  leaves  little  to  the 
reader’s  imagination.  Some  see  these 
qualities  as  defects,  but  out  of  them  the 
author  evolves  a  distinct  style  of  her 
own.  She  has  an  undeniable  gift  for 
story  telling  and  characterization,  and 
her  books  hold  the  reader’s  interest  to 
the  end.  Her  prevailing  theme,  as  here, 
is  the  moral  and  spiritual  aspect  of  pres- 
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cnt  day  society. — Samuel  Putnam.  Lam- 
bcrtvillc,  New  Jersey. 

M  Joao  Climaco  Bezerra.  Ndo  ha  es- 
trelas  no  ciu.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olym¬ 
pic.  1948.  227  pages. — TTiat  something 
like  a  decentralization,  as  it  might  be 
termed,  of  Brazilian  literature  is  now 
uking  place,  must  be  evident  to  any 
close  observer  of  the  scene  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years — roughly,  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo,  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree 
Porto  Alegre  are  no  longer  the  only  lit¬ 
erary  centers;  Bahia,  Belo  Horizonte, 
Fortaleza,  Curitiba,  and  other  cities  are 
the  scene  of  much  activity  in  writing  and 
publishing,  and  young  magazines  and 
groups  are  springing  up  everywhere. 
The  writer  of  today,  in  place  of  mi¬ 
grating  to  the  capital,  is  quite  likely  to 
remain  at  home  and  make  use  of  the 
virgin  material  all  around  him. 

Sr.  Joao  Climaco  Bezerra  and  the 
novel  under  consideration  here  afford 
a  case  in  point.  A  teacher  by  profession, 
associated  as  Technical  Director  with 
the  Secretariat  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  Ceard,  he  knows  the  back  country 
mtimately,  having  made  a  sociological 
study  of  it  some  years  ago  that  won  the 
praise  of  Gilberto  Freyre.  It  is  this  re¬ 
gion  and  its  people  that  he  puts  into 
his  first  novel,  which  deals  with  the 
theme  of  the  psychological  vestiges  of 
slavery  as  revealed  in  racial  conflicts.  He 
has  a  real  gift  as  a  story  teller  and  indeed 
may  be  said  to  be  the  master  of  an  hon¬ 
est,  unassuming  realism  that  promises 
well  for  his  future  work. — Samuel  Put¬ 
nam,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

*  Daniel  S.  Wogan.  A  literatura  his- 
pano-americana  no  Brasil:  1877- 
1944.  Bibliografia  de  critica,  histdria 
literdria,  e  tradufoes.  Baton  Rouge. 
Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1948. 
98  pages.  |4. — This  slender  volume, 
consisting  of  an  essay  of  some  twenty- 
five  pages  and  a  sixty-page  bibliography, 
represents  an  important  contribution  in 
a  field  that  is  practically  virgin  territory. 
The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  set  out 


to  answer  the  question  frequently  put 
to  him  by  Spanish  Americans:  *‘At^ 
onde  vai  o  conhecimento  da  nossa  litera¬ 
tura  no  Brasil?”  He  admits  that  his 
answer  is  but  a  partial  one,  that  his 
work  is  not  definitive,  and  that  his  bib¬ 
liography  “mesmo  em  materia  de  tra- 
du^oes  esti  longe  de  esgotar  o  assunto.” 
But  nonetheless,  we  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  having  broken  down  the 
first  barriers.' 

The  introduaory  essay  is  marked  by 
sound  scholarship  but  makes  easy  and 
interesting  reading.  Dr.  Wogan  begins 
by  pointing  out  that,  whereas  North 
American  interest  in  the  Spanish  litera¬ 
tures  of  the  New  World  began  about 
1827,  with  Bryant's  translation  of  He¬ 
redia’s  Niagara,  Brazil  did  not  manifest 
a  similar  concern  till  half  a  century  later. 
The  reasons  he  adduces  for  this  are  con¬ 
vincing  on  the  whole:  in  addition  to 
geographic  factors,  the  aversion  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  monarchists  to  the  repuUican 
sentiments  of  the  Spanish  countries; 
and  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
French  culture.  Today  there  is  an  ever¬ 
growing  interchange  between  Brazil  and 
her  neighbors,  and  the  Brazilian  side  of 
it  is  adequately  traced  in  a  manner  that 
invites  further  research. — Samuel  Put¬ 
nam.  Lambertville,  New  Jersey. 

^  The  Bhagavadgita,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duaory  Essay,  Sanskrit  Text,  Eng¬ 
lish  Translation  and  Notes  by  S.  Rad- 
hakrishnan.  New  York.  Harper.  1948. 
388  pages. — The  Bhagavadgita  is  one  of 
the  itahdsas,  the  great  epic  poems  in 
which  the  Hindu  religion  has  some  of 
its  most  venerable  sources.  The  present 
translation  and  commentaries  of  the 
Bhagavadgita  recommends  itself  to  the 
reader  as  the  work  of  a  man  who,  being 
at  the  same  time  professor  of  philosophy 
at  All  Souls  College  at  Oxford  and  a  na¬ 
tive  Indian,  is  prepared  to  interpret  the 
old  poem  in  terms  accessible  to  the  Occi¬ 
dental  reader  by  stressing  the  similarities 
and  differences  between  Occidental  and 
Hindu  religious  and  philosophic  concep¬ 
tions. 

The  reading  of  the  Bhagavadgita  with 
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Professor  Radhakrishnan’s  commen¬ 
taries  may  prove  to  be  for  the  Occidental 
reader  as  refreshing  an  experience  in 
values  as  a  reading  of  the  Bible,  Spinoza 
or  Plato. — Manuel  Olgutn.  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

^  Gunnar  Brolund.  Narren;  en  sam- 
I'tng  berattelser.  Stockholm.  Ljus. 
1948.  80  pages.  6.25  kr. — Ten  short 
stories  of  a  bizarre  and  often  surprising 
nature.  Using  the  style  and  form  of  the 
popular  tale,  Brolund  can  change  swift¬ 
ly  from  humor  to  tragedy,  from  satire 
to  sympathy.  The  fantastic  tale  entided 
Planeten  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
wanted  to  attain  unusual  physical  size 
in  order  to  dominate  his  fellow  men  but 
was  unable  to  stop  growing  and  was 
ultimately  cast  off  this  terrestial  globe 
to  become  a  new  planet.  The  story  of 
the  dwarf,  Dvdrgen,  is  the  tragic-comic 
talc  of  a  pitiful  creature  driven  back  to 
the  circus  when  unable  to  adapt  himself 
to  a  world  of  five  foot  ten  creatures. 

The  author  is  clever,  perhaps  too 
clever  for  the  ordinary  reader,  who  is 
likely  to  fall  into  many  a  trap  set  for 
the  unwary.  But  a  litde  concession  to  the 
license  of  fantasy  will  be  richly  reward¬ 
ing  to  readers  of  Gunnar  Brolund. — 
L.  S.  T. 

^  Sigfrid  Lindstrom.  Sagor  pa  vers 
och  prosa.  Stockholm.  Gebers.  1948. 
368  pages.  13.50  kr. — Sigfrid  Lind- 
strom’s  major  literary  productions,  three 
collections  of  short  stories  and  two  of 
verse,  arc  collected  in  this  single  volume, 
but  it  is  enough  to  insure  him  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  of  honor  in  the  history  of 
Swedish  literature.  The  prose  talcs  arc 
straightforward  accounts  of  rather  com¬ 
monplace  situations  (taken  from  folk¬ 
lore  and  literature)  in  which  the  author 
portrays  the  fundamental  weaknesses  of 
human  character  with  remarkable  clar¬ 
ity  of  expression  and  thought.  He  de¬ 
votes  his  attention  in  particular  to  the 
underdog,  at  the  same  time  ferreting  out 
elements  of  strength  in  those  who  are 
otherwise  condemned  as  weak  charac¬ 
ters.  The  narrative  and  lyric  poetry  is 


almost  classical  in  the  directness  and 
purity  of  expression. 

Lindstrom  is  a  master  of  the  minor 
genres  of  literature  and  by  the  use  of 
them  he  brings  human  life  into  a  per¬ 
spective  sometimes  distorted  in  the  major 
genres. — L.  S.  T. 

^  Albin  Widen.  Eviga  byar.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand. 
1948.  280  pages.  10  kr. — Albin  Widen’s 
second  novel  about  Minnesota  Swedes 
(the  first  was  Nu  blommar  prdrien, 
1945),  is  a  moving  story  of  young  people 
caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  the  war  in 
France.  Bert  Carlson  of  Crystal  Lake, 
Minnesota,  and  Jeanne  Marrais  of  Rig- 
ncy,  France,  arc  the  principals  in  a  novel 
filled  with  action,  some  of  the  cloak-and- 
dagger  variety,  but  also  abundantly 
provocative  of  thought  on  the  great  and 
the  small  issues  involved  in  preserving 
the  humane  tradition  in  a  war-mad 
world.  The  author’s  portrayal  of  French¬ 
men  under  the  occupation  is  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  that  of  the  young  American,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  tendency  to  caricature 
the  German  military.  A  sequel  to  Eviga 
byar  tracing  the  lives  of  Bert  and  Jeanne 
in  a  midwestern  community  in  the  post¬ 
war  years  would  be  a  challenging  under¬ 
taking,  but  Widen  should  be  equal  to 
the  job. — L.  S.  T. 

^  Vad  jag  dnsl(ar.  Stockholm.  Natur 
och  Kultur.  1947.  244  pages.  8  kr. 
— The  distinguished  Swedish  publish¬ 
ing  house  Natur  och  Kultur  celebrated 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1947  by 
issuing  a  volume  containing  a  number 
of  short  contributions  by  leading  Swed¬ 
ish  authors,  each  of  whom  was  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  discuss  any  cultural  or  political 
problem  that  interested  him.  Alf  Ahl- 
berg  writes  about  Swedish  politics,  Ing- 
var  Andersson  about  music  in  Sweden, 
Bertil  Stalhane  and  Hugo  Swensson  on 
pedagogical  problems,  Jac.  Billstrdm  on 
democracy,  John  Landquist  on  intellec¬ 
tual  creativeness,  Rolf  Lagerborg  on 
French  individualism  as  compared  with 
the  English,  Goran  Liljestrand  on  the 
need  for  a  general  scientific  periodical  in 
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Sweden,  and  Garda  Lidforss  af  Geijer- 
stam  on  the  social  problems  presented 
by  the  “forgotten  man.” 

Various  other  essays  dealing  with  edu¬ 
cation,  sociology,  and  problems  of  Swed¬ 
ish  national  culture  in  the  twentieth 
century  make  this  book  a  remarkable 
conspectus  of  life  and  thought  in  the 
European  country  which  is  probably 
more  like  America  in  its  ideals  than  any 
other. — L.  5.  T. 

X  Ulas  Samchuk.  Ost.  Vol.  I.  Moroziv 
Khutir.  Regensburg.  Vydannya 
Mykhayla  Boretskoho.  1948.  584  pages. 
— Volume  One  of  a  three-volume  series 
by  a  distinguished  Ukrainian  novelist 
who  is  one  of  the  literary  leaders  among 
the  displaced  persons.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  well-written  description  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  prosperous  Ukrain¬ 
ian  peasants  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  story  opens  in  the  fall  of 
1918  after  the  downfall  of  Hetman  Sko- 
ropadsky  and  continues  till  the  height 
of  the  Denikin  movement  in  1920.  It 
illustrates  fairly  and  through  well-de¬ 
fined  characters  all  points  of  view  from 
the  ardent  patriots  to  the  more  or  less 
passive  adherents  of  the  old  regime.  The 
novel  is  a  worthy  addition  to  those  treat¬ 
ing  the  smaller  Ukrainian  communities 
during  the  height  of  the  efforts  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
and  the  ensuing  attacks  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  upon  the  prosperous  members 
of  the  community. — Clarence  A.  Man¬ 
ning.  Columbia  University. 

**  Mykola  Zerov.  Sonnetarium.  Bcrch- 
tesgaden.  Orlyk.  1948.  196  pages. — 
A  complete  edition  of  the  sonnets  of 
the  leader  of  the  Neoclassicist  tendency 
in  Ukrainian  literature,  who  was  arrest¬ 
ed  and  disappeared  in  1935.  Zerov  drew 
his  inspiration  largely  from  classical 
themes  and  also  from  the  French  Par¬ 
nassians  and  was  a  poet  of  no  mean 
order.  The  book  is  edited,  with  a  long 
introduction,  by  Volodymyr  Derzhavyn, 
himself  a  distinguished  poet  and  writer. 
In  his  introduction  the  author  defends 
Neoclassicism  and  justifies  those  Ukrain¬ 


ian  authors  who  draw  upon  the  wealth 
of  the  European  literatures.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  statement  of  one  aspect  of  the 
literary  controversies  that  are  taking 
place  among  the  Ukrainian  critics  and 
writers  in  Western  Europe. — Clarence 
A.  Manning.  Columbia  University. 

*  Svyatoslav  Hordynsky.  Krul(,  Pav- 
los,  Muf(^hyn,  Tri  Ul(rainsl(i  Riz- 

byari.  Miinchen.  Ukrainska  Spilka  Ob- 
razotvorchykh  Mystssiv.  1947.  85  pages, 
ill. — A  well-printed  and  well-written  de¬ 
scription  of  the  works  of  three  of  the 
important  Ukrainian  sculptors  now  liv¬ 
ing  abroad.  The  author  points  out  the 
various  ideals  towards  which  they  are 
striving  and  emphasizes  how  each  in  his 
own  way  is  true  to  the  fundamental 
Ukrainian  tradition.  There  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  book  in  both  English 
and  German.  The  book  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Ukrainian  artistic  and 
scholarly  renaissance  in  the  displaced 
persons  camps  of  central  Europe.  Mr. 
Hordynsky  lives  at  347  Grier  Ave.,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  New  Jersey. — Clarence  A.  Man¬ 
ning. 

*  Uvileyney  Calendar- Almanac,  1894- 
1949.  Jersey  City.  Ukrainian  Na¬ 
tional  Association.  224  pages.  $1. — ^This 
is  the  reappearance  of  the  publication 
which  was  annual  for  many  years  until 
the  depression.  Besides  its  function  as  a 
calendar,  its  historical  data  and  brief 
sketches  in  English  and  Ukrainian,  the 
chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  organized  Ukrainian-Amcri- 
can  life. 

The  account  of  the  Ukrainian  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  compiled  by  Dmytro 
Halychin  and  Roman  Slobodian,  is  au¬ 
thentic.  Dr.  Semen  Demydehuk’s  article 
on  the  Ukrainians  in  different  cities  is 
good  and  thorough  on  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area,  the  region  of  his  resi¬ 
dence,  but  beyond  that  is  incomplete.  He 
has  good  data  on  the  Ukrainian  Catho¬ 
lics  in  America,  less  complete  on  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox,  while  he  almost 
entirely  ignores  the  Protestant  groups. 
Antin  Dragan’s  article  on  the  present 
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organizations  of  national  character  is 
brief  but  pertinent.  Other  articles  deal 
with  some  better  known  topics  of  Amer¬ 
ican  or  Ukrainian  history. — Wasyl  Ha- 
Itch.  State  Collegc^u^rior,  Wisconsin. 

. .  Finally,  I  note  that  what  is  good 
in  the  creative  achievement  of  our  time 
as  regards  literature  and  art  appeals  only 
to  very  small  groups  of  people.  There 
are  now  in  fact  two  quite  distinct  lit¬ 
eratures  (and  kinds  of  painting  and 
music  and  architecture)  existing  concur¬ 
rently:  ‘popular’  literature  and  ‘serious’ 
literature.  Is  this  situation  to  continue 


and  become  even  more  aggravated  and 
paradoxical  ?  If  so,  may  we  not  visualize 
the  last  ‘great  artist’  in  the  year  2100 
working  alone?  He  has  developed  to  the 
full  a  subjective  technique  for  saying 
what  he  wants  to  say,  and  he  works  with 
all  the  elan  of  the  greatest  masters.  But 
he  alone  understands  his  technique  and 
he  alone  understands  what  he  is  saying. 
To  the  world  his  work  is  a  meaningless 
arrangement  of  words,  lines,  or  colors. 
This  is  a  caricature,  but  does  it  not  hint 
at  something  in  the  awkward  situa¬ 
tion?” — Bernard  Wall,  in  Partisan  Re¬ 
view. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Whatever  degree  of  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  importance  the  future  may  hold 
in  store  for  France,  the  city  of  Paris  evi- 
dendy  has  no  present  intention  of  sur¬ 
rendering  its  claim  to  recognition  as  the 
cultural  capital  of  Europe.  The  Germans 
were  scaredy  out  of  sight  when  the  press 
of  Lutetia  began  blackening  such  a  bulk 
of  paper — daily  newspapers,  magazines, 
books — that  it  is  hard  to  see  where  all 
the  material  and  all  the  wordage  came 
from.  Quality  was  less  extraordinary, 
perhaps,  than  quantity.  But  there  was  a 
modicum  of  go^  matter,  and  it  was  not 
long,  in  spite  of  all  the  handicaps,  till 
there  was  handsome  printing  as  well. 

As  early  as  October  1947,  when  the 
first  number  of  the  monthly  magazine 
La  Revue  Fran^aise  appeared  from 
Number  17,  Avenue  de  I’Opera,  French 
journalism  was  once  more  making  a 
constructive  contribution  to  the  art  and 
industry  of  magazine  making.  From  the 
start  La  Revue  Franfoise  was  one  of  the 
most  artistic  magazines  printed  any¬ 
where.  From  the  start,  too,  it  had  a  defi¬ 
nite  purpose  beyond  getting  its  share  of 
the  billions  of  francs  which  Frenchmen 
and  foreigners  pour  annually  into  the 
coffers  of  French  publishers.  It  strove  to 
be  at  the  same  time  beautiful  and  useful. 


popular  and  thoughtful,  liberal  and  un¬ 
compromisingly  conscientious.  Its  nu¬ 
merous  ‘‘name”  contributors  (and  no 
magazine  has  more  of  them)  are  evi- 
dendy  encouraged  to  furnish  material 
of  substantial  value.  When  Daniel-Rops 
contributed  the  article  Organiser  le 
monde  ou  sauver  I'homme,  when 
Thierry  Maulnier  deplored  V esprit  de 
suicide,  when  P.-E.  Viard  wrote  Pri- 
sence  de  la  France  en  Afrique  du  Nord, 
each  of  them  had  something  to  say  and 
said  it  helpfully.  This  gorgeous  publica¬ 
tion,  with  its  variety  of  cultural  and 
aesthetic  features,  with  its  hundreds  of 
pretty  pictures,  is  more  than  pretty.  We 
greatly  enjoyed  the  hours  spent  with  this 
exquisite  magazine,  worthy  of  every  en¬ 
couragement  and  success. 

Speaking  of  the  problems  of  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  verse,  we  should  like  to  see 
Muna  Lee,  Watson  Kirkconnell,  or 
some  other  super-skilful  translator  try 
his  hand  at  this  quatrain  from  Miguel 
de  Unamuno,  which  we  found  in  Dr. 
Herbert  Steiner’s  handsome  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  magazine  Mesa: 
Dios  mio,  este  yo  jay  de  mil 
se  me  esti  yendo  en  can  tares; 

Pero  mi  mundo  es  asi: 
los  seres  se  hacen  estares. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
When  Foreigners  Write 
English 

Dear  Editor: 

The  symposium,  Foster  -  Mother 
Tongue,  is  revealing  and  important.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  Professor  Peyre  “giving 
it”  to  our  inelegant  exponents  of  criti¬ 
cism,  philosophy,  sociology.  He  could 
have  included,  and  perhaps  did  mental¬ 
ly  include,  writers  on  education,  the 
many  single-track  scientists,  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  even  the  generality  of  col¬ 
lege  and  university  professors.  Our  na¬ 
tional  capacity  for  good  writing  is  not 
impressive.  And  I  think  it  is  becoming 
less  and  less  so,  as  a  result  largely  of  the 
progressive  disapp>earance  of  Latin  from 
the  lower  schools. 

The  complexity  of  style  and  the  extra¬ 
rich  vocabulary  (noted  by  Professor 
Peyre)  of  certain  of  our  foreign  scholars 
writing  in  English  can  often  temporarily 
throw  off  the  track  even  seasoned  Ameri¬ 
can  readers.  English  contrives  economy 
by  suggesting  more  than  it  says.  But  it 
does  this  more  or  less  unconsciously. 
When  its  sentences  are  very  heavily 
loaded  with  double-  and  triple-barrelled 
mots  the  attention,  too  aggressively, 
that  is,  too  linguistically,  kept  on  the 
qui  vive  in  relation  to  isolated  words, 
is  apt  to  sag  under  the  unaccustomed 
weight. — A.  M.  Withers.  Concord  Col¬ 
lege,  Athens,  W.  Va. 

Ulas  Samchu\  is  Still  with  Us 

Dear  Sir: 

...  In  the  last  paragraph  [of  my  re¬ 
view  of  Ulas  Samchuk,  Hory  Howoryat, 
in  the  Summer  1945  issue  of  Boo\s 
Abroad],  I  made  the  statement  that 
Ulas  Samchuk  died  of  starvation  during 
the  war.  This  information  was  sent  to 
me  from  Europe  at  the  time,  but  fortun¬ 
ately  turned  out  to  be  quite  erroneous. 
Mr.  Samchuk  is  very  much  alive  and 
has  written  two  new  books  during  the 
past  two  years.  Just  recently  he  came  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  lives  at  18  Spa- 


dina  Road. — Dr.  Harry  Geo.  S\ehar, 
Los  Angeles. 

A  Correction 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  Winter  1949  issue  of  Bool(s 
Abroad  you  were  kind  enough  to  quote 
from  my  essay  on  Reality  and  the  Cre¬ 
ative  Outlook,  published  in  The  Per- 
sonalist.  Unfortunately  there  is  an  error 
in  quotation,  according  to  which  “there 
is  no  freedom  with  creative  perspective.” 
Quite  obviously  the  sentence  should 
read:  “There  is  no  freedom  without  cre¬ 
ative  perspective.”  Would  it  be  possible 
to  have  this  corrected?  Joseph  Remenyi. 
Western  Reserve  University. — [Certain¬ 
ly.  The  Editors.] 


“I  am  quite  sure  that  Sartre  needs  to 
be  resartus.” — ^Professor  Robert  With- 
ington  of  Smith  College,  in  a  private 
letter. 

Khors  I,  published  by  U\rains\e 
Slovo  in  Regensburg,  is  an  ambitious 
Ukrainian  literary  and  art  magazine 
with  original  poems  and  stories  and 
with  excellent  translations  of  similar  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  West  European  countries. 

LatinoamSrica,  the  new  Mexican  “Re- 
vista  Mensual  de  Cultura  y  Orientacidn,” 
is  published  from  Donceles  99-A,  Mexi¬ 
co  City.  The  Presentacidn  of  the  first 
number  (January  1949)  was  the  work 
of  the  eminent  thinker  and  scholar  Jos^ 
Vasconcelos.  LatinoamSrica  looks  at 
world  problems  from  the  Catholic  view¬ 
point. 

AmSricas  is  a  handsome  and  well 
edited  new  monthly  magazine  of  Pan- 
American  information  published  by  the 
Pan-American  Union  for  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States.  There  are  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  editions. 
The  first  number  (March  1949)  carried 
articles  by  Hernane  Tavares  de  S4,  Ger¬ 
man  Arciniegas,  and  Ernesto  Monte¬ 
negro,  and  other  prominent  writers. 
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French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Jean  Babelon.  Charles-Quint.  Paris. 
SEFI.  1947.  366  pp.  +  16  plates.  330  fr. 
— Kindly  evaluation;  many  useful  “an¬ 
nexes.” 

*  Maurice  Barr^s.  Mes  cahiers.  Vol.  12. 
Paris.  Plon.  1949.  vi-f-386  pp.  360  fr. — 
Journal  for  1919-1920.  Especially  inter¬ 
esting  for  its  prophetic  comment  on  the 
Germans. 

*  Andr6  Beucler.  Les  instants  de  Girau- 
doux.  Genive  &  Paris.  Milieu  du  Mon¬ 
de.  1948.  213  pp. — Varied  facets  of  his 
personality. 

■  Jean  Bruch^si.  Canada.  RealiUs  d’hier 
et  d' au jour d’ hut.  Montr^.  Variates. 
1948.  406  pp. — French  Canada,  British 
Canada,  and  Canadian  Canada  from 
birth  to  maturity. 

*  Jaques  Courvoisier.  Zwingli.  Geneve. 
Labor  fit  Fides.  1947. 199  pp.  -f-  4  plates. 
5.75  Sw.  fr. — Zwingli’s  efforts  to  reform 
the  church  did  not  fail  with  his  death  on 
the  battletield. 

*  Elie  Hal^vy.  Histoire  du  socialtsme 
europ^en.  Paris.  Gallimard.  3rd  ed., 
1948.  367  pp.  440  fr. — From  1815  to 
the  1930’s;  written  from  Hal^vy’s  lec¬ 
ture  material  and  notes,  by  friends  and 
students. 

^  Denis  Marion.  Daniel  Defoe.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1948.  277  pp.  225  fr. — Based  in 
part  on  Paul  Dottin’s  work  but  differs  in 
conclusions. 

*  Marcel  Walraet.  Sur  les  traces  de 
Marco  Polo.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Pu- 
Uicit6.  1948.  99  pp.  35  Bel.  fr. — An  ex¬ 
plorer  of  courage,  initiative  and  good 
judgment  who  gready  influenced  the 
history  of  geography. 

*  Sven  Wikberg.  Gustave  Adolphe,  le 
Lion  du  Nord.  Geneve.  Labor  fit  Fides. 
1947.  168  pp.,  ill.  -|-  16  plates.  3.75  Sw. 
fr. — ^Written  in  Swedish  but  especially 
for  the  Geneva  publisher.  Translated  by 
Princess  Masnalsky. 

*  Maurice  Wilmotte.  Mes  mimoires. 


Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1948. 
229  pp. — Unfinished  reminiscences  of 
an  aposde  of  French  culture. 

^  Zden^k  Wirth.  Prague  en  images. 
Cinq  siMes  d’histoire.  Praha.  Janda. 

1948.  71  pp.  +  264  ill. — Beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  introduction  to  the  history  of 
Czechoslovakia’s  capital. 

French  Public  Questions 
^  Jean-Jacques  Chevallier.  Les  grandes 
oeuvres  politiques.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 

1949.  xiii-j-406  pp.  600  fr. — Integrates 
the  important  writings  on  absolutism, 
revolution,  socialism,  nationalism,  1513 
to  present. 

^  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel.  V AmSrique  en 
Europe.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  326  pp.  330 
fr. — Prolonged  present  situation  will  de¬ 
feat  the  American  way  of  life. 

*  Roger  Picard.  L'uniti  europienne  par 
I’intercitoyenneti.  Paris.  Spid.  1948.  120 
pp.  100  fr. — Proposes  conferring  citizen¬ 
ship  rights  on  foreigners  while  in  resi¬ 
dence. 

*  David  Rousset.  he  pitre  ne  rit  pas. 
Paris.  Pavois.  1948.  263  pp.  6  plates. 
— Documents  revealing  treatment  of  the 
Jews  and  Nazi  bestiality. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Georges  Bagulesco.  La  Nouvelle  Re¬ 
ligion.  2  vols.  Paris.  Vitiano.  296  fit  353 
pp.,  ill.  600  fr. — A  religion  of  world¬ 
wide  brotherhood  whose  Devil  is  force. 
^  Nicolas  Berdiaeff.  Le  sens  de  Vhis- 
toire.  S.  Jank61cvitch,  tr.  Paris.  Aubier. 
1948.  223  pp. — Man  bears  all  history 
within  himself.  Russian  original  1923. 

*  Gilbert  Chinard.  En  lisant  Pascal. 
Geneve.  Droz.  1948.  137  pp. — Empha¬ 
sizes  Pascal’s  universality  and  compares 
him  with  Hobbes. 

^  Georges  Friedmann.  Leibniz  et  Spi¬ 
noza.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1946.  321  pp. — 
Similarity  and  dissimilarity  of  their 
ideas;  copious  notes  and  name  index. 
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French  Literature 

K  Albert  Bayct.  Les  Pens6es  de  Pascal. 
Paris.  Sfelt.  1948.  193  pp. — Pascal’s  ele¬ 
vation  of  religious  fervor  above  reason 
was  most  audacious  challenge  to  human 
thought. 

Andr^  Billy.  Guillaume  Apollinaire. 
Paris.  Seghers  (Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Di¬ 
rections).  1947.  245  pp.  +  9  plates.  170 
£r. — Poems,  portraits,  bibliography,  criti¬ 
cal  essay. 

W  Daniel-Rops.  Ou  passent  des  anges. 
Paris.  Plon.  1947.  283  pp.  150  fr. — On 
poetry,  Rilke,  Rodin,  Emily  Bront6, 
Holderlin,  etc. 

K  Alexandre  Embiricos.  Les  itapes  de 
Jean  Mor6as.  Lausanne.  Concorde.  1948. 
197  pp.  6  Sw.  fr. — A  poet  whose  turn 
toward  classicism  symlwlizes  the  attrib¬ 
ute  of  French  civilization  responsible 
for  its  supremacy. 

*  Albert  Fuchs.  Initiation  d  Vitude  de 
la  langue  et  de  la  littirature  allemandes 
modernes.  Paris.  Belles  Lettres.  1948. 
480  pp. — ^Textbook  for  the  course  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  diplSme. 

**  Claude-Edmonde  Magny.  Vdge  du 
roman  americain.  Paris.  Seuil.  1948.  253 
pp. — Movies  and  novels;  Dos  Passos, 
Hemingway,  Steinbeck,  Faulkner. 

*  Georges  May.  Tragedie  cornSlienne, 
tragidie  racinienne.  Urbana,  Ill.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  Press.  1948.  255  pp. 
$2.50. — Differences  in  structure  and  con¬ 
tent  of  their  dramas. 

*  Jean  Noblot.  Les  dpoques  des  lettres 
franfaises.  Paris.  Didier.  1948.  193  pp., 
ill. — Panorama  of  literature  from  the 
11th  to  the  20th  century,  and  the  art 
inspired  by  it  or  related  to  it. 

**  Louis  Perche.  Paul  Claudel.  Paris. 
Seghers  (Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Direc¬ 
tions).  1948.  221  pp.  4"  16  plates.  240 
fr. — Photographs,  letters,  poems,  criti- 

Sue,  bibliography. 

Claude  Roy.  Aragon.  Paris.  Seghers 
(Norfolk,  Conn.,  New  Directions.) 
1946.  155  pp.  -f-  4  plates.  165  fr. — ^Pulv 
lished  and  unpublished  poems;  a  criti¬ 
que. 

■  Pierre  Sabatier.  Germinie  Lacerteux 
des  Goncourt.  Paris.  Sfelt.  1948.  187  pp. 


— The  best,  most  personal,  and  most 
original  of  the  Goncourt  novels. 

*  A.  Severyns.  Homhre.  Ill:  L’artiste, 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  PuHicit6.  1948.  197 
pp.  70  Bel.  fr. — Composition  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  legendary  sources, 
image  of  the  poet. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Audiberti.  Thidtre.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1948.  199  pp.  270  fr. — 4  plays  from  dif¬ 
ferent  periods.  Settings:  a  boat  to  Mexi¬ 
co;  two  villages;  Saxony. 

^  Pierre  Baillargeon.  La  neige  et  le  feu. 
Montreal.  Vari6tc.  1948.  205  pp. — ^Un¬ 
happily  married  studious  man  bogs 
down  in  life’s  dull  routine. 

^  Marius  Barbeau.  Le  rdve  de  Kamd- 
moul(.  Montreal.  Fides.  1948.  231  pp., 
ill.  $1.50. — Struggle  of  the  Tsimsyan 
Indians  to  survive;  draws  largely  upon 
their  folklore;  English  version,  1928. 

^  Pierre  Benoit.  Atno.  Paris.  Albin- 
Michel.  1948. 316  pp.  300  fr. — ^Love  and 
tragedy  in  the  lives  of  a  mad  young 
countess  and  her  tutor-companion. 

^  Jean-Richard  Bloch.  Toulon  et  au- 
tres  pieces.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1948.  301 
pp. — Reprint  of  the  1944  Moscow  edi¬ 
tion  with  Une  perquisition  d  Paris  en 
1940  and  Naissance  d’une  citi  added. 

^  Christian  Coffinet.  Les  voyous.  Paris. 
Pavois.  1948.  326  pp.  348  fr. — Central 
character  typifies  collapse  of  Nazi  phi¬ 
losophy. 

*  C^neviive  Duhamelet.  Rue  du  Chien- 
qui~pSche.  Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1947. 
221  pp. — Revision  and  combination  of 
1925  and  1931  editions  of  sketches  de¬ 
picting  school  life. 

^  Jean  Dutourd.  UArbre.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  1948.  185  pp.  210  fr. — God,  the 
serpent.  Eve,  and  Adam  who  loved  lib¬ 
erty  and  Eve  more  than  he  loved  God. 

*  Elian-J.  Finbert.  Hautes  terres.  Paris. 
Albin-Michel.  1948.  697  pp.  570  fr. — 
Care  of  the  flock;  the  shepherd’s  convic¬ 
tion,  despite  solitude,  of  having  unity 
with  the  universe. 

*  Romain  Gary.  Le  grand  vestiaire. 
Paris.  Gallimard  (New  York.  Cercle  du 
Livre  de  France).  1949.  343  pp. — ^Thc 
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DOW  humorous,  now  brutal,  story  of 
youngsters  lost  in  a  world  of  conflict. 

®  Pierre  Hamp.  Uiternel.  Paris.  Self. 
1948. 329  pp. — ^From  prison  and  Under¬ 
ground  experiences  in  1944  comes  faith 
in  France’s  indestructibility. 

K  Emile  Henriot.  La  rose  de  Bratislava. 
Paris.  Plon.  1948.  247  pp.  150  fr.— A 
journey  in  imagination  during  an  ac¬ 
tual  journey  by  train. 

*  Barth^lemy  G.  Lachelier.  Vissouville. 
New  York.  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France. 
1949.  277  pp.,  ill. — Memories  of  child¬ 
hood  in  a  small  village. 

*  Christian  M^gret.  C’itait  icrit.  Paris. 
Plon.  1948.  246  pp.  180  fr. — How  free 
is  man  to  choose  his  path?  How  strong 
is  fate? 

*  Jean  Miroir.  Le  visiteur  sans  visage, 
Paris.  Tallandier.  1948.  254  pp.  150  fr. 
— Complications  in  the  love  affair  of  a 
young  Englishman  of  noHe  birth  and 
character. 

M  Henry  de  Montherlant.  Mdatesta. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1948.  245  pp.  275  fr. 
— Play.  Time:  the  Italian  Renaissance; 
hero:  historical  superman. 

*  Antoine  de  St.  Exup6ry.  Citadelle, 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1948.  531  pp.  $3.75 
D.S. — ^Prose  poem  in  a  metaphysical 
vein. 

^  Elsa  Triolet.  Vinspecteur  des  ruines. 
Paris.  Biblioth^que  Fran^se.  1948.  311 
pp.  300  fr. — Struggle  against  man’s  per¬ 
secutor,  solitude;  autobiographical  style. 
W  Roger  Vercel.  La  caravane  de  Pdques, 
Paris.  Albin-Michel  (New  York.  Cercle 
du  Livre  de  France).  1948.  254  pp.,  ill. 
— ni'fated  Easter  Sunday  Ashing  expe¬ 
dition  makes  a  hero  and  a  widow. 

*  Roger  Viau.  Contes  en  noir  et  en 
couleur.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1948.  263 
pp. — Ten  ingenious  short  stories. 

French  Verse 

*  Anthologie  de  la  po6sie  hermStique. 
Claude  D’Yg6,  ed.  Paris.  Montbnm. 
1948.  155  pp. — Cabalistic  verses  of  early 
poets. 

®  Aragon.  Le  nouveau  Crive-Coeur. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1948.  124  pp.  150  fr. 
— His  unpublished  poems,  1945-48. 


K  Jean  Paulhan,  Dominique  Aury. 
Poites  d’aujourd’hui.  Lausanne.  Guilde 
du  Livre.  1947.  439  pp. — ^Work  of  90 
widely  varied  contemporaries. 

French  Art 

*  Georges  Contenau.  Arts  et  styles  de 
VAsie  Antirieure.  Paris.  Larousse.  1948. 
128  pp.  -j-  48  plates. — A  thousand  yean 
of  brilliant  achievement  from  Alexander 
the  Great  to  Islam. 

*  Lydie  Krestovsky.  La  laldeur  dans 
Part  h  travers  les  Ages.  Paris.  Seuil.  1947. 
285  pp.  +  12  plates. — ^Ugliness  as  motif 
of  modern  art,  reflection  of  man’s  inner 
life,  and  link  with  primitive  art. 

K  RaTssa  Maritain.  Chagall  ou  Vorage 
enchants.  Geneve.  Trois  Collines.  1948. 
204  pp.,  ill.  28.50  Sw.  fr. — Nearly  90 
reprc^uctions  with  interpretative  text  by 
a  compatriot  and  friend. 

^  Jean  Provost.  Philibert  Delorme. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1948.  93  pp.  -|-  24 
plates.  250  fr. — UnAnished  study  of  the 
work  of  an  architect  famous  for  his  cha¬ 
teaux. 

French  Text  and  Reference 
Books 

Andr6  Balbigny.  Manuel  de  corre- 
spondance  commerciale.  Paris.  Marcd 
Pierre.  1949.  255  pp. — Models  and  text 
covering  writing  and  handling  of  busi¬ 
ness  letters;  legal  terms  deAned. 

*  Andr6  Balbigny.  Manuel  de  corre- 
spondance  moderne.  Paris.  Marcd 
Pierre.  1948. 236  pp. — General  rules  and 
models  for  private,  ofAcial  and  business 
letters. 

*  Andr6  Balbigny.  Pour  bien  s'expri- 
mer  en  franfois.  Paris.  Marcel  Pierre. 
1948.  278  pp. — Alphabetized  list  of 
words,  preAxes  and  sufAxes,  with  indi¬ 
cation  of  their  proper  use. 

*  Pierre-Louis  Berthaud.  Bibliographie 
Occitane.  Paris.  Belles  Lettres.  1946.  xvii 
-}-  93  pp.  80  fr. — Works  in  and  about 
I^nguedocian,  1919-1942,  listed  by  sub¬ 
ject;  indexes  of  authors  and  anonymous 
works. 

*  Bibliography  of  Critical  and  Bio¬ 
graphical  References.  New  York.  Stcch- 
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crt'Hafncr.  1949.  v4-106  pp. — ^Two 
thousand  books  and  articles  on  contem> 
porary  French  literature  published 
1940-48. 

French  Miscellaneous 

M  Maurice  A.  Lubin.  De  T enseignement 
en  Haiti  .  .  .  Port-au-Prince.  Impri- 
mcrie  du  Commerce.  1947.  21  pp. — 
Reply  to  comment  of  American  profes¬ 
sor  on  status  of  Haitian  schools. 

Lt  proems  du  Prix  Goncourt.  Parb. 
Fayard.  1948.  285  pp.  200  fr. — ^Testi¬ 
mony  and  debate  in  the  Guitry-Benja- 
min-Laffont  case. 

K  Mario  Turiello.  Les  choses  et  les 
hommes  tels  qu'ils  sont.  Paris.  Degrives. 
n.d.  240  pp.  250  fr. — ^Pessimism  with¬ 
out  cynicism  or  morbidity;  antipathy  to¬ 
ward  modern  naturalism. 

Spanish  History  and 
Biography 

**  Jos6  A.  Balseiro.  Blasco  Ibdriez,  Una- 
muno,  Valle  Incldn,  Baroja—Cuatro  in- 
dividudistas  de  EspaHa.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  1949.  271  pp.  |4. — Four  evocative 
and  critical  essays;  lists  of  works  with 
dates;  bibliographies. 

Jorge  Basadre.  Historia  de  la  Repu- 
blica  del  Peru,  1822-1908.  2  vols.  Lima. 
Cultura  Antirtica.  1946.  462  &  348  pp. 
$9.90  U.S. — Attempts  a  synthesis  of  its 
history. 

^  Gastdn  Figueira.  Juan  Ramdn  Ji- 
minez.  Montevideo.  Alfar.  2nd  ed., 
1948.  125  pp. — Poet  of  the  ineffable. 

*  Manuel  Hidalgo  Nieto.  La  cuestidn 
de  las  Malvinas.  Madrid.  Consejo  Su¬ 
perior  de  Investigaciones  CientiHcas. 
1947.  xvi-|-762  pp.  -+-  52  plates.  1 10  ptas. 
— Spanish  domination  of  the  Malvinas 
(Faulkland)  Islands  and  Spanish-Brit- 
ish  relations  in  the  18th  century. 

**  Amancio  Landm  Carrasco.  Vida  y 
viajes  de  Pedro  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa. 
Madrid.  Institute  Hist6rico  de  Marina. 
1945. 307  pp.  2  maps. — Discoverer  of 
Solomon  Islands,  governor  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  colonizer  of  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan. 


*  Ricardo  Maj6  Framb.  El  itinerario  de 
Marco  Polo.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1947. 500 
pp.  32  mo. — Colorful  and  authentic  re¬ 
creation  of  people  and  times. 

^  Jorge  Newton.  Urquiza.  Buenos 
Aires.  Claridad.  1947. 366  pp.  $7  m-n. — 
The  man  who  broke  the  tyranny  of 
Rosas. 

*  Alfonso  Francisco  Ramirez.  Hombres 
notables  y  monumentos  ccionitdes  de 
Oaxaca.  Mexico.  Con  el  Autor.  1948. 192 
pp. — ^Twb  dozen  military  men,  peJiti- 
cians,  writers,  and  teachers  who  influ¬ 
enced  Mexico’s  destiny;  Oaxacan  arts 
and  industry. 

^  J.  L.  Salcedo  Bastardo.  En  fuga  hacia 
la  gloria.  Oscar  Yanes.  Carlos  J.  Bello, 
el  sabio  olvidado.  Caracas.  Asociacidn 
de  Escritores  Venezolanos.  1947.  95  pp. 
— Luis  L6pez  M6ndez,  type  of  intellec¬ 
tual  youth;  Carlos  J.  Bdlo,  medical  pio¬ 
neer. 

*  Emeterio  S.  Santovenb.  Lincoln. 
Buenos  Aires.  Americalee.  1948. 483  pp. 
$10  m-n. — With  particular  reference  to 
his  influence  on  and  attitude  toward 
Latin  America. 

*  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri.  Letras  y  hombres 
de  Venezuela.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul¬ 
tura  Econdmica.  1948.  177  pp.  $125 
U.S. — From  Miranda  and  Bolfvar  to 
Rdmulo  Gallegos  and  Mariano  Pic6n 
Salas. 

*  Francisco  Javier  Yanes.  Historia  de 
Margarita.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Edu- 
cacidn  Nacional.  1948.  277  pp. — ^First 
attempts  at  revolution,  down  to  1822; 
integral  part  of  Venezuela’s  history. 

Spanish  Literature 

**  Fernando  Alegria.  Ensayo  sobre  cinco 
temas  de  Thomas  Mann.  San  Salvador. 
Funes.  1949.  171  pp. — ^Themes:  Time, 
nature,  sex,  mystery,  disease. 

Enrique  Anderson  Imbert.  El  arte  de 
la  prosa  en  Juan  Montalvo.  Mexico.  Co- 
legio  de  Mexico.  1948. 236  pp.  $1.65  u.s. 
— Language  and  style  of  a  writer  who 
wrote  for  the  few.  Excerpts. 

^  Pedro  Salinas.  La  poesia  de  Rubin 
Dario.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1948.  295 
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pp.  $3  u^. — Sub-title;  Ensayo  sobre  el 
tema  y  los  temas  del  poeta. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Eduardo  Barrios.  Gran  senor  y  raja- 
diablos.  Santiago  dc  Chile.  Nascimento. 
1948.  494  pp. — After  sowing  his  wild 
oats,  a  stubborn,  independent  Chilean 
becomes  a  respectable  landowner. 

*  Gregorio  Lopez  y  Fuentes.  Entre- 
suelo.  Mexico.  Botas.  1948.  269  pp. — 
A  family  story  with  the  motif  that  chil¬ 
dren  first  adore  their  parents,  then  judge 
them,  then  pity  them. 

*  Abel  Mateo.  Un  vie  jo  dor  a  almen- 
dras  amargas.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec6. 
1948.  223  pp.  $7.50  m-n. — Satire  on 
murder  mysteries;  witticisms  directed 
at  British  and  Americans. 

W  Sara  Molina.  Aventuras  de  Sorelina  y 
Trifaldint.  Merida,  Yucatan.  Linotipo- 
grihea  Peninsular.  1948.  98  pp. — Pleas¬ 
ant  fairy  story  and  a  sheaf  of  fanciful 
poems. 

*  Manuel  Peyrou.  El  estruendo  de  las 
rosas.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec6.  1948.  202 
pp.  $5.50  m-n. — Intriguing  story  of 
murder,  an  unaccepted  confession,  love, 
suicide. 

*  Jenny  Pimentel  de  Borba.  Pasidn  de 
los  hombres.  Buenos  Aires.  Oaridad. 
1947.  255  pp.  $5  m-n. — Psychological 
twists  of  a  strange  love,  exile  in  Brazil, 
and  a  tortured  life. 

^  Cesireo  Rosa-Nieves.  Romdn  Bal- 
dorioty  de  Castro.  Santurce,  P.  R.  Sol- 
tero.  1948.  Ill  pp. — Historical  drama 
dealing  with  one  of  the  darkest  periods 
of  Puerto  Rican  history.  Designed  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Puerto  Rican  inde¬ 
pendence. 

^  Luis  Spota.  Murieron  a  mitad  del  rio. 
Mexico.  Con  el  Autor.  1948.  219  pp. — 
Mistreatment  of  Mexicans  who  slip 
across  the  Rio  Grande  without  papers. 
Claims  to  be  founded  on  fact. 

Spanish  Verse 

K  Felipe  Arias  Larreta.  Antara.  Lima. 
Sayari.  1948.  46  pp. — Sonnets  and  other 
expertly  written  short  poems. 

K  Ursula  Cespedes  de  Escanaverino. 


Poesias.  La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Edu- 
cacion.  1948.  137  pp. — Melancholy 

poems  of  a  talented  19th  century  Cuban 
woman.  Biographical  essay  by  Juan  J. 
Remes. 

*  Mario  Gasparini,  ed.  Traducciones 
espandas  del  Cinco  de  Mayo  de  Alejan¬ 
dro  Manzoni.  Roma.  Storia  e  Lettera- 
tura.  1948.  171  pp.  -{7  5  plates. — ^Thc 
original  with  18  Spanish  and  Spanish- 
American  translations.  Informative  in¬ 
troduction. 

^  Francisco  R.  Mejia.  Cuadros  buc6- 
licos.  Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  Autor.  1948. 
152  pp. — Matices.  Buenos  Aires.  Clari- 
dad.  n.d.  191  pp. — Love  of  Nature,  mel¬ 
ancholy,  sensitivity,  characterize  these 
verses  by  a  Dominican  poet. 

*  Las  obras  de  Ausias  March,  Jorge  de 
Montemayor,  tr.  Madrid.  Consejo  Su¬ 
perior  de  Investigaciones  Cientiticas. 
1947.  xiv-j-390  pp. — The  Carreres  li¬ 
brary  text  of  1560,  with  later  variations. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Homero  en  Cuerna¬ 
vaca.  Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1949. 
37  pp. — 15  sonnets,  classic  in  form  and 
Mexican  in  feeling. 

*  Romancero  general.  2  vols.  Angel 
Gonzilez  Palencia,  ed.  Madrid.  Consejo 
Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas. 

1947.  lxvii-1-545,  405  pp.  110  ptas. — 
Makes  available  the  rare  1600  text,  with 
emendations,  of  more  than  a  thousand 
artistic  romances.  Notes  and  indexes. 

*  Clara  Silva.  Memoria  de  la  Nada. 
Buenos  Aires.  Nova.  1948.  96  pp. — 
Quiet,  nostalgic  verses. 

Spanish  T ravel  and  Geography 

*  Atlas  Continente  Americano.  6  pp. 
Adas  America  Central  y  Antillas.  10  pp. 
Buenos  Aires.  Kapelusz.  n.d. — Physical 
and  political  maps  of  South  and  Central 
America,  and  the  Antilles. 

^  Adas  Humboldt  America.  Buenos 
Aires.  Kapelusz.  2nd  ed.,  3d  printing 

1948.  66  pp. — Index  of  geographical 
names;  political,  physical,  and  commer¬ 
cial  maps  of  the  American  continent. 

*  Agustin  del  Saz.  Nueva  Yorl(.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Seix  i  Barral.  1947.  123  pp.  16 
plates. — Easy<hair  reading,  yet  inform¬ 
ative. 
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K  Jos^  Manuel  Moneta.  Cuatro  aHos  en 
las  orcadas  del  sur.  Buenos  Aires.  Peuser. 
1948. 341  pp.,  ill.  $12  m-n. — ^Events  and 
circumstances  of  expedition  told  by  first 
Argentine  to  command  twice  such  a 
mission. 

M  Juan  Mauricio  Rugendas.  Viaje  pin- 
toresco  a  travis  del  Brasil.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emecc.  1947.  75  pp.  -f-  9  plates.  $4.50 
m-n. — 19th  century  painter  depicts  on 
canvas  and  in  words  Brazilian  people 
and  scenes. 

K  M.  Soto-Hall,  A.  C.  Rampa.  Curso  de 
geografta  americana.  Buenos  Aires. 
Kapelusz.  1948.  xvii4-451  pp.,  ill. — 
School  text;  correlates  climate  and  ge¬ 
ography  with  population  and  industry. 

Spanish  Linguistics 

Joaquin  Carreras  y  Artau.  De  Ram6n 
Lull  a  los  modernos,  ensayos  de  for- 
macidn  de  una  lengua  universal.  Barce¬ 
lona.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investiga- 
ciones  Cientificas.  1946.  41  pp. — ^From 
Lull’s  proposal  to  adopt  Latin  to  Leib¬ 
niz’  “rational  grammar.” 

K  Aurelio  Garcia  Elorrio.  Diccionario 
de  la  conjugacidn.  Buenos  Aires.  Kape¬ 
lusz.  1946.  315  pp. — Lists  12,000  verbs 
with  107  paradigms;  regular,  irregular, 
defective,  orthographic  changing,  obso¬ 
lete,  etc. 

Spanish  Essays 

V  Rafael  M.  Merchin.  Patria  y  cultura. 
La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn. 
1948.  277  pp. — Political  articles  by  a 
19th  century  journalist  who  labored  for 
Cuba’s  liberty. 

^  Josd  Manuel  Poveda.  Proemios  de 
cendculo.  La  Habana.  Ministerio  de 
Educacidn.  1948.  167  pp. — ^Essays  by  a 
Cuban  poet  (1888-1926)  influenced  by 
French  Symbolism. 

Spanish  Science 

^  Israel  Castellanos.  La  prueba  de  la 
parafina.  2  vols.  La  Habana.  Montero. 
1948.  230  pp.  4"  22  plates  &  209  pp.  4- 
9  plates. — The  Iturrioz  method  of  using 

earafhn  in  criminal  cases. 

'  Trino  Peraza  de  Ayala.  La  psiquia- 


tna  espaHola  en  el  sigh  XIX.  Madrid. 
Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones 
Cientificas.  1947.  xiv-f-lbO  pp. — ^The  be¬ 
ginnings  of  psychiatry  in  Spain  as  a  “dis- 
ciplina  patoldgica  autdnoma.” 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

^  Alfonso  Francisco  Ramirez.  Israel. 
Mexico.  Ediciones  Metropolis.  1948.  75 
pp.  $3  m-n.-r-Addresses  and  essays  by 
the  president  of  Mexico’s  Pro-Palestine 
Committee. 

*  Santo  Tomas  de  Aquino.  Medi- 
taciones.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecd.  1948. 798 
pp.  $17.50  m-n. — Arranged  according 
to  the  Holy  Days  of  the  calendar. 

German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Johann  Jakob  Bachofen.  Das  Mutter- 
recht.  2  vols.  Basel.  Schwabe.  3rd  ed., 
1948.  1177  pp.  4-  9  plates.  65  Sw.  fr. — 
The  pioneer  work  on  the  development 
of  the  family.  First  edition  1861. 

**  Rudolf  Bayr.  Karl  Heinrich  Waggeri. 
Leben  und  Werl^e.  Salzburg.  Otto 
Muller.  1947.  94  pp.  $1.75  u.s.— With 
special  attention  to  the  interaction  of 
the  Alpine  novelist’s  life  and  writing. 

^  Reinhard  Buchwald.  Goethe  und  das 
deutsche  Schicl^sal.  Miinchen.  Miin- 
chener  Verlag.  1948.  348  pp. — Goethe’s 
life  related  to  the  political  events  of  his 
time. 

M  Hans  von  Eckardt.  I  wan  der  Schrecl(- 
liche.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Klostermann. 
2nd  ed.,  1947.  396  pp.  $7.50  u.s. — ^Ivan 
as  a  “horriUe  example.” 

K  Oskar  Maurus  Fontana.  Wiener 
Schauspieler  von  Mitterwurzer  bis 
Maria  Eis.  Wien.  Amandus.  1948.  296 
pp. — By  the  dean  of  Vienna  dramatic 
critics. 

*  F.  Martini.  Die  Goethezeit.  Stuttgart. 
Schwab.  1949.  180  pp. — Derivative 
study  of  the  Age  of  Goethe. 

K  Wilhelm  Mommsen.  Die  politischen 
Anschauungen  Goethes.  Stuttgart.  Deut¬ 
sche  Verlagsanstalt.  1948.  313  pp. — 
Goethe’s  views  on  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Wars  of  Liberation  and  other  major 
events,  documented. 
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^  Jan  Petersen.  Unsere  Strasse.  Berlin. 
Dietz.  1947.  249  pp.  7.80  dm. — ^A  me¬ 
morial  to  the  brave  dead  in  Charlotten- 
burg  under  the  Nazis,  1933-34. 

*  Romain  Rolland.  Michelangelo.  Ba¬ 
sel.  Schwabe.  1948. 239  pp.  -j-  20  plates. 
12  Sw.  it. — Edited  by  Wilhdm  Herzog 
from  revised  1919  translation  by  Werner 
Klette. 

W  Eugenie  Schumann.  Erinnerungen. 
Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1943.  216  pp. — A 
classic  among  memoirs:  the  author's  fa¬ 
mous  parents  Robert  and  Klara  Schu¬ 
mann. 

W  Albert  Schweitzer.  Leben  und  Den¬ 
izen.  Kurt  Bergel,  ed.  New  York.  Holt. 
1949.  xviii-|-103+lrvii  pp. — Selections 
from  his  autobiographical  writings,  with 
vocabulary. 

«  Rudolph  Wahl.  Wandler  der  Welt. 
Friedrich  II,  der  sizilische  Staufer,  Salz¬ 
burg.  Silberboot.  n.d.  489  pp. — Clear 
picture  of  a  great  man  who  was  also  a 
dictator  and  spoiler  of  humanity. 

®  Walter  Wili.  Horaz  und  die  augus- 
teische  Kultur.  Basel.  Schwabe.  1SH8. 414 
pp.  28  Sw.  fr. — ^Examines  his  work  and 
the  culture  of  his  time. 

*  Friderike  M.  Zweig.  Stefan  Zweig, 
wie  ich  ihn  erlebte.  Stockholm.  Neuer 
Verlag.  1947.  434  pp.  4"  15  plates. — 
Affectionate  personal  memories  by  his 
first  wife. 


German  Public  Questions 

M  Louis  Emrich.  Europa  1975.  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau.  Europa.  1946.  224  pp. — 
Technical  and  cultural  oudook  for  1950- 
1975. 

*  Louis  Emrich.  Die  Zu\unft  des 
Abendlandes.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau. 
Europa.  1946.  222  pp. — ^Economic  and 
world  trade  aspects,  relations  with  U.  S., 
Asia,  and  Russia. 

*  Philipp  Lersch.  Der  Mensch  in  der 
Gegenwart.  Munchen.  Erasmus.  1947. 
174  pp. — Man’s  only  hope  is  in  return 
to  spirituality. 


German  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  I.  M.  Bochenski,  ed.  Allgemeine  Phi- 
losophische  Bibliographie.  42  pp.— 
KierJ(egaard.  33  pp. — Anti\e  Philoso- 
phie.  52  pp. — Arabische  Philosophie.  49 
pp. — Aristoteles.  48  pp. — Der  logische 
Positivismus.  24  pp.  Bern.  Francke.  1948. 
— Source  materisi  for  study  in  special 
fields  of  philosophy  or  in  its  history. 

*  Giovanni  Papini.  Papst  Cdlestin  VI. 
Briefe  an  die  Menschen.  Wien.  Aman- 
dus.  1948.  iii-|-247  pp.  25  sch. — ^Trans¬ 
lated  by  Paul  Thun-Hohenstein. 

*  Crete  Schaeder.  Gott  und  Welt.  Drei 
Kapitel  Goethescher  Weltanschauung. 
Hameln.  Seifert.  1947.424  pp. — Spirited 
discussion  of  Goethe’s  religious  think¬ 
ing. 

German  Literature 

*  Mihily  Babits.  Geschichte  der  Euro- 
pdischen  Literatur.  Zurich.  Europa. 
1948.  632  pp. — German  version  of  an 
important  Hungarian  literary  history. 

*  Ernst  Robert  Curtius.  Europdische 
Literatur  und  Lateinisches  Mittelalter. 
Bern.  Francke.  1948.  601  pp. — ^Europe’s 
literary  history  is  continuous — no  gap 
during  the  so<alled  Middle  Ages. 

*  Alfred  Doblin.  Die  literarische  Situa¬ 
tion.  Baden-Baden.  Keppler.  1947.  62 
pp. — There  is  a  prospect  that  German 
literature  may  return  to  idealism. 

*  Hermann  M.  Flasdieck.  Kunstwer\ 
und  Gesellschaft.  Heidelberg.  Winter. 
1948. 44  pp. — Study  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  literature  and  society  based  on 
examples  from  English  literature. 

^  Wilhelm  Flitner.  Goethe  im  Spat- 
werl(.  Hamburg.  Claassen  &  Goverts. 
1947.  323  pp.  $4.25  u.s. — Especially  its 
religious  and  ethical  content. 

*  Carlo  Grabber.  Giovanni  Boccaccio. 
Hamburg.  Claassen  &  Goverts.  1946. 
182  pp.  -f"  3  plates. — ^Twelve  critiques 
on  various  works;  two  chapters  on  life 
and  personality. 

*  Johannes  Hoffmeister.  Die  Heim](ehr 
des  Geistes.  Hameln.  Seifert.  n.d.  318  pp. 
— Geistesgeschichte  of  Goethe,  Holder- 
lin,  and  Hegel. 
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Vi  Hdlderlin  Jahrbuch.  Friedrich  Beiss- 
ner,  Paul  Kluckhohn,  eds.  Tubingen. 
Mohr.  1948.  244  pp. — 2  previously  un- 

f)ublished  poems,  12  papers  by  Holder* 
in  specialists;  published  by  the  Holder* 
lin  society. 

Wolfgang  Kayser.  Das  sprachliche 
Kunstwerk^.  Bern.  Francke.  1948.  438 
pp. — Fundamental  principles  of  literary 
criticism  of  prose,  poetry,  drama;  prolv 
lems  of  style  and  construction. 

Zehn jahrbuch  des  V erlages Bermann- 
Fischer  1938-1948.  Wicn-Stockholm. 
Bermann-Fischer.  1948.  425  pp. — Sc* 
lected  pages  of  German,  French,  Swiss, 
and  American  writers  published  by  this 
company. 

German  Fiction  and  Drama 

Otto  R.  Gcrvais.  Finanzamt  Insel- 
stadt.  Bcrlin-Gruncwald.  Herbig.  1948. 
421  pp.  12  dm. — Embezzlement — true 
and  fdse  values;  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  to  December,  1940. 

*  Joachim  von  der  Goltz.  Die  Ergriffen- 
en.  Giitcrsloh.  Bertelsmann.  1948.  193 
pp. — 5  stories  born  of  love  for  mankind 
and  belief  in  ethical  values. 

**  Carl  Haensel.  Der  Kampf  urns  Mat¬ 
terhorn.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1947.  178 
pp. — Based  on  facts. 

^  Herbert  von  Hocrncr.  Der  graue 
Reiter.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1940.  187 
pp. — Reprint  in  the  Adolf  Spemanns 
Sonderausgabe  scries.  First  edition  En* 
horn,  1940. 

Herbert  von  Hocrncr.  Die  Kutscher- 
in  des  Zaren.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1938. 
195  pp. — Three  stories;  reprinted  in  the 
Adolf  Spemanns  Sonderausgabe  scries. 
First  edition  Engelhorn,  1936. 

*  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  iMStspiele 
II.  Stockholm.  Bcrmann-Fischer.  1948. 
469  pp.  $5.75  U.S. — Contains  Silvia  im 
Stern;  Die  Heirat  wider  WiUen;  Die 
Ldstigen;  Der  Schwierige. 

^  Hans  Hcnny  Jahnn.  Das  Holzschiff. 
Miinchcn.  Wcismann.  1949.  216  pp. 
8.50  dm. — Of  seafaring  adventure  and 
murder;  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny. 

*  Kurt  Kluge.  Der  GlocI(engiesser 
Christoph  Mahr.  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn. 

I 


1934.  198  pp. — ^Lesson  in  optimism. 
First  cd.,  1933. 

^  Kurt  Kluge.  Der  Herr  Kortum.  Stutt* 
gart.  Engelhorn.  2nd  ed.,  1947.  751  pp. 
—Reissue  of  the  bulky  history  of  Kurt 
Kluge’s  Don  Quixote. 

^  Kurt  Kluge.  Die  Zaubergeige.  Stutt* 
gart.  Engelhorn.  1948.  218  pp. — ^Poor 
boy  wins  career  and  wife  with  the  help 
of  his  magic  Violin.  296th  thousand. 

*  Gertrud  von  Lc  Fort.  Der  Kranz  der 
Engel.  Munchen.  Beckstein.  1948.  314 
pp. — Catholic  girl  remains  faithful  to 
her  lover  who  has  lost  his  belief  in  God. 

*  Thomas  Mann.  Be^enntnisse  des 
Hochstaplers  Felix  Krull.  Amsterdam. 
Querido.  1948.  189  pp. — Reissue  of 
fragment. 

*  Gerhart  Herrmann  Mostar.  Der 
schwarze  Ritter.  Berlin.  Dietz.  1946. 155 
pp.  3  rm. — ^Thc  young  Karl  Marx. 

*  Fred  Ncumcycr.  Treue.  Heidelberg. 
Schneider.  1948.  135  pp.  3.50  dm. — 
Four  stories  laid  in:  19th  century  aristo* 
cratic  milieu.  Trinity  College,  Oregon, 
the  French  Revolution. 

*  Georg  Saiko.  Auf  dem  Floss.  Wies¬ 
baden.  Limes.  1948.  619  pp. — ^Trouble 
and  tragedy  on  a  large  Austrian  estate 
during  the  past  two  or  three  decades. 

*  Franz  Wcrfcl.  Erzdhlungen  aus  xwei 
Welten,  I:  Krieg  und  Nachl(rieg.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bermann-Fischer.  1948.  299  pp. 
— ^Tales,  factual  and  fanciful,  inspi^ 
by  the  serious  problems  of  the  present. 

*  Ernst  Wicchert.  Marchen.  2  vols. 
Zurich.  Raschcr.  1947,  1949.  413  &  398 
pp.,  ill. — Forty  fairy  talcs  written  during 
1944-45;  poetic,  simple  style,  gloomy 
motif. 

*  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Barbara  Blomberg. 
Amsterdam.  Bermann  *  Fischer.  1948. 
228  pp. — Eloquent  portrayal  of  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  Charles  V  and  mother  of  Don 
Juan  of  Austria. 

Arnold  Zweig.  Das  Beil  von  Wands- 
be\.  Stockholm.  Ncucr  Vcrlag.  1947. 
682  pp. — The  fortunes  of  a  butcher  and 
his  brave  wife  symbolize  the  decline  of 
Nazism. 
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German  Verse 

*  Hans  Carossa.  Gesammelte  Gedichte. 
Zurich.  Arche.  1949.  182  pp.  $3.50  u.s. 
— Poems  from  1898  till  1^6. 

*  Leonard  Forster.  German  Poetry 
1944-1948.  Cambridge.  Bowes  &  Bowes. 
1949.  72  pp.  6  s. — Lyrics  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Zones  grouped  as  “Ruin  Poetry,” 
“Concentration  Camp  Poetry,”  “GuUt 
Poetry.” 

*  Goethe’s  Faust.  J.  F.  L.  Raschen,  cd. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Thrift  Press.  1949. 360  pp. 
— Metric,  rhymed  bilingual  edition; 
notes  for  the  general  reader. 

*  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Gedichte  1916- 
1948.  Amsterdam.  Bermann-Fischer. 
1948. 143  pp. — Selected  from  the  30-year 
output  of  a  Rheinlander  who  is  now  an 
American  citizen. 

German  Art 

*  Das  schwarze  Gebethuch.  Ernst 
Trenkler,  ed.  Wien.  Deuticke.  1948.  31 
pp.  42  plates. — Critical  comments  on 
an  illuminated  15th  century  MS. 

*  Ernst  Trenkler.  Das  Evangeliar  des 
Johannes  von  Troppau.  Klagenfurt  & 
Wien.  Joh.  Leon  &n.  1948.  70  pp.,  18 
full-page  facsimiles. — Beautiful  example 
of  14th  century  miniature  painting.  In¬ 
troductory  essay. 

German  Science 

*  Ludwig  von  Bertalanfty.  Das  bio- 
logische  Weltbild.  Vol.  1:  Die  Stellung 
des  Lebens  in  Natur  und  Wissenschajt. 
Bern.  Francke.  1949.  202  pp.  11  Sw.  fr. 
— Claims  to  be  the  first  attempt  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  modern  concept  of  the  world 
from  the  biologist’s  point  of  view. 

*  Kurt  Hildebrandt.  Goethes  Naturer- 
l^enntnis.  Hamburg.  Strom.  1947.  379 
pp. — Goethe  was  the  natural  mediator 
between  man’s  inner  and  exterior 
worlds. 

*  Martin  Loesche.  Goethes  geistige 
Welt.  Stuttgart.  Hirzcl.  1948.  380  pp. — 
How  Goethe  came  to  think  as  he  did 
about  the  natural  sciences. 

German  Essays 

*  Walter  Monch.  Das  Gastmahl.  Ham¬ 


burg.  Hugo.  1947.  414  pp.  +  8  plates. 
— Comparison  of  ideas:  Plato  and  Mar- 
siglio  Ficino,  Voltaire  and  Shakespeare, 
Diderot  and  Goethe,  Poe  and  Baude¬ 
laire. 

*  Adalbert  Stifter.  Das  welterhaltende 
Gesetz.  Fritz  Krokel,  ed.  Giiterslc^. 
Bertelsmann.  1948.  295  pp. — 367  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  writings  of  the  great 
Austrian  thinker,  introduced  by  a  100- 
page  biography. 

German  Miscellaneous 

^  Honor6  de  Balzac.  Massimilla  Doni. 
109  pp. — Edwin  Fischer.  Johann  Se¬ 
bastian  Bach.  40  pp. — Hafis.  Uebeslie- 
der.  Rudolf  Berger,  tr.  42  pp. — Omar 
Khayyam.  Die  Sinnspruche.  Rudolf 
Berger,  tr.  77  pp. — ^Turgenjew.  Erste 
Liebe.  78  pp.  Bern.  Scherz.  1948. — At¬ 
tractive  small  volumes  of  the  Parnassus 
series:  two  verse,  two  fiction,  one  biogra- 

*  Schweizer  Lexicon.  7  vols.  Zurich. 
Encyclios.  1945-48.  $12  u.s.  ea. — Com- 
pletest  and  most  reliable  post-war  Ger¬ 
man-language  encyclopedia. 

Danish  Miscellaneous 

*  Carl  C.  Christensen.  Sanlft  Nil(<daj 
og  det  gamle  Sl(ipperl(varter.  1948.  35 
pp. — Latinerl(varteret.  1947.  31  pp. — 
Oml(ring  Rundetaarn.  1946.  34  pp. — 
Kpbenhavn.  Christoffer.  —  Illustrated 
guides  to  old  Copenhagen. 

*  Leo  Swane.  Christen  Kpbl{e.  K^ben- 
havn.  Schultz.  1948.  95  pp.  32  kr. — 
Critical  study  of  Kpbke  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  37  of  his  paintings. 

Dutch  Miscellaneous 

*  Ida  G.  M.  Gerhardt.  Buiten  schot. 
Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1947. 58  pp. 
— A  poet  who  finds  happiness  in  the 
litde  things  of  life. 

*  E.  F.  Steinmetz.  Vocabularium  Bo- 
tanicum.  Amsterdam.  The  Author. 
1947.  366  pp.  $4.75  u.s. — Scientific  bo¬ 
tanical  vocabulary  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Dutch,  German,  English,  and  French. 

*  Jan  Gerhard  Toonder.  Gevecht  om 
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genade.  Amsterdam.  E>c  Bezige  Bij. 
1948.  380  pp.  7.90  g. — Study  of  a  soiil 
tormented  by  remorse  and  inferiority 
complex. 

U  Wie  Is  Dat?  Naamlijst  van  hel^ende 
personen  op  eU(  gebied  in  het  Konin- 
der  Nedcrlanden  .  .  .  5dc  uitgave. 
’s.-Gravenhage.  1948.  580  pp.  $7.95  U4. 
— First  edition  in  ten  years. 

English  History 

William  Cary.  Poland  Struggles  For¬ 
ward.  New  York.  Greenberg.  1949.  192 
pp.  -j-  15  plates. — Courage  and  hard 
work  rebuilt  a  ruined  country. 

*  Daniel'Rops.  Sacred  History.  K. 
Madge,  tr.  New  York.  Longmans, 
Green.  1949.  433  pp.  $4.50.— Old  Tesu- 
ment  events  related  to  the  history  of 
neighboring  civilizations. 

Cornwell  B.  Rogers.  The  Spirit  of 
Revolution  in  1789.  Princeton.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press.  1949.  xi-f-363  pp. 
$5. — Public  opinion  of  the  time  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  political  songs  and  popular 
literature;  bibliography. 

English  Philosophy 

Gabriel  Marcel.  The  Philosophy  of 
Existence.  Manya  Harari,  tr.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1949.  viii-|-96 
pp.  $2.75. — The  Christian  position; 
critical  survey  of  Sartre’s  philosophy. 

*  Jean  Wahl.  A  Short  Hista^  of  Ex¬ 
istentialism.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1949.  58  pp.  $2.75. — Skeletal 
analysis  of  the  thought  of  its  proponents; 
statements  by  various  intellectuals. 

English  Literature 

*  Andr^  Gide.  Dostoevsl{y.  Norfolk, 
Conn.  New  Directions.  1949.  176  pp. 
$2.50. — Reissue  of  1925  translation  of 
six  lectures  by  Gide. 

*  Jos6  Hernindez.  Martin  Fierro.  New 
York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1948.  xxxvi  -f- 
193  pp.  $3. — ^Translated  into  English 
prose  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Henry  Alfred  Holmes. 

^  New  Directions  10.  New  York.  New 
Directions.  1948.  512  pp.  $4.50. — Some 


cream  skimmed  from  the  poetry  and 

Erose  of  American  and  foreign  writers. 

^  Mario  A.  Pei.  French  Precursors  of 
the  Chanson  de  Roland.  New  York.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press.  1948.  xiv 
105  pp.  $3. — Comparisons  with  early  re¬ 
ligious  poetry  in  versification,  syntax, 
vocabulary,  style,  themes. 

Arturo  Torres-Rioscco.  New  World 
Literature.  Tradition  and  Revolt  in 
Latin  America.  Berkeley.  University  of 
California  Press.  1949.  250  pp.  $3.75. — 
Hispanic-American  literature  from  co¬ 
lonial  to  present  times,  related  to  social 
and  political  background. 

English  Miscellaneous 

**  Howard  Peacey.  The  Meaning  of  the 
Alphabet.  Los  Angeles.  Murray  &  Gee. 
1948.  96  pp.  $3. — “. . .  there  is  a  natural 
scheme  of  rational  meanings  or  values 
in  the  spoken  letters  of  the  alphabet. . . .” 
*  Alexander  Petofi.  Sixty  Poems.  E.  B. 
Pierce  and  E.  Delmar,  trs.  Budapest. 
Petofi  Society  (New  York.  Joha^es 
Press).  1948. 78  pp.$2.50. — Spontaneous 
lyrics  of  life’s  humble  joys  and  love  of 
freedom. 

**  Porter  Sargent.  Dangerous  Trends. 
Boston.  The  Author.  31st  ed.,  1948.  190 
pp.  $2. — Revised  40-year-old  handbook 
of  private  schools;  exposes  their  use  in 
furthering  totalitarian  control. 

^  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Nausea.  Lloyd  Alex¬ 
ander,  tr.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  238  pp.  $2.50. — ^First  English 
translation,  although  the  original  ap- 
ared  in  1938. 

Slavonic  Encyclopaedia.  Joseph  S. 
Roucek,  ed.  New  York.  Philosophical 
Library.  1949. 1445  2-col.  pp. — ^Items  on 
Slavic  civilizations;  biographies  of  their 
leaders;  their  constitutions. 

*  Otto  Strasser.  Germany  in  a  Dis¬ 
united  World.  Eastbourne,  England. 
Lifestream.  1947.  31  pp. — Analysis  of 
Russian-American-British  relations  and 
partial  arguments  for  a  regenerated 
Germany. 

Finnish  Miscellaneous 

*  Edwin  Linkomies.  Antii\in  Kult- 
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tuuri,  tut\imu\sen  \ohteena.  Helsinki. 
Otava.  1947.  177  pp. — A  rapid  survey 
of  Greek  and  Roman  culture. 

^  Jean  Sibelius,  KasiJ{irjoitu\sia.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Westerlund.  (New  York.  Finnish- 
American  Trading  Corp.,  41 E.  50th  St.) 
1945.  57  pp.  $4. — 12  MSS  covering  30 
years;  text  in  Finnish,  Swedish  and  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Flemish  Fiction 

V  Johan  Daisne.  De  man  die  zijn  hoar 
l{ort  lies  i^nippen.  Bruxelles.  Manteau. 
1947.  281  pp.  80  Bel.  fr. — A  love  tran¬ 
scending  the  physical  and  temporal. 

*  August  Vermeylen.  Twee  crienden. 
Bruxelles.  Manteau.  1943  (1947).  211 
pp. — Triangle  story,  planned  in  1897, 
hrst  published  in  1941. 

Italian  Memoirs 

*  Primo  Levi.  Se  questo  b  un  uomo. 
Torino.  De  Silva.  is47.  198  pp. — Mem¬ 
ories  of  the  Ausschwitz  death  camp. 

V  Giuseppe  Marotta.  San  Gennaro  non 
dice  mai  no.  Milano.  Longanesi.  1948. 
210  pp.  400  1. — A  journalist’s  trip  to 
post-war  Naples  after  20  years’  absence. 

Italian  Fiction 

Luigi  Bartolini.  Ladri  di  biciclette. 
Milano.  Longanesi.  1948.  218  pp.  450  1. 
. — Subdy  ironic  etching  of  post-war 
Rome  from  the  “wrong  side  of  the 
tracks.’’ 

*  Franco  Fortini.  Agonia  di  Natale. 
Torino.  Einaudi.  1948.  161  pp.  500  1. — 
Psychological  analysis  of  the  last  weeks 
of  a  young  man  afflicted  with  an  incur¬ 
able  disease. 

*  Natalia  Ginzburg.  E  stato  cosi.  To¬ 
rino.  Einaudi.  1947.  127  pp.  240  1. — A 

^wife  shoots  her  faithless  husband. 

_ nmaso  LandolH.  Racconto  d’aw 

tunno.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1947.  182  pp. 
— ^Tragedy  involving  eccentric  noble¬ 
man,  his  mentally  deranged  daughter, 
and  young  Italian  during  World  War  II. 
W  Marino  Moretti.  7/  fiocco  verde.  Ve¬ 
rona.  Mondadori.  1948.  375  pp.  600  1. — 
Central  figure:  a  lively,  human  sort  of 


bishop;  motif:  a  heavy  responsibility 
obediently  accepted. 

*  Vasco  Pratolini.  Mestiere  da  vaga- 
bondo.  Verona.  Mondadori.  1947.  103 
pp.  280  1. — Sketches  of  five  women; 
narration  of  a  train  trip  in  a  third-class 
compartment. 

**  Vasco  Pratolini.  //  quartiere.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  New  ed.,  1947. 221  pp. — Ado¬ 
lescence  in  a  |xx>r  quarter  of  Florence. 

^  Elio  Vittorini.  II  garofano  rosso,  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1948.  500  1. — Re-edi¬ 
tion  of  a  novel  suppressed  by  the  Fascists 
in  1936. 

Italian  Verse 

^  Vincenzo  Cardarelli.  Poesie.  Verona. 
Mondadori.  5th  ed.,  1948.  163  pp.  350  1. 
— Short  lyrics  by  an  exponent  of  mod¬ 
ernism;  critical  introduction. 

*  Amadeo  Marcarelli.  La  Corona  di 
Spine.  Milano  &  Roma.  Gastaldi.  1948. 
91  pp. — Graceful  and  thoughtful  poems, 
sometimes  near-philosophical. 

Italian  Miscellaneous 

*  Cesare  Brandi.  Carmine  o  della  pit- 
tura  con  due  saggi  su  Duccio  e  Picasso. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1947.  331  pp.  600  1. 
— Brandi’s  first  and  fundamental  dia¬ 
logue  on  art;  two  essays  on  antithetical 
artists. 

*  Chi  h?  Dizionario  biografico  degH 
Uaiiani  d'oggi.  Roma.  5  th  ed.,  1948. 1075 
pp.  S9  u j.  —  Completely  reworked. 
Brought  down  to  July  1948. 

^  Benedetto  Croce.  Filosofia  e  storia 
(Saggi  filosofici  XIII)  Bari.  Laterza. 
1949.  375  pp. — Essays  on  the  autonomy 
of  aesthetics,  philosophy  as  the  method 
of  historiography,  moral  responsibility 
of  political  actions. 

*  Robert  A.  Hall,  Jr.  Descriptive  Italian 
Grammar.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1948.  xi-|-228  pp.  $5.— 
Present-day  standard  Italian;  word  deri¬ 
vations. 

Portuguese  History  and 
Biography 

^  Nelson  de  Senna.  O  cinquentendrio 
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de  Belo  Horizonte.  Bclo  Horizonte. 
Oficinas  da  imprensa  Oficial.  1948.  70 
pp. — Reviews  the  history  of  the  hand¬ 
some  capital  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil. 

K  Nelson  de  Senna.  Belo  Horizonte. 
The  Author.  1945.  47  pp. — Brazilian 
writer,  teacher  and  public  servant. 

Portuguese  Fiction 
If  Antonio  Acaua.  Capitao  de  embos- 
cadas.  P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1948.  221 
pp. — Struggle  between  Brazilian  colon¬ 
ists  and  Dutch  invaders,  toward  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century. 

K  Fran  Martins.  Mar  Oceano.  Contos. 
Fortaleza.  Cla.  1948.  167  pp. — Moving 
tales  of  the  Brazilian  sert&o. 

If  L.  Romanowski.  .  .  .  e  os  trigais  on- 
dtdavam.  Porto  Alegre.  Uniao.  1947. 
315  pp. — Psychological  study  illustrating 
the  evil  of  neglecting  education  in  sex 
matters. 

Portuguese  Linguistics 
If  Americo  Costa.  Diciondrio  corogrd- 
fico  de  Portugal  Continental  e  Insular, 
12  vols.  Porto,  Portugal.  Livraria  Civili- 
za^o.  1949. 836  to  1502  pp.  2,800  csc^ 
Archaeological,  biographical,  etymologi¬ 
cal,  heraldic,  hydrographic,  historic^, 
orographic. 

If  Nelson  de  Senna.  A  influincia  do 
Indio  na  linguagem  Brasileira.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Ministerio  da  Agricultura.  1947. 
34  pp.  4*  8  plates. — Address  during 
‘'Indian  Week”  1946,  on  word  contri¬ 
butions  from  Tupi  and  Guarani. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

If  Genolino  Amado.  O  pdssaro  ferido. 
P6rto  Alegre.  Globo.  1948.  250  pp. — 
Brief  sketches  of  life  in  Rio. 

If  Austregesilo  de  Athayde.  Fora  da  im¬ 
prensa.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Cruzeiro.  1948. 
177  pp. — Literary  impressions  of  a  well- 
known  editor  and  columnist. 

If  Mario  Quintana.  Sapato  florido.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Globo.  1948.  131  pp. — 
Whimsical  comment,  in  separate  sen¬ 
tences  and  short  paragraphs,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  Ram6n  G6mez  de  la 
Serna. 


If  Alberto  Ribeiro  Lamego  (Lamego 
Filho).  O  homem  e  a  Guanabara.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Instituto  Brasileiro  de  Geo- 
grafia  e  Estatistica.  1948.  294  pp.,  ill. — 
Fusion  of  geographic,  economic  and 
cultural  elements  that  created  Rio.  Bibli¬ 
ography  and  index. 

If  Daniel  S.  Wogan.  A  literatura  his- 
pano-americana  no  Brasil:  1877-1944. 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1948.  98  pp.  $4. — ^The  Brazil¬ 
ians’  contribution  to  the  history  and 
criticism  of  Spanish-American  letters; 
822  annotated  entries. 

Swedish  Fiction 

If  Gunnar  Brolund.  Narren.  Stockholm. 
Ljus.  1948.  80  pp.  6.25  kr. — 10  bizarre 
short  stories. 

If  Sigfrid  Lindstrom.  Sagor  pd  vers  och 
prosa.  Stockholm.  Gebers.  1948. 368  pp. 
13.59  kr. — Skilful  and  straightforward 
short  stories,  narrative  and  lyric  verse. 

Swedish  Miscellaneous 
If  Bol(vdnnens  julbol(  1948.  Stockholm. 
Sallskapet  Bokvannerna.  1948.  180  pp. 
— Papers  on  book  collecting  and  literary 
subjects. 

If  Akke  Kumlien.  Bol^stav  och  ande. 
Stockholm.  Norstedts.  1948.  127  pp.,  ill. 
— Study  of  book  designing. 

If  Vem  dr  det?  Svensl(  biografisl(  hand- 
bo\.  St^kholm.  1949.  1170  pp.  $7.— 
First  edition  since  1943. 

Unclassified 

If  Emili  Vallis.  Vocabulari  Castelld^ 
Catald.  Barcelona.  Seix  i  Barral.  1935. 
342  pp. — With  short  section  on  pronun¬ 
ciation,  model  and  irregular  verbs. 

If  Katalogy  Knihoven  Kolejt  Karlovy 
University.  Praha.  National  and  Univer¬ 
sity  Library.  1948.  97  pp. — Facsimile 
of  two  ancient  catalogues  of  the  600- 

i ear-old  Charles  University. 

^  Kunisaki  Jihei.  Kamishuhi  choho\i. 
A  Handy  Guide  to  Papermal(ing. 
Charles  E.  Hamilton,  tr.  Berkeley.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Press.  1948.  78  pp., 
ill. — Reproduction  of  edition  of  1798, 
English  translation,  notable  illustration. 
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M  Adam,  Butler.  Grammar  of  the  Malay 
Language,  New  York.  Hafner.  1948. 
113  pp.  $2. — Syntax,  pronunciation, 
idioms,  translation  material. 

Vartan  Melkonian.  Your  Oriental 
Poly  glossary.  The  Author,  c/o  Port  Di- 
rectorat  Margil,  Basra,  Iraq.  1943. 79  pp. 
— Everyday  English  words  and  phrases 
with  romanized  Arabic,  Iranian  and 
Turkbh  equivalents. 

*  Bozhestvenaya  liturgia  Sviatovo  Ion- 

Son  Marcos,  the  new  literary  bi¬ 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Lima,  is  oB  to  a  promising  start.  The 
first  number,  released  in  Autumn  1947, 
carried  articles  on  Pedro  Salinas,  Andr^ 
Maurois,  the  Persiles  y  Sigismunda  of 
Cervantes,  on  Caracteristicas  crimind- 
genas,  De  la  enfermedad  a  la  salud,  and 
a  variety  of  alert  and  readable  miscel¬ 
lany. 

“In  May,  1858,  a  handsome  bearded 
stranger  called  on  Thackeray  in  London, 
announcing  himself  as  a  Russian  ad¬ 
mirer  of  his  books — Ivan  Turgenev. 
They  took  a  liking  to  each  other,  and 
‘before  long  Turgenev  was  regaling 
Thackeray  with  a  Russian  folk-song  that 
made  him  shake  his  sides  with  laughter.’ 
Had  there  been  more  laughter  in  Anglo- 
Russian  relations,  the  En^ish  portrait 
of  the  Russian  Soul  might  have  been 
more  genial,  if  less  mystical.” — Dorothy 
Brewster,  mThe  American  Scholar. 

The  French  American  Review  is  a 
new  quarterly  published  by  the  Institut 
Fran^ais  de  Washington  and  edited  by 
Gilbert  Chinard  and  Joseph  M.  Carri^re. 
Its  purpose  is  “to  provide  the  general 
public  as  well  as  professional  historians 
with  significant  data  [on  the  history  of 
French- American  relations]  through  the 
publication  of  documents  and  studies 
both  in  French  and  in  English.” 

“God  made  women  without  a  sense  of 
humor  so  that  they  could  love  men  and 


na  Zlato-oustovo.  Archbishop  Benjamin, 
ed.  New  York.  “Rossiya.”  4th  ed.,  1948. 
319  pp.,  32  mo.  $1.75. — ^The  Divine 
Liturgy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  with 
English  translation  for  Russian  Ortho¬ 
dox  youth  of  America. 

^  The  Bhagavadgita,  with  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay,  Sanskrit  Text,  English 
Translation  and  Notes  by  S.  Radhak- 
rishnan.  New  York.  Harper.  1948.  388 
pp. — Translator  is  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  at  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

not  laugh  at  them.” — (Miss)  H.  M. 
Outhwaite,  in  India  Digest,  Ahmedabad 
3,  India. 

“Rilke  always  showed  a  special  liking 
for  those  beings  whom  the  world  of 
men  calls  'old  maids.*  Not  so  much  from 
pity  in  the  vague  sense  of  the  ‘careless’ 
man,  but  because  he  approached  the 
woman  from  the  woman’s  point  of  view. 
Rilke  was  devoted  to  women  as  perhaps 
no  other  man  before  him.  That  is  why 
the  so-called  ‘beautiful’  woman  did  not 
exist  for  him.  She  too  is  a  creation  of  the 
‘careless’  man,  the  dilettante  who  does 
not  penetrate  at  all  or  merely  in  a  ‘care¬ 
less’  manner  .  .  .” — Rudolf  Kassner  in 
Partisan  Review. 

Among  prominent  German  writers 
who  have  recently  been  sentenced  for 
war  crimes  are  Erich  Edwin  Dwinger, 
fined  1,500  marks;  Erwin  Guido  Kol- 
benheyer,  given  six  months  in  the  work- 
house;  Hans  Zoberlin,  sentenced  to 
death  for  mass  murder;  Heinrich  An- 
acker,  fined  500  marks  and  sent  to  the 
workhouse  for  60  days;  Erich  Czech- 
Jochberg,  author  of  a  biography  of  Hit¬ 
ler,  given  5  years  at  hard  labor. 

Salvador  Ortiz  Vidales  contributes 
to  Suma  Bibliogrdfica  No.  8,  Mexico 
City,  a  list  of  the  500  basic  books  by 
Mexicans  and  about  Mexico.  The  head¬ 
ings  are:  Art,  Bibliography,  Natural  Sci¬ 
ence,  Social  Science,  Economics,  Edu¬ 
cation,  Folklore,  History,  Fiction,  Po¬ 
etry,  Theater,  Essays,  Travels. 
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A 

Acrcment,  Germaine  Le  triomphe  du 
printemps  155 

Acuna,  Jos6  Basileo  Quctzalcoatl  171 
Adam,  Tassilo  &  James  P.  Butler  Gram¬ 
mar  of  the  Malay  Language  409 
Adorno,  Theodor  W.  see  Max  Hork- 
heimer 

Afmaelisl^yedja  til  Hallddrs  Her- 
mannssonar  6.  Jantiar  1948  83 
Agnon,  Shmuel  Yosef  Days  of  Awe  299 
Aguilera  Patino,  Luisita  El  panameno 
visto  a  travis  de  su  lenguaje  69 
Alands  Folkminnesfdrbund  Aldndsl{^ 
odling:  arslH)l(  191 

Aldunate  Phillips,  Arturo  Un  pueblo  en 
busca  de  su  destino:  Chile,  pais  indus¬ 
trial  383 

Alegria,  Fernando  Ensayo  sobre  cinco 
temas  de  Thomas  Mann  384 
Alfven,  Hugo  Forsta  satsen  90 
Allary,  Jean  Nouvelle  histoire  d'Angle- 
terre  249 

Allem,  Maurice  Alfred  de  Musset  263 
Alvarado  Garaicoa,  Teodoro  La  doc- 
trina  internacional  de  Franl^lin  D. 
Roosevelt  61 

Ambroise,  Georges  Dix  sibcles  de  phi- 
losophie  152 

Ameghino,  Florentino  La  antiguedad 
del  hombre  en  el  Plata  173 
Ammann-Meuring,  Freddy  Die  Aben- 
teuer  des  Kapitdn  Stee\boom  179 
Andersen,  H.  C.  Romerskje  Dagbpger 
295 

Anderson,  Robert  Gordon  The  City  and 
the  Cathedral  187 

Andrade  Crispino,  Antonio  La  revolu- 
ci6n  por  el  salario  en  Colombia  64 
Andr6s  Alvarez,  Valentin  iTarari!  Pirn, 
Pam,  Pum.  Sentimental  Dancing  170 
Angyal,  Andreas  Barocl(  in  Ungarn  286 
Anthologie  du  cinema.  Retrospective 
par  les  textes  de  Part  muet  qui  devint 
parlant  see  Marcel  Lapierre 
Areal,  Angelica  de  Siempre  habrd 
tiempo  385 

Arevalo  Martinez,  Rafael  Por  un  ca- 
minito  asi  260 


Armandy,  Andr6  Le  padrio  54 
Arnaud,  Gabriel  Le  paroissien  155 
Aron,  Robert  et  al.  De  Marx  au  marx- 
isme  1848-1948  152 
Arx,  Casar  von  Bruder  in  Christo  394 
Athayde,  Austregesilo  de  Fora  da  im- 
prensa  410 

Atkins,  Stuart  P.  My  Debt  to  Goethe 
349 

Aubert,  Marcel  La  France  glorieuse  au 
Moyen  Age  161 

Aubry,  G.-Jean  Valery  Larbaud.  Sa  vie 
et  son  oeuvre.  I:  La  jeunesse  (1881- 
1920)  355 

Aubry,  Octave  Die  franzdsische  Revolu¬ 
tion.  I:  Die  Zertrummerung  des 
Konigtums  174 

Aurbacher,  Ludwig  Die  Geschichte  von 
den  sieben  Schwaben  179 
Aury,  Dominique  see  Jean  Paulhan 
Avanzi,  Gianetto  La  bibliografia  italiana 
86 

A  Venturas  del  Capitdn  Alonso  de  Con¬ 
treras  see  Manuel  Serrano  y  Sanz 
Avila,  Segundo  La  alondra  de  plata  198 
Aym6,  Marcel  Uranus  268 
Azorin,  Con  Cervantes  169 

B 

Babel,  Isaak  Benya  Kri\,  the  Gangster, 
and  Other  Stories  300 
Babits,  Mihily  Geschichte  der  Euro- 
pdischen  Literatur  393 
Bachofen,  Johann  Jakob  Das  Mutter- 
recht  355 

Bagulesco,  Georges  La  Nouvelle  Re¬ 
ligion  372 

Bakshy,  Alexander,  ed.  Soviet  Scene.  Six 
Plays  of  Russian  Life  80 
Baluta,  Jos.  F.  Practical  Handboo\  of 
the  Polish  Language  86 
Bandeira,  Manuel  Mafua  de  Malungo. 
Jogos  onomdsticos  e  outros  versos  de 
circumstdneia  194 — Poesias  completas 
195 

Banti,  Anna  Artemisia  306 
Banuelos  Garcia,  Misael  La  ciencia  y  la 
tScnica  173 
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Barres,  Maurice  Mes  cahiers.  XII.  1919- 
20  370 

Barrios,  Eduardo  Gran  senor  y  raja- 
diablos  363 

Barzcl,  Charles  Mort  et  vivant  268 
Bassols  de  Ciiment,  M.  Sintaxis  histdrica 
de  la  lengua  latina  173 
Battistelli,  Vincenzina  11  libro  del  fan- 
ciullo.  La  letteratura  per  I’injanzia 
305 

Baudelaire  One  Hundred  Poems  from 
Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  see  C.  F.  MacIn¬ 
tyre 

Baum,  Vicki  Schici(^salsflug  73 
Baumgarten,  Sindor  A  modern  szellem 
eszt6ti\dja  82 

Bay,  Jens  Christian  John  Robertsons 
Danmarl(srejse  og  andre  store  Be- 
givenheder  296 
Bearn,  Pierre  Misbres  155 
Beaumont,  Germaine  La  roue  d'tn for¬ 
tune  268 

Beauvoir,  Simone  de  L’ Amiri que  au 
jour  le  jour  162 

Becher,  Ulrich  Reise  zum  blauen  Tag 
75 

Beck,  Marcel  Gedan^e,  Schrift  und 
Buck  286 

Beissner,  Friedrich  &  Paul  Kluckhohn, 
eds.  Holderlin-Jahrbuch.  Jahrgang 
1947  289 

Belot,  Paul  Aux  lueurs  des  fours  ilec- 
triques  375 

Bcmont,  F.  Histoire  de  ITnde  45 
Benda,  Julien  Du  style  d’idies  50 
Bergengruen,  Werner  Dies  Irae.  Eine 
Dichtung  76 

Bergman,  Gosta  A  Short  History  of  the 
Swedish  Language  404 
Bergsgard,  Arne  Nasjonaliteten  i  euro- 
peisl^  historie  86 

Berguin,  Henri  see  Jules  Humbert 
Bernard,  Theos  Hindu  Philosophy  185 
Bertalanfly,  Ludwig  von  Die  Stellung 
des  Lebens  in  Natur  und  Wissenschaft 
398 

Bertelc,  Ren6  Henri  Michaux  378 
Berti,  Jose  Espejismo  de  la  selva  170 
Berto,  Giuseppe  The  Sky  is  Red  187 
Bertolino,  Alberto  Economia  del  dopo- 
guerra  305 

Betocchi,  Carlo  Notizie  di  prosa  e  poesia 
407 


Bezerra  de  Freitas  Forma  e  expressdo  no 
romance  brasileiro  255 
Bhagavadgita,  The  411 
Bierck,  Harold  A.,  Jr.  Vida  publica  de 
Don  Pedro  Gual  165 
Billy,  Andre  Apollinaire  378 — Max 
Jacob  378 

Blaha,  FrantiSek  Medicina  na  scesti  182 
Blanck,  Anton  Carl  Michael  Bellman 
197 

Blin,  Georges  Le  sadisme  de  Baudelaire 
373 

Bochenski,  I.  M,  Europdische  Philo- 
sophie  der  Gegenwart  71 
Bodenek,  Jan  Zapdlene  srdce  89 
Bodmer,  Martin  Eine  Bibliothek 
W  eltliteratur  178 
Bocl,  Lil  Cligne  d'un  257 
Boer,  Jo  Melancholie  der  verzenken 
jaren  400 

Bond,  Otto  F.  see  Carlos  Castillo 
Bon  jour,  Edgar  Die  Griindung  des 
Schweizerischen  Bundesstaates  286 
Bonnet,  Georges  Fin  d’une  Europe  249 
Bonno,  Gabriel  La  culture  et  la  civili¬ 
sation  britanniques  devant  I’opinion 
franfoise  de  la  Paix  d’Utrecht  aux 
Lettres  philosophiques  (1713-1734) 
373 

Bonomo,  Umberto  La  Madonna.  San- 
tuari  e  feste  192 

Borchardt,  Rudolf  Gedichte  292 
Borgese,  G.  A.  Foster-Mother  Tongue 
237 

Bosch  Garcia,  Carlos  Problemas  diplo- 
mdticos  del  Mixico  independiente  61 
Bosco,  Eduardo  Jorge  El  gaucho  a  travis 
de  los  testimonios  extranjeros,  1773- 
1870  165 

Bosco,  Henri  Malicroix  155 
Boucher,  Maurice  Le  sentiment  national 
en  Allemagne  38 
Bourgeois,  Andr6  Foster-Mother 
Tongue  133 

Bourgoin,  Louis  Savants  modernes:  leur 
vie,  leur  oeuvre  150 

Bouvier,  Rene  &  Edouard  Maynial  Le 
dernier  des  grands  mogols  35 
Bozzi,  Carlo  La  tragedia  degli  italiani 
192 

Bracciolini,  Poggio  Contro  Vipocrisia  (I 
frati  ipocriti)  37 
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Braspart,  Michel  Du  Bartas,  poete  chri- 
tien  378 

Brincourt,  Anclr^  DSsarroi  de  Vicriture 
51 

Broch,  Hermann  The  Sleepwall^ers  188 
Brdllopsbesvdrs  Ihdgf^ommelse  198 
Brolund,  Gunnar  Narren;  en  samling 
her  duel ser  412 

Buber,  Martin  Israel  and  the  World  401 
— Tales  of  the  Hasidim  405 
Buchner,  Georg  Dantons  Tod  290 
Bulhoes  Carvalho  da  Fonseca,  Emi  O 
oitavo  pec  ado  410 

Bunkley,  Allison  Williams,  ed.  A  Sar- 
miento  Anthology  186 
Burgin,  Miron,  ed.  Handbook^  of  Latin 
American  Studies:  1945.  No.  11.  A 
Selective  Guide  to  Material  on  An¬ 
thropology,  Archives,  Art,  Economics, 
Education,  FoH{lore,  Geography,  Gov¬ 
ernment,  History,  International  Rela¬ 
tions,  Labor  and  Social  Welfare,  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature,  Law,  Libraries, 
Music,  Philosophy  189 
Burniaux,  Constant  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Maurice  Maeterlincf^  329 
Buder,  James  P.  see  Tassilo  Adam 

C 

Cacella,  Joseph  The  Wonders  of  Fatima 
186 

Calila  y  Dimna.  Fdbulas  284 
Camoes,  Luis  de  Obras  completas  87 
Campos  Ferreira  Lima,  Henrique  de 
Inventdrio  do  espdlio  literdrio  de  Gar¬ 
rett  410 

Camus,  Albert  Two  Plays:  Caligula, 
Cross  Purpose  188 

Canal  Barrachina,  Avelino  Historia  y 
destino  280 

Cancela,  Arturo  Historia  funambulesca 
del  Profesor  Landormy  40 
Cansinos  Assens,  Rafael  Verde  y  dorado 
en  las  letras  americanas  281 
Capuchin  Annual,  The  1948  303 
Carei,  Costa  Din  lirico  lui  Petofi  195 
Carr^,  Jean  Marie  Les  icrivains  fran^ais 
et  le  mirage  cdlemand  265 
Carreiro,  Jose  Bruno  Antero  de  Quental, 
subsidios  para  a  sua  biografia  249 
Carter,  Boyd  G.  Henri  Martin  Barzun 
and  T he  Abbaye  de  Creteil  119 
Carvalho,  Aloysio  de,  Filho  Revolucao 
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e  tradifdo.  Universidade  da  Bahia,  em 
10  de  Marfo  de  1948  307 
Cary,  William  Poland  Struggles  For¬ 
ward  400 

Castillo,  Carlos  &  Otto  F.  Bond  The 
University  of  Chicago  Spanish  Dic¬ 
tionary  284 

Castrillo,  Primo  Valle  y  mundo  42 
Cauberghe,  J.  Engelsch  woordenboe\ 
184 

Cauvin,,Gaston  L!homme  clair  269 
Ceruti  Crosa,  Pedro  fesus  de  la  Fuente 
66 

Cervantes  El  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha  281 
Cervantes  The  Interludes  see  S.  Gris¬ 
wold  Morlcy 

Ccstre,  Charles  Les  poetes  americains  51 
Chabot,  Georges  L^s  villes.  Aper^u  de 
geographie  humaine  58 
Chang,  Tsung-Ch’ien  see  H.  G.  Creel 
Chantal,  Suzanne  Im  sirine  blessie  269 
Chao,  Yuen  Ren  Mandarin  Primer — 
Character  Text  for  Mandarin  Primer 
295 

Charbonneau,  Robert  Les  disirs  et  les 
jours  375 

Chastenet,  Jacques  sibcle  de  Victoria 
370 

Chattopadhyaya,  Harindranath  Life 
and  Myself.  I:  Dawn  Approaching 
Noon  298 

Chivez  Orozco,  Luis  Historia  de  Me¬ 
xico  (1808-1836)  276 
Chevallier,  Jean-Jacques  Les  grandes 
oeuvres  politiques  de  Machiavel  h  nos 
jours  359 

Chiari,  Alberto  Poesie  di  Alessandro 
Manzoni  prima  della  conversione  84 
Chiesa,  Francesco  Schic\sal  auf  schma- 
len  Wegen  290 

Ciano,  Comte  Archives  seerbtes,  1936- 
1942  250 

Cimorra,  Clemente  Alejandro  Nevski 
166 

Claudel,  Paul  Portage  de  midi  375 
Climaco  Bezerra,  Joao  Ndo  ha  estrelas 
no  c6u  411 

Closs,  August  Die  freien  Rhythmen  in 
der  deutschen  Lyri\  71 
Coleno,  Alice  Les  portes  d'ivoires:  Ner¬ 
val,  Baudelaire,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme 
153 
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Odette  Vitoilc  vesper  370 
Coilijn,  Isak  Svens\  bo\trycherihistoria 
under  14‘  och  1500-talen  91 
Colomb,  Simone  Uart  anglais  378 
Cook,  Guillermo  Alfredo  Breve  anto- 
logia  de  poetas  universitarios  68 
Cook,  Mercer  The  Writings  of  Dantis 
Bellegarde  233 

Coolhaas,  W.  Ph.  see  Jan  Poortenaar 
Cordier-Goni,  Paul  Castors  du  RhSne 
59 

Corvalin,  Stella  Rostros  del  mar  171 
Cossery,  Albert  La  maison  de  la  mart 
cerudne  375 

Costa,  Augusto  da  Aldeia  rica  87 
Costa,  Odylo,  Filho  Distrito  da  confusSo 
88 

Coudun,  Paul  Au  pays  des  gauchos  162 
Cousins,  Soeur  Joseph  Mary  Le  senti¬ 
ment  chrhien  dans  Voeuvre  de  Louis 
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